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PASSAGES  FOE  TKANSLATION 

Into  Latin  Lyric  Verse. 


N.B.  Passages  to  which  an  *  is  prefixed  are  considered  to  be  equally 
suitable  for  translation  into  Elegiacs. 


i  Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 

And  fate’s  severest  rage  disarm; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please: 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 

POPE. 


2  No  glare  of  high  estate, 

No  gloom  of  woe  or  want, 

The  radiance  can  abate 

Where  Heaven  delights  to  haunt; 

Sin  only  hides  the  genial  ray, 

And,  round  the  Cross,  makes  night  of  day. 

KEBLE. 


3  God,  who  madest  earth  and  heaven, 

Darkness  and  light; 

Who  the  day  for  toil  hast  given, 

For  rest  the  night; 

May  thine  angel-guards  defend  us, 

Slumber  sweet  thy  mercy  send  us, 

Holy  dreams  and  hopes  attend  us, 

This  livelong  night. 

B.  HEBER. 
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FOL.  SILV.  II. 


Passages  for  Translation  into 

If  Memory  sit  beside  the  dead, 

With  tombs  her  only  treasure; 

If  Hope  is  lost  and  Freedom  fled, 

The  more  excuse  for  Pleasure. 

Come,  weave  the  wreath,  the  roses  weave, 

The  rose  at  least  is  ours; 

To  feeble  hearts  our  fathers  leave 
In  pitying  scorn  the  flowers. 

BULWER. 


Ah  !  who  can  look  on  Nature’s  face, 

And  feel  unholy  passions  move? 

Her  forms  of  majesty  and  grace 
I  cannot  choose  but  love: 

Her  frowns  or  smiles  my  woes  disarm, 

Care  and  repining  cease; 

Her  terrors  awe,  her  beauties  charm 
My  thoughts  to  peace. 

J.  MONTGOMERY. 


Soft  cloud,  that,  while  the  breeze  of  May 
Chants  her  glad  matins  in  the  leafy  arch, 
Draw’st  thy  bright  veil  across  the  heavenly  way, 
Meet  pavement  for  an  angel’s  glorious  march: 

My  soul  is  envious  of  mine  eye, 

That  it  should  soar  and  glide  with  thee  so  fast, 
The  while  my  grovelling  thoughts  half  buried  lie, 
Or  lawless  roam  around  this  earthly  waste. 

KEBLE. 


I  saw  a  falling  leaf  soon  strew 

The  soil  to  which  it  owed  its  birth; 

I  saw  a  bright  star  falling  too, 

But  never  reach  the  quiet  earth. 

Such  is  the  lowly  portion  blest, 

Such  is  ambition’s  foiled  endeavour; 
The  falling  leaf  is  soon  at  rest, 

While  stars,  that  fall,  fall  on  for  ever! 


Latin  Lyric  Verse. 
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8  ’Twas  my  delight  to  sit  with  him 

Beneath  the  solemn  ivy-tree; 

To  hide  me  from  the  sunny  beam 
Beneath  the  laurel’s  shade,  and  see 
The  little  silver  streamlet  flowing; 

While  from  his  lips  a  richer  stream 
Fell,  with  the  light  of  wisdom  glowing — 

How  sweet  to  slake  my  thirst  with  him! 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 


9  But,  ah!  what  liveth  long  in  happiness? 

Grief  of  a  heavy  nature  steady  lies, 

And  cannot  be  remov’d  for  weightiness; 

But  joy  of  lighter  presence  eas’ly  flies, 

And  seldom  comes,  and  soon  away  will  go: 

Some  secret  power  here  all  things  orders  so, 

That  for  a  sunshine  day  follows  an  age  of  woe. 

PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 


io  My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirr’d, 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  these  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay; 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  time  takes  away, 
Than  what  he  leaves  behind. 

WORDSWORTH. 


ii  And  what  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 

Through  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak  that’s  old, 
Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier, 

For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade, 

And  years  will  break  the  strongest  bow; 

Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made, 

But  time  and  years  would  overthrow. 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 

1—2  . 


4  Passages  for  ’  Translation  into 

12  What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power? 

Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 

What  the  bright  reward  we  gain? 

The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 

The  bee’s  collected  treasures  sweet, 

Sweet  music’s  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

GRAY. 


13  I  know  not  how,  but  in  yon  land  of  roses 
My  heart  was  heavy  still; 

I  startled  at  the  warbling  nightingale, 

The  zephyr  on  the  hill. 

They  said  the  stars  shone  with  a  softer  gleam 
It  seemed  not  so  to  me! 

In  vain  a  scene  of  beauty  beamed  around, — 
My  thoughts  were  o’er  the  sea. 

LONGFELLOW. 


14  Mark  that  swift  arrow,  how  it  cuts  the  air, 
How  it  outruns  thy  following  eye ! 

Use  all  persuasion  now  and  try 
If  thou  canst  call  it  back  or  stay  it  there. 
That  way  it  went,  but  thou  shalt  find 
No  track  it  left  behind. 

Fool !  ’tis  thy  life,  and  the  fond  archer  thou, 
Of  all  the  time  thou’st  shot  away, 

I’ll  bid  thee  fetch  but  yesterday, 

And  it  shall  be  too  hard  a  task  to  do. 
Besides  repentance,  what  canst  find 
That  it  hath  left  behind. 

COWLEY. 


15  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  yew; 

Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 
Say,  I  died  true. 
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My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm, 

From  my  hour  of  birth; 

Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth! 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


My  fortune  might  I  form  at  will, 

My  canvas  Zephyrs  soft  should  fill 
With  gentle  breath,  lest  ruder  gales 
Crack  the  main -yard  or  burst  the  sails. 

By  winds  that  temperately  blow 

The  barque  should  pass  secure  and  slow, 

Nor  scar  me  leaning  on  her  side  : 

But  smoothly  cleave  the  unruffled  tide. 

ADDISON. 


A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 

She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 

Boiled  round  in  earth’s  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

WORDSWORTH. 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 

Yibrates  in  the  memory; — 

Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Bose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 

Are  heaped  for  the  beloved’s  bed. 

And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou’rt  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


SHELLEY. 


Passages  for  Translation  into 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature’s  dark  abyss; 

But  when  the  great  and  good  depart, 

What  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return? 

Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn? 

WORDSWORTH. 


’Tis  not  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave, 

That  safest  shine,  or  highest  rise; 

The  feather  sports  upon  the  wave, 

The  pearl  in  ocean’s  cavern  lies. 

Each  lesser  star  that  studs  the  sphere 
Sparkles  with  undiminished  light : 

Dark  and  eclipsed  alone  appear 

The  lord  of  day,  the  queen  of  night. 

J.  D.  CARLYLE. 


No  searching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil 
That  o’er  my  secret  love  is  thrown; 

No  outward  signs  reveal  its  tale, 

But  to  my  bosom  known. 

Thus,  like  the  spark  whose  vivid  light 
In  the  dark  flint  is  hid  from  sight, 

It  dwells  within,  alone. 

FELICIA  HEMANS. 


Whence  is  it,  that  the  flow’ret  of  the  field  doth  fade 
And  lyeth  buried  long  in  winter’s  bale? 

Yet,  soon  as  spring  his  mantle  hath  displayed, 

It  flow’reth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fail ; 

But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  most  avail, 

As  virtue’s  branch  and  beauty’s  bud, 

Beliven  not  for  any  good. 


SPENSER. 
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23  Bright  star!  whose  soft,  familiar  ray, 

In  colder  climes  and  gloomier  skies, 

I’ve  watched  so  oft  when  closing  day 
Had  tinged  the  west  with  crimson  dyes; 
Perhaps  to-night  some  friend  I  love, 

Beyond  the  deep,  the  distant  sea, 

Will  gaze  upon  thy  path  above, 

And  give  one  lingering  thought  to  me. 

LONGFELLOW. 


24 


[Alcaics.] 


Hark — hark!  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus  ’gins  arise, 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies; 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 

With  everything  that  pretty  bin: 

My  lady  sweet,  arise; 

Arise,  arise! 


SHAKESPERE. 


25  *He  shall  not  dread  Misfortune’s  angry  mien, 

Nor  feebly  sink  beneath  her  tempest  rude, 

Whose  soul  hath  learned,  through  many  a  trying  scene 
To  smile  at  fate,  and  suffer  unsubdued. 

In  the  rough  school  of  billows,  clouds,  and  storms, 
Nursed  and  matured,  the  Pilot  learns  his  art : 

Thus  Fate’s  dread  ire,  by  many  a  conflict,  forms 
The  lofty  spirit  and  enduring  heart. 

FELICIA  HEMANS. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Secundum.] 

26  Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre ; 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted  quire, 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 

And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures  dance. 


8  Passages  for  Translation  into 

Whilst  the  dance  last,  how  long  soe’er  it  be, 

My  musicks  voice  shall  bear  it  companie ; 

Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drowned 
In  the  last  trumpet’s  dreadful  sound. 

COWLEY. 


27  But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown ! 

He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own : 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove, 

And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

WORDSWORTH. 


28  If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track : 

If  Freedom,  set,  will  rise  again, 

And  Virtue,  flown,  come  back; 

Woe  to  the  purblind  crew,  who  fill 
The  heart  with  each  day’s  care ; 
jNTor  gain  from  past  or  future  skill 
To  bear  and’  to  forbear. 

WORDSWORTH. 


[Sapphics.] 

29  My  heart  leaps  up,  when  I  behold 
•  A  rainbow  in  the  sky ! 

So  was  it,  when  my  life  began ; 

So  is  it,  now  I  am  a  man ; 

So  let  it  be,  when  I  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man, 

And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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[Alternate  Trimeter  and  Dimeter  Iambics.] 

30  — ’Tis  sweet  to  hear 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria’s  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellowed,  o’er  the  waters  sweep ; 
’Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  ’tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

BYRON. 


31  They  know  the  Almighty’s  love, 

Who,  when  the  whirlwinds  rock  the  topmost  grove, 
Stand  in  the  shade  and  hear 
The  tumult  with  a  deep  exulting  fear, 

How,  in  their  fiercest  sway, 

Curb’d  by  some  power  unseen,  they  die  away, 

Like  a  bold  steed  that  owns  his  rider’s  arm, 

Proud  to  be  check’d  and  sooth’d  by  that  o’ermastering  charm. 

KEBLE. 


32  And  as  the  dove,  to  far  Palmyra  flying, 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam, 
Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing, 

Lights  sadly  at  the  desert’s  bitter  stream ; 

So  many  a  soul,  o’er  life’s  drear  desert  faring, — 

Love’s  pure,  congenial  spring  unfound,  unquaffed, — 
Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 

Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest  draught. 

LONGFELLOW. 


33  Hark  !  through  these  flowers  our  music  sends  its  greeting 
To  your  loved  halls,  where  Psilas 1  shuns  the  day ; 
When  the  young  god  his  Cretan  nymph  was  meeting, 
He  taught  Pan’s  rustic  pipe  this  gliding  lay- 

1  Bacchus. 


10  Passages  for  Translation  into 

Wild  rings  the  trump  o’er  ranks  to  glory  marching, 
Music’s  sublimer  bursts  for  war  are  meet ; 

But  sweet  lips  murmuring  under  wreaths  o’erarching. 
Find  the  low  whispers  like  their  own  most  sweet. 

BULWER. 


34  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 

He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

Fulness  to  such  a  burthen  is 
That  go  on  pilgrimage ; 

Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss, 

Is  best  from  age  to  age. 

SIR  W.  SCOTT. 

* 


[Alcaics.] 

35  Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead’st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest^ 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 

‘Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn? 

And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell, 

Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e’er  return. 

KEATS. 


36  This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lye 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 

Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone. 

Th’  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known; 
Humour  can  ope  the  grave. 
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Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when’t  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

COWLEY. 


37  Oh,  Fortune  !  how  thy  restlesse  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt ! 
Witness  this  present  prisonn,  whither  fate 
Could  bear  me,  and  the  joys  I  quitt : 

Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 
From  bandes,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed : 
Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  straite  reserved, 

And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved. 
But  by  her  envie  can  be  nothing  wraughte, 

So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


38  Or  lead  me  where  amid  the  tranquil  vale 
The  broken  stream  flows  on  in  silver  light ; 

And  I  will  linger  where  the  gale 
O’er  the  bank  of  violets  sighs, 

Listening  to  hear  its  soften’d  sounds  arise ; 

And  hearken  the  dull  beetle’s  drowsy  flight, 

And  watch  the  horn-eyed  snail 
Creep  o’er  his  long  moon-glittering  trail, 

And  mark  where  radiant  through  the  night 
Shines  in  the  grass-green  hedge  the  glow-worm’s  living 
light. 

R.  SOUTHEY. 


39  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  better  be ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere  ; 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 


12 


Passages  for  Translation  into 


Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night; 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

BEN  JONSON. 


[Trimeter  Iambics.]  , 

40  A  dew-drop,  falling  on  the  wild  sea-wave, 
Exclaim’d  in  fear — ‘I  perish  in  this  grave’; 

But,  in  a  shell  received,  that  drop  of  dew 
Unto  a  pearl  of  marvellous  beauty  grew ; 

And,  happy  now,  the  grace  did  magnify 
Which  thrust  it  forth,  as  it  had  fear’d,  to  die; — 
Until  again,  ‘I  perish  quite’,  it  said, 

Torn  by  rude  diver  from  its  ocean-bed : 

O  unbelieving ! — so  it  came  to  gleam, 

Chief  jewel  in  a  Monarch’s  diadem. 

R.  C.  TRENCH. 


41  The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 

And  climbing  shakes  hi3  dewy  wings ; 

He  takes  his  window  for  the  east, 

And,  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, 

Awake,  awake,  the  moon  will  never  rise, 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman’s  star, 

The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 
But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are, 

That  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes  : 
Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn; 
Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn! 

DAVENANT. 


42  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 
Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
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As  old  time  makes  these  decay, 

So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin’d, 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

T.  CAREW. 


O  let  my  trembling  soul  be  still, 

While  darkness  veils  this  mortal  eye, 

And  wait  Thy  wise,  Thy  holy  will, 

Wrapt  yet  in  fears  and  mystery; 

I  cannot,  Lord,  Thy  purpose  see, 

Yet  all  is  well,  since  ruled  by  Thee. 

So  trusting  in  Thy  love  I  tread 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  on : 

What  though  some  cherished  joys  are  fled, 

What  though  some  flatt’ring  dreams  are  gone? 
Yet  purer,  brighter  joys  remain; 

Why  should  my  spirit  then  complain? 

T.  MOORE. 


Since  sails  of  largest  size 
The  storm  doth  soonest  tear; 

I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 
As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage, 

While  fury’s  flame  doth  burn, 
It  is  vain  to  stop  the  stream, 
Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

And  taught  with  often  proof, 
A  temper’d  calm  I  find 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself, 
Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 


SOUTHWELL. 


14  Passages  for  Translation  into 

45  Again  those  sounds  sweep  on, 

Crushing  the  air  to  sweetness ; 

They  came,  and  they  are  gone; 

Again  my  dreams  desert  me, 

I  sit  once  more  alone. 

When  from  some  doomed  city 
Her  Gods  depart,  such  sound 
Of  mixed  reproof  and  pity, 

In  refluent  airs  half  drowned, 

Are  heard  at  night  among  the  crowds, 

By  kneelers  on  the  ground. 

DE  VERE. 


46  I  prais’d  the  earth,  in  beauty  seen, 

With  garlands  gay  of  various  green ; 

I  prais’d  the  sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield; 

And  earth  and  ocean  seem’d  to  say, 

“  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day.” 

I  prais’d  the  sun,  whose  chariot  roll’d 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold; 

I  prais’d  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleam’d  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky; 
And  moon  and  sun  in  answer  said, 

“  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered.” 

R.  HEBER. 


47  Child  of  the  Spring !  thou  charming  flower, 
No  longer  in  confinement  lie ; 

Arise  to  light,  thy  form  discover, 

Bival  the  azure  of  the  sky ! 

The  rains  are  gone,  the  storms  are  o’er, 
Winter  retires  to  make  thee  way : 

Come  then,  thou  sweetly-blooming  flower, 
Come,  beauteous  stranger,  come  away ! 
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The  sun  is  dressed  in  beaming  smiles, 

To  give  thy  beauties  to  the  day ; 

Young  Zephyrs  wait  with  gentlest  wiles 
To  fan  thy  bosom,  as  they  play. 

ANON. 


48  The  mountains  huge,  that  seem  to  check  the  sky, 

And  all  the  world  with  greatness  over-peer, 

With  heath  or  moss  for  most  part  barren  lie  ; 

When  valleys  low  doth  kindly  Phoebus  cheer, 
And  with  his  heat  in  hedge  and  grove  begets 
The  virgin  primrose  or  sweet  violets. 

So  God  oft-times  denies  unto  the  great 
The  gifts  of  nature  or  his  heavenly  grace, 

And  those  that  high  in  honour’s  chair  are  set 
Go  feel  their  wants :  when  men  of  meaner  place, 
Although  they  lack  the  others’  golden  spring, 
Perhaps  are  blest  above  the  richest  king. 

HENRY  PEACHAM. 

49  The  pilgrim  oft  by  whispering  trees 
Hath  stretcht  his  weary  limbs  at  ease, 

And  laid  his  burden  down; 

The  reaping  man  hath  dropt  his  scythe, 
Around  him  gather’d  harvests  blithe 
The  field  with  plenty  crown. 

The  warrior  chief  in  soft  repose, 

Bethinks  him  of  his  vanquisht  foes, 

And  martial  sounds  begin 
To  rattle  in  his  slumbering  ear, 

The  rolling  drum,  the  soldier’s  cheer, 

And  dreadful  battle-din. 


50  Lord  of  the  vale!  astounding  Flood! 
The  dullest  leaf  in  this  thick  wood 
Quakes — conscious  of  thy  power; 
The  caves  reply  with  hollow  moan; 
And  vibrates  to  its  central  stone 
Yon  time-cemented  Tower! 


Passages  for  Translation  into 

And  yet  how  fair  the  rural  scene! 

For  thou,  O  Clyde,  hast  ever  been 
Beneficent  as  strong; 

Pleased  in  refreshing  dews  to  steep 
The  little  trembling  flowers,  that  peep 
Thy  shelving  rocks  among. 

WORDSWORTH. 


[Sapphics.] 

Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight, 

In  what  cavern  of  the  night 
Will  thy  pinions  close  now? 

Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  grey 
Pilgrim  of  heaven’s  homeless  way, 

In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now? 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world’s  rejected  guest, 

Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow? 

SHELLEY. 


*They  rear’d  no  trophy  o’er  his  grave, 

They  bade  no  requiem  flow ; 

What  left  they  there  to  tell  the  brave, 
That  a  warrior  sleeps  below  ? 

A  shiver’d  spear,  a  cloven  shield, 

A  helm  with  its  white  plume  torn, 

And  a  blood-stain’d  turf  on  the  fatal  field, 
Where  a  chief  to  his  rest  was  borne. 

He  lies  on  where  his  fathers  sleep, 

But  who  hath  a  tomb  more  proud? 

For  the  Syrian  wilds  his  records  keep, 
And  a  banner  is  his  shroud. 
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53  Learn,  ye  nations  of  the  earth, 

The  condition  of  your  birth, 

Now  be  taught  your  feeble  state! 
Know,  that  all  must  yield  to  fate! 

Could  the  stoutest  overcome 
Death’s  assault  and  baffle  doom, 
Hercules  had  both  withstood, 
TJndiseased  by  Nessus’  blood. 

Ne’er  had  Hector  press’d  the  plain 
By  a  trick  of  Pallas  slain, 

Nor  the  chief  to  Jove  allied 
By  Achilles’  phantom  died. 

54  Could  enchantments  life  prolong, 

Circe  sav’d  by  magic  song 

Still  had  liv’d,  and  equal  skill 
Had  preserved  Medea  still. 

Dwelt  in  herbs  and  drugs  a  power 
To  avert  man’s  destined  hour, 

Learn’d  Machaon  should  have  known 
Doubtless  to  avert  his  own. 

Chiron  had  survived  the  smart 
Of  the  hydra- tainted  dart, 

And  Jove’s  bolt  had  been  with  ease 
Boil’d  by  Asclepiades. 

COWPER. 


55  Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend, 

At  pleasures  slipt  away1? 

Some  the  stern  Fates  will  never  lend, 
And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

The  dew  upon  the  grass, 

I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 
They  glimmer  or  they  pass. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 


9 
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With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 
To  call  them  back;  ’twere  vain; 

In  this  or  in  some  other  spot 
I  know  they’ll  shine  again. 

W.  S.  LAND  OR. 


Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain-tops,  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 

To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung;  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  been  a  lasting  spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 

In  sweet  musick  is  such  art; 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Eall  asleep  or  hearing  die. 

SHAKESPERE. 


Chloris!  yourself  you  so  excel, 

When  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thought, 
That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 
Of  my  own  teaching  I  am  caught. 

That  eagle’s  fate  and  mine  are  one, 

Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own, 

Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  on  high. 

Had  Echo,  with  so  sweet  a  grace, 

Narcissus’  loud  complaints  returned, 

Not  for  reflection  of  his  face, 

But  of  his  voice,  the  boy  had  burned. 


WALLER. 
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58  Feather’d  lyric,  warbling  high, 

Sweetly  gaining  on  the  sky, 

Op’ning  with  thy  matin  lay 
(Nature’s  hymn)  the  eye  of  day, 

Teach  my  soul,  on  early  wing, 

Thus  to  soar  and  thus  to  sing. 

While  the  bloom  of  orient  light 
Gilds  thee  in  thy  tuneful  flight, 

May  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 

Seen  by  faith’s  religious  eye, 

Cheer  me  with  his  vital  ray, 

Promise  of  eternal  day. 

THOMSON. 


59  *Still  steer  on,  brave  heart !  though  witlings  laugh  at 
thy  emprize, 

And  though  the  helsmen  drop,  weary  and  nerveless  their 
hands. 

Westward,  westward  still !  there  land  must  emerge  to  the 
vision ; 

There  it  lies  in  its  light,  dear  to  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

Trust  in  the  power  that  guides  :  press  on  o’er  the  convex 
of  ocean : 

What  thou  seekst — were  it  not — yet  it  would  rise  from 
the  wave. 

Nature  with  Genius  holds  a  pact  that  is  fixt  and  eternal : 

All  which  is  promised  by  this,  that  never  fails  to  perform. 


60  Where  old  Euphrates  winds  his  storied  flood, 
The  curious  traveller  explores  in  vain 
The  barren  shores  and  solitary  plain 
Where  erst  majestic  Babel’s  turret  stood ! 

All  vanish’d  from  the  view  her  proud  abodes, 
Her  walls  and  brazen  gates  and  palaces  of  gods! 

2—2 
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A  shapeless  heap  o’erspreads  the  dreary  space 
Of  mingled  piles,  an  undistinguish’d  mass: 
There  the  wild  tenants  of  the  desert  dwell: 
The  serpent’s  hiss  is  heard,  the  dragon’s  yell! 
And  doleful  howlings  o’er  the  waste  affright, 
And  drive  afar  the  wanderers  of  the  night. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Secundum.] 

6 1  Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 

This  firstling  of  the  infant  year; 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  primrose  all  bepearl’d  with  dew; 

I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears, 

The  sweets  of  love  are  wash’d  with  tears. 

Ask  me  why  this  flow’r  doth  show 
So  yellow,  green,  and  sickly  too; 

Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak, 

And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break; 

I  must  tell  you  these  discover 
What  doubts  and  fears  are  in  a  lover. 

T.  CAREW. 


TMetrum  Asclepiadeum  Quartum.] 

62  Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling, 

Seat  of  pleasures  and  of  loves; 

Yenus  here  will  choose  her  dwelling, 
And  forsake  her  Cyprian  groves. 

Cupid  from  his  favourite  nation, 

Care  and  envy  will  remove; 

Jealousy,  that  poisons  passion, 

And  despair,  that  dies  for  love. 

Gentle  murmurs,  sweet  complaining, 
Sighs,  that  blow  the  fire  of  love; 

Soft  repulses,  kind  disdaining, 

Shall  be  all  the  pains  you  prove. 


DRYDEN. 
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[Sapphics.] 

*  Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore, 

Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves’  dashing  roar, 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 

There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 

Ne’er  to  wake  more. 


Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare, 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows — fleeting  as  air  1 
To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Laugh  o’er  thy  perjury, 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there  1 


BURNS. 


Ask  not  the  cause  why  sullen  Spring 
So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear; 

Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing, 

And  winter  storms  invert  the  year: 

Chloris  is  gone,  and  fate  provides 
To  make  it  Spring,  where  she  resides. 

Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair; 

She  cast  not  back  a  pitying  eye: 

But  left  her  lover  in  despair, 

To  sigh,  to  languish,  and  to  die: 

Ah,  how  can  those  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure! 

DRYDEN. 


[Alcaics.] 

Call  it  not  vain — they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that,  when  the  Poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies. 


22  Passages  for  Translation  into 

Who  say,  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


[Metrum  Pythiambicum  Primum.] 

66  Ah,  fading  joy!  how  quickly  art  thou  past! 

Yet  we  thy  ruin  haste. 

As  if  the  cares  of  human  life  were  few, 

We  seek  out  new: 

And  follow  fete,  which  would  too  fast  pursue. 

See,  how  on  every  bough  the  birds  express 
In  their  sweet  notes  their  happiness. 

They  all  enjoy  and  nothing  spare; 

But  on  their  mother  Nature  lay  their  care: 
Why  then  should  man,  the  lord  of  all  below, 
Such  troubles  choose  to  know, 

As  none  of  all  his  subjects  undergo  ? 

DRYDEN. 


67  The  merry  waves  dance  up  and  down  and  play, 
Sport  is  granted  to  the  sea. 

Birds  are  the  Queristers  of  th’  empty  air, 

Sport  is  never  wanting  there. 

The  ground  doth  smile  at  the  Spring’s  flowery  birth, 
Sport  is  granted  to  the  earth. 

The  fire  its  cheering  flame  on  high  doth  rear, 

Sport  is  never  wanting  there. 

If  all  the  elements,  the  earth,  the  sea, 

Air  and  fire,  so  merry  be; 

Why  is  man’s  mirth  so  seldom  and  so  small, 

Who  is  compounded  of  them  all? 


COWLEY. 
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[Metrum  Asclepi'adeum  Quartum.] 

68  Unheard  in  summer’s  flaring  ray 

Pour  forth  thy  notes,  sweet  singer, 
Wooing  the  stillness  of  the  autumn  day: 
Bid  it  a  moment  linger, 

Nor  fly 

Too  soon  from  Winter’s  scowling  eye. 

The  blackbird’s  song  at  eventide, 

And  her’s  who  gay  ascends, 

Filling  the  heavens  far  and  wide, 

Are  sweet.  But  none  so  blends 
As  thine 

With  calm  decay  and  peace  divine. 

CORNISH. 


[Sapphics.] 

69  Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes 

Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  skies ! 
Shining  through  sorrow’s  stream, 

Saddening  through  pleasure’s  beam, 

Thy  suns  with  doubtful  gleam, 

Weep  while  they  rise. 


Erin,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease ; 

Erin,  thy  languid  smile  ne’er  shall  increase; 
Till,  like  the  rainbow’s  light, 

Thy  various  tints  unite, 

And  form  in  heaven’s  sight 
One  arch  of  peace  ! 


T.  MOORE. 


70  True  love’s  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  Heaven, 

It  is  not  fantasy’s  hot  fire, 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die; 


24  Passages  for  Translation  into 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silver  tie, 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 

In  body  and  in  soul  combined. 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 


71  Why  so  wan  and  pale,  fond  lover1? 

Pry’ thee  why  so  pale? 

Will,  if  looking  well  can’t  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Pry’ thee  why  so  mute? 

Will,  if  speaking  well  can’t  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do’t? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame!  this  cannot  move, 

This  cannot  take  her! 

If  of  herself  she  do  not  love, 

Nothing  will  make  her! 

SIR  J.  SUCKLING. 


72  I  did  but  look  and  love  awhile, 

’Twas  but  for  one  half-hour; 

Then  to  resist  I  had  no  will, 

And  now  I  Lave  no  power. 

To  sigh,  to  wish,  is  all  my  ease; 

Sighs,  which  do  heat  impart 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldest  ice, 

Yet  cannot  warm  your  heart. 

O  !  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 
A  corner  of  your  breast, 

’T would  learn  of  yours  the  winning  art, 
And  quickly  steal  the  rest. 


OTWAY. 
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73  Oft  on  the  troubled  ocean’s  face 

Loud  stormy  winds  arise ; 

The  murmuring  surges  swell  apace, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  skies. 

But  when  the  tempest’s  rage  is  o’er, 
Soft  breezes  smoothe  the  main; 

The  billows  cease  to  lash  the  shore, 
And  all  is  calm  again. 

Not  so  in  fond  and  amorous  souls, 
If  tyrant  love  once  reigns, 

There  one  eternal  tempest  rolls, 

And  yields  unceasing  pains. 


74  All  earthly  charms,  however  dear, 

Howe’er  they  please  the  eye  or  ear. 

Will  quickly  fade  and  fly; 

Of  earthly  glory  faint  the  blaze, 

And  soon  the  transitory  rays 
In  endless  darkness  die. 

The  nobler  beauties  of  the  just 
Shall  never  moulder  in  the  dust 
Or  know  a  sad  decay; 

Their  honours  time  and  death  defy, 

And  round  the  throne  of  heav’n  on  high 
Beam  everlasting  day. 

HENRY  MORE. 


75  The  Earth  that  in  her  genial  breast 

Makes  for  the  down  a  kindly  nest, 
Where  wafted  by  the  warm  south-west 
It  floats  at  pleasure, 

Yields  thankful  of  her  very  best, 

To  nurse  her  treasure : 
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True  to  her  trust,  tree,  herb,  or  reed, 
She  renders  for  each  scatter’d  seed, 

And  to  her  Lord  with  duteous  heed 
Gives  large  increase : 

Thus  year  by  year  she  works  untired, 
And  will  not  cease. 

KEBLE. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Tertium.] 

She  had  left  all  on  earth  for  him, 

Her  home  of  wealth,  her  name  of  pride, 

And  now  his  lamp  of  love  was  dim, 

And,  sad  to  tell,  she  had  not  died. 

She  watch’d  the  crimson  sun’s  decline, 

From  some  lone  rock  that  fronts  the  sea, — 

“  I  would,  O  burning  heart  of  mine, 

There  were  an  ocean-rest  for  thee. 

“  The  thoughtful  moon  awaits  her  turn, 

The  stars  compose  their  choral  crown, 

But  those  soft  lights  can  never  burn, 

Till  once  the  fiery  sun  is  down.” 

R.  M.  MILNES. 


[Sapphics.] 

By  the  streams  that  ever  flow, 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O’er  the  Elysian  flowers; 

By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel 
Or  amaranthine  bowers; 

By  the  heroes  armed  shades, 

Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades; 
By  the  youths  that  died  for  love, 
Wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
Bestore,  restore  Eurydice  to  life : 

Oh  take  the  husband,  or  return  the  wife ! 
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78  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

What  power  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay1? 

How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 

When  louder  yet  and  yet  more  dread, 

Swells  the  high  trump,  that  waked  the  dead: 

O!  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 

When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 

Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner’s  stay, 

Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away! 

SIR"  W.  SCOTT. 


79  In  the  hour  of  my  distress, 

When  temptations  me  oppress, 

And  when  I  my  sins  confess, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  I  lie  upon  my  bed, 

Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head, 

And  with  doubts  disquieted, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 

And  the  world  is  drown’d  in  sleep, 

Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

HERRICK. 


80  The  Wind  and  the  Beam  loved  the  Bose, 
And  the  Bose  loved  one; 

For  who  recks  the  wind  where  it  blows? 
Or  loves  not  the  sun? 

None  knew  whence  the  humble  wind  stole, 
Poor  sport  of  the  skies — 

None  dreamt  that  the  Wind  had  a  soul, 

In  its  mournful  sighs ! 
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Oh !  happy  Beam — how  canst  thou  prove 
That  bright  love  of  thine1? 

In  thy  light  is  the  proof  of  thy  love, 

Thou  hast — but  to  shine  ! 

How  its  love  can  the  Wind  reveal1? 

Unwelcome  its  sigh; 

Mute — mute  to  its  Bose  let  it  steal — 

Its  proof  is — to  die. 

BULWER. 


8 1  Prepared  to  rail,  resolved  to  part, 

When  I  approach  the  perjured  maid, 

What  is  it  awes  my  timorous  heart? 

Why  is  my  tongue  afraid? 

With  the  least  glance  a  little  kind, 

Such  wondrous  power  have  Myra’s  charms, 
She  calms  my  doubts,  enslaves  my  mind, 

And  all  my  rage  disarms. 

Forgetful  of  her  broken  vows, 

When  gazing  on  that  form  divine, 

Her  injured  vassal  trembling  bows, 

Nor  dares  her  slave  repine. 

LANDSDOWNE. 


82  *  Whence  comes  my  love?  0  heart !  disclose : 

’Twas  from  cheeks  that  shame  the  rose; 

From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby’s  praise, 

From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond’s  blaze. 
Whence  comes  my  woe,  as  freely  own  : 

Ah  me !  ’twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

Why  thus  my  love  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  lip,  sweet  eye,  sweet  blushing  cheek, 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain? 

O  Yenus!  take  thy  gifts  again: 

Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan, 

Or  make  a  heart  that’s  like  our  own. 


HARRINGTON. 
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83  Care,  thou  canker  of  all  joys, 

See  the  tyrant’s  reign  is  o’er; 

Fill  the  merry  howl,  my  boys, 

Join  the  bacchanalian  roar; 

O’er  the  merry  midnight  bowl, 

O  !  how  merry  will  we  be, 

Day  was  made  for  vulgar  souls, 
Night,  my  boys,  for  you  and  me. 

Seize  the  villain,  plunge  him  in, 

See !  the  hated  miscreant  dies ; 

Mirth,  with  all  thy  train  come  in, 
Banish  sorrow,  tears,  and  sighs. 


84  But  where  are  now  his  eagle  wings, 

That  shelter’d  erst  a  thousand  kings, 

Hiding  the  glorious  sky 
From  half  the  nations,  till  they  own 
No  holier  name,  no  mightier  throne1? 

That  vision  is  gone  by. 

Quench’d  is  the  golden  statue’s  ray1. 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  away 
What  toiling  earth  had  pil’d, 

Scattering  wise  heart  and  crafty  hand, 

As  breezes  strew  on  ocean’s  sand 
The  fabrics  of  a  child. 

KEBLE. 


85  * Would  that  we  two  were  playing 

Down  the  stream  of  the  soft  spring  breeze, 
Like  children  with  violets  playing 
Under  the  whispering  trees. 

Would  that  we  two  sat  dreaming 
On  the  side  of  a  sheep-clipt  down, 
Watching  the  white  mist  streaming 
From  river  and  mead  and  town. 


1  Daniel  ii.  and  iii. 


/ 
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Would  that  we  two  were  lying 
Under  the  churchyard  sod, 

With  our  souls  at  rest  ’neath  the  quiet  earth’s  breast 
And  our  souls  at  peace  with  God. 

C.  KINGSLEY. 


86  Retire,  and  timely,  from  the  world,  if  ever 
Thou  hopest  tranquil  days: 

Its  gaudy  jewels  from  thy  bosom  sever, 

Despise  its  pomp  and  praise. 

The  purest  star  that  looks  into  the  stream 
Its  slightest  ripple  shakes, 

And  Peace,  where’er  its  fierce  splendours  gleam, 
Her  brooding  nest  forsakes. 

The  quiet  planets  roll  with  even  motion 
In  the  still  skies  alone; 

O’er  Ocean  they  dance  joyously,  but  Ocean 
They  find  no  rest  upon. 

W.  S*  LANDOR. 


87  We’ll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night; 

Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright; 

Por  the  sword  wears  out  the  sheath, 
And  the  heart  wears  out  the  breast; 

And  lips  must  pause  to  breathe, 

And  Love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we’ll  go  no  more  a  roving, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


88  Oh  !  most  delightful  hour  by  man 
Experienc’d  here  below ! 

The  hour  that  terminates  his  span, 
His  folly  and  his  woe. 
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Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 
Again  life’s  dreary  waste, 

To  see  again  my  day  o’erspread 
With  all  the  gloomy  past. 

My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies, 

Earth,  seas,  and  sun,  adieu ! 

All  heaven  unfolded  to  my  eyes, 

I  have  no  sight  for  you. 

COWPER. 


89  *0  thou  who  dry’st  the  mourner’s  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be, 

If,  when  deceiv’d  and  wounded  here, 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee! 

The  friends,  who  in  our  sunshine  live, 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown; 

And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 

But  thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 

Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 
Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

T.  MOORE. 


90  The  saints  above  are  stars  in  heaven ; 

What  are  the  saints  on  earth? 

Like  trees  they  stand  which  God  has  given, 
Our  Eden’s  happy  birth. 

Faith  is  their  fix’d  unswerving  root, 

Hope  their  unfading  flower, 

Fair  deeds  of  charity  their  fruit, 

The  glory  of  their  bower. 

The  dew  of  heaven  is  like  thy  grace, 

It  steals  in  silence  down; 

But  where  it  lights,  the  favour’d  place 
By  richest  fruits  is  known. 
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I’ve  roamed  through  many  a  weary  round, 
I’ve  wandered  east  and  west, 

Pleasure  in  every  clime  I’ve  found, 

But  sought  in  vain  for  rest. 

While  glory  sighs  for  other  spheres, 

I  feel  that  one’s  too  wide, 

And  think  the  home  which  love  endears, 
Worth  all  the  world  beside. 

The  needle  thus,  too  rudely  moved, 

Wanders  unconscious  where ; 

Till  having  found  the  place  it  loved, 

It  trembles  settling  there. 

T.  MOORE. 


Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes, 

Which  like  growing  fountains  rise 
To  drown  their  banks.  Grief’s  sullen  brooks 
Would  better  flow  in  furrow’d  looks. 

Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 
To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  clear  those  wat’rish  starres  again, 

Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain; 

Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year : 

And  the  example  others  make. 

In  love  with  sorrow  for  thy  sake. 

H.  KING. 


Forth  from  the  dark  and  stormy  sky, 
Lord,  to  thine  altar’s  shade  we  fly; 
Forth  from  the  world,  its  hope  and  fear, 
Saviour,  we  seek  thy  shelter  here; 
Weary  and  weak  thy  grace  we  pray; 
Turn  not,  oh !  Lord,  thy  guests  away ! 

Long  have  we  roam’d  in  want  and  pain, 
Long  have  we  sought  for  rest  in  vain : 
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Wilder’d  in  doubt,  in  darkness  lost, 
Long  have  our  souls  been  tempest-tost : 
Lord,  at  thy  feet  our  sins  we  lay: 

Turn  not,  O  Lord,  thy  guests  away! 


94  The  low  sweet  tones  of  Nature’s  lyre 
No  more  on  listless  ears  expire, 

Nor  vainly  smiles  along  the  shady  way 
The  primrose  in  her  vernal  nest, 

Nor  unlamented  sink  to  rest 
Sweet  roses  one  by  one,  nor  autumn  leaves  decay. 

There’s  not  a  star  the  heaven  can  show, 

There’s  not  a  cottage  hearth  below, 

But  feeds  with  solace  kind  the  soul — 

Men  love  us  or  they  need  our  love; 

Freely  they  own,  or  heedless  prove 
The  curse  of  lawless  hearts,  the  joy  of  self-control. 

KEBLE. 


[Metrum  Pythiambicum  Primum.] 

95  Too  late  I’ve  stayed ; — forgive  the  crime — 
Unheeded  flew  the  hours  : 

How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time, 

That  only  treads  on  flowers ! 

What  eye  with  clear  account  remarks 
The  ebbings  of  the  glass, 

When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks, 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass'? 

Ah,  who  to  sober  measurement 
Time’s  happy  fleetness  brings, 

When  Birds  of  Paradise  have  lent 
Their  plumage  for  his  wings ! 

SPENCER. 


POL.  SILV.  II. 
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9 6  *The  morning  rose,  that  untouched  stands, 

Arm’d  with  her  briars,  how  sweet  she  smells  ! 
But  plucked  and  strained  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  sweet  no  longer  with  her  dwells; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone, 

And  leaves  fall  from  her  one  by  one. 

Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide, 

When  thou  hast  handled  been  a  while ! 

With  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside ; 

And  I  shall  sigh,  when  some  will  smile, 

To  see  thy  love  to  every  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none  ! 

SIR  R.  AYTON. 


97  She  sighs — like  winds  at  eve, 

Like  lovers’  tongues  that  grieve, 

Like  tones — oh!  never  to  be  heard  again, 

Like  voices  from  the  sea 
Where  the  sea-maids  be, 

Like  aught  of  pleasure  with  a  touch  of  pain. 

A  more  melodious  tune 
Never  beneath  the  moon 

Was  uttered,  since  the  Delphian  girls  were  young, 
And  the  chaste  Dian,  bright 
With  beauty  and  delight, 

Lay  listening  on  the  mountains,  while  they  sung. 


[Hendeca  syllables .] 

TAN  aka  rav  ykavicav  orav  (Svepos  drpepa  ftakkrj, 
rav  (ppeva  rav  beikav  e  pedl^o  pat,  ovb'  en  poi  yd 
evA  (J)ika,  7 rorayei  be  7 rokv  nkeov  appe  yakava. 
dkk'  orav  d^r/a-T]  7rokios  (3v6os,  a  be  Odkaao-a 
Kvprov  eira^pi^i h  Kvpara  paupa  peprjvrj, 

is  x&dva  7ra7rraiVo),  feat  bevbpea,  rav  S’  aka  <j)evya>‘ 
yd  be  poi  aarirao-ra,  ra^a  baaKios  evabev  vka, 
ev6a  Ka\,  rjv  Trvevap  nokvs  wvepos,  a  ttitvs  abei. 
rj  KaKov  6  yptnevs  £a>ei  (3lov,  a  bopos  d  vavs, 
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kcu  rrovos  eVu  BaXaaaa  kcu  l%Bvs  a  nXavos  aypa. 
avrap  e/xot  yXvKvs  vnvos  wo  ifKaravco  (3a6v<fivX\a>, 
kcu  irayas  (fnXeoip i  tov  iyyvBev  i)x° v  aKoveiv, 
a  repnei  yjsocpeoio-a  tov  aypiov,  ov^t  rapacraei. 

MOSCHUS. 


99  O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still : 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover’s  heart  dost  fill. 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes,  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
hirst  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo’s  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love;  Oh,  if  Jove’s  will 
Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 

As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

MILTON. 


ioo  Sing  his  praises  that  doth  keep 

Our  flocks  from  harm, 

Pan,  the  father  of  our  sheep : 

^.nd  arm  in  arm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round, 

While  the  hollow  neighb’ring  ground 
Fills  the  music  with  her  sound. 

Pan,  O  great  god  Pan!  to  thee 
Thus  do  we  sing : 

Thou  that  keep’st  us  chaste  and  free 
As  the  young  spring, 

Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke, 

From  that  place  the  morn  is  broke 
To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke  ! 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 
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[Alcaics.] 

i oi  Captain  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please, 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o’er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  sun’s  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses’  bower : 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground:  And  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  pow’r 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

MILTON. 


102  Not  love  nor  war,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  change, 

Nor  duty  struggling  with  afflictions  strange, 

Not  these  alone  inspire  the  tuneful  shell : 

But  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord  dwell, 
There  also  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range, 
Watching  the  blue  smoke  of  the  elmy  grange 
Sky-ward  ascending  from  the  twilight  dell. 

Meek  aspirations  please  her,  lone  endeavour, 

And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy: 

She  loves  to  gaze  upon  the  crystal  river 
Diaphanous,  because  it  travels  slowly; 

Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  for  ever  : 

The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 

WORDSWORTH. 


% 

103  Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high 
Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never  fade  ! 
Mansion  of  truth  !  without  a  veil  or  shade 
Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit’s  eye. 
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There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence, 

Gasping  no  longer  for  life’s  feeble  breath ; 

But,  sentinelled  in  heaven,  its  glorious  presence 
With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not  death. 
Beloved  country !  banished  from  thy  shore 
A  stranger  in  this  prison-house  of  clay, 

The  exiled  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for  thee  ! 
Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 
Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way, 

That  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  dwelling  be. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 


104  As  the  winds  in  their  ceaseless  chase, 

When  they  rush  o’er  their  airy  sea, 

Thou  may’st  speed  through  the  realms  of  space — 
No  fetter  is  forged  for  thee ! 

Rejoice!  o’er  the  sluggard  tide 
Of  the  Styx  thy  bark  can  glide, 

And  thy  steps  evermore  shall  rove 
Through  the  glades  of  the  happy  grove; 

Where,  far  from  the  loath’d  Cocytus, 

The  loved  and  the  lost  invite  us. 

Thou  art  slave  to  the  earth  no  more  ! 

Oh  !  soul,  thou  art  freed  ! — and  we  1 — 

Ah  !  when  shall  our  toil  be  o’er  ? 

Ah  !  when  shall  we  rest  with  thee  1 

BULWER. 


105  Dear  native  brook!  wild  streamlet  of  the  West! 
How  many  various-fated  years  have  past, 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm’d  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 
I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray, 

But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 

Thy  crossing-plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  gray, 
And  bedded  sand  that,  veined  with  various  dyes, 
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Gleamed  through  thy  bright  transparence !  On  my  way, 
Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood’s  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 

Ah !  could  I  be  once  more  a  careless  child ! 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


io 6  Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee  ; 

And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  W est :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 

Venice  the  eldest  child  of  liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free; 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 

And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate, 

She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay; 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid, 

When  her  long  life  hath  reach’d  its  final  day : 

Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  pass’d  away. 

WORDSWORTH. 


107  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son, 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  all  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining?  Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Eavonius  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sowed  nor  spun. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taste  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air? 

He,  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 


MILTON. 
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108  Fond  words  have  oft  heen  spoken  to  thee,  Sleep ! 

And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest  names ; 

The  very  sweetest  words  that  fancy  frames, 

When  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong  and  deep ! 

Dear  bosom-child  we  call  thee,  that  dost  steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering ;  balm  that  tames 
All  anguish;  saint,  that  evil  thoughts  and  aims 
Takest  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep, 

Like  to  a  breeze  from  heaven.  Shall  I  alone, 

I  surely  not  a  man  ungently  made, 

Call  thee  worst  tyrant  by  which  flesh  is  crost? 
Perverse,  self-willed,  to  own  and  to  disown, 

Mere  slave  of  them  who  never  for  thee  prayed, 

Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted  most ! 

WORDSWORTH. 


109  *Neare  to  the  silverre  Trent 
She  to  whom  Nature  lent 
By  whom  the  Muses  late 
Have  for  their  greater  state 
Twining  an  anademme 
As  it  belonged  to  them 


Sirena  dwelleth, 
alle  that  excelleth, 
and  the  neate  Graces 
taken  their  places, 
wherewith  to  crowneher, 
most  to  renowne  her. 


Tagus  and  Pactolus 
Nor  for  their  golde  to  us 
Henceforth  of  all  the  rest 
Which,  as  the  daintyest, 
For  when  my  precious  one 
She  to  pearle  paragonne 

Our  mournfulle  Philomelle 
Henceforth  in  April 
And  to  her  shall  complayne 
Redoubling  every  strayne 
For  when  my  love  too  long 
As  it  had  suffered  wrong, 


are  to  thee  debtor, 
are  they  the  better; 
be  thou  the  river 
puts  them  down  ever  ; 
o’er  thee  doth  travelle 
turneth  thy  gravelle. 

that  rarest  tuner, 
shall  waken  the  sooner, 
from  the  thicke  cover, 
over  and  over ; 
her  chamber  keepeth, 
the  morning  weepeth. 

M.  DRAYTON. 
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iio  And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old, 

And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 

And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 

And  my  poor  wither’d  heart  was  dead, 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love] 

How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme, 

That  ever  warm’d  a  minstrel’s  dream, 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove? 

How  could  I  name  love’s  very  name, 

Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame? 

In  peace  Love  tunes  the  shepherd’s  reed; 

In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior’s  steed; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 


in  For  lo !  the  sea,  that  fleets  about  the  land, 

And,  like  a  girdle,  clips  her  solid  waist, 

Music  and  measure  doth  both  understand; 

For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
TJp  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast: 

And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  sphere, 

So  danceth  he  about  the  centre  here. 

Sometimes  his  proud  green  waves,  in  order  set, 

One  after  other  flow  unto  the  shore, 

Which  when  they  have  with  many  kisses  wet, 

They  ebb  away  in  order  as  before; 

And  to  make  known  his  courtly  love  the  more, 
He  oft  doth  lay  aside  his  three-fork’d  mace, 
And  with  his  arms  the  tim’rous  earth  embrace. 

SIR  JOHN  DAVIES. 


As  when  it  happeneth  that  some  lovely  town 
TTnto  a  barbarous  besieger  falls, 

Who  both  by  sword  and  flame  himself  instals, 
And  shameless  it  in  tears  and  blood  doth  drown ; 
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Her  beauty  spoil’d,  her  citizens  made  thralls, 

His  spite  yet  cannot  so  her  all  throw  down, 

But  that  some  statue,  pillar  of  renown, 

Yet  lurks  unmaim’d  within  her  weeping  walls: 

So  after  all  the  spoil,  disgrace  and  wreck, 

That  time,  the  world  and  death,  could  bring  combin’d, 
Amidst  that  mass  of  ruins  they  did  make, 

Safe  and  all  scarless  yet  remains  my  mind : 

From  this  so  high  transcendent  rapture  springs, 
That  I,  all  else  defac’d,  not  envy  kings. 

W.  DRUMMOND, 


[Sapphics.] 

1 13  Oh!  place  me  where  the  burning  noon 
Forbids  the  wither’d  flower  to  blow; 

Or  place  me  in  the  frigid  zone, 

On  mountains  of  eternal  snow: 

Let  me  pursue  the  steps  of  fame, 

Or  Poverty’s  more  tranquil  road ; 

Let  youth’s  warm  tide  my  veins  inflame, 

Or  sixty  winters  chill  my  blood: 

Though  my  fond  soul  to  Heaven  were  flown, 

Or  though  on  earth  ’tis  doom’d  to  pine, 
Prisoner  or  free — obscure  or  known: 

My  heart,  oh,  Laura!  still  is  thine. 

Whate’er  my  destiny  may  be, 

That  faithful  heart  still  burns  for  thee. 

C.  SMITH. 


1 14  Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 

Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe; 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell, 

With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell, 
Whene’er  their  suffering  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  sun: 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 

On  Earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 

A  few  and  evil  years  they  waste: 
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But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 

See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 

Clap  the  glad  wing  and  tower  away, 

And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 

PARNELL. 


[Alcaics.] 

1 15  Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 

O  Albion !  O  my  mother  isle  ! 

Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden’s  bowers, 

Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers; 

Thy  grassy  uplands’  gentle  swells, 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks; 

(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells, 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks), 

And  Ocean  mid  his  uproar  wild, 

Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child, 

Hence  for  many  a  fearless  age 
Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore, 

Nor  ever  proud  invader’s  rage 
Or  sacked  thy  towers  or  stained  thy  fields  with  gore. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


[Sapphics.] 

1 16  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  Nymph,  that  liv’st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell, 

By  slow  Meander’s  margent  green, 

And  in  the  violet-embroidered  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well; 

Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair, 

That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 

Oh,  if  thou  have 

Plid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where, 

Sweet  Queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 

So  mayest  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 

And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven’s  harmonies. 

MILTON. 
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1 17  She  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace, 

Gentle  in  form  and  fair  of  face: 

Tell  me,  thou  ancient  mariner, 

That  sailest  on  the  sea, 

If  ship  or  sail  or  evening  star 
Be  half  so  fair  as  she! 

Tell  me,  thou  gallant  cavalier, 

Whose  shining  arms  I  see, 

If  steed  or  sword  or  battle-field 
Be  half  so  fair  as  she ! 

Tell  me,  thou  swain,  that  guard’st  thy  flock 
Beneath  the  shadowy  tree, 

If  flock  or  vale  or  mountain-ridge 
Be  half  so  fair  as  she. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 


1 18  Lofft,  unto  thee  one  tributary  song 

The  simple  Muse,  admiring,  fain  would  bring ; 

She  longs  to  lisp  thee  to  the  listening  throng, 

And  with  thy  name  to  bid  the  woodlands  ring. 

Fain  would  she  blazon  all  thy  virtues  forth, 

Thy  warm  philanthropy,  thy  justice  mild, 

Would  say  how  thou  didst  foster  kindred  worth, 

And  to  thy  bosom  snatch’d  misfortune’s  child : 

Firm  she  would  paint  thee,  with  becoming  zeal, 

Upright  and  learned  as  the  Pylian  sire, 

Would  say  how  sweetly  thou  couldst  sweep  the  lyre, 
And  shew  thy  labours  for  the  public  weal, 

Ten  thousand  virtues  tell  with  joys  supreme, 

But,  ah !  she  shrinks  abashed  before  the  arduous  theme. 

H.  K.  WHITE. 


119  Not  faster  yonder  rowers’  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 

Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright, 

That  tracks  the  shallop’s  course  in  light, 
Melts  in  the  lake  away, 
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120 


121 


Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days. 

Then  if  in  life’s  uncertain  main 
Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail; 

If  faithful,  wise  and  brave  in  vain, 

"Woe,  want  and  exile  thou  sustain 
Beneath  the  fickle  gale; 

Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 

On  thankless  courts  or  friends  estranged. 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 


Emblem  of  life,  see  changeful  April  sail 
In  varying  vest  along  the  shadowy  skies, 

Now  bidding  Summer’s  softest  zephyrs  rise, 

Anon  recalling  Winter’s  stormy  gale, 

And  pouring  from  the  cloud  her  sudden  hail; 
Then  smiling  through  the  tear  that  dims  her  eyes, 
While  Iris  with  her  braid  the  welkin  dyes, 
Promise  of  sunshine,  not  so  prone  to  fail. 

So,  to  us,  sojourners  in  life’s  low  vale, 

The  smiles  of  Fortune  flatter  to  deceive, 

While  still  the  Fates  the  web  of  misery  weave : 
So  Hope  exultant  spreads  her  airy  sail, 

And  from  the  present  gloom  the  soul  conveys 
To  distant  summers,  and  far  happier  days. 

H.  K.  WHITE. 


The  fall’n  leaf  repeats  the  mournful  tale 
Of  beauty  faded,  and  retiring  joy; 

Some  golden  reliques  float  on  every  gale, 

And  nature’s  death  comes  hastening  to  destroy. 

Brief  is  that  death; — and  is  not  ours  the  same? 
The  mystic  voice,  that  wakes  the  new-born  year, 
With  mightier  sound  shall  from  the  dust  reclaim 
The  friend  we  mourn  in  chilly  sorrow  here. 
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Oh!  as  the  Spring  adorn’d  with  flowers  will  rise, 
So  may  their  virtues  bear  a  deathless  bloom, 

And  spread  and  brighten  in  serener  skies, 

Sav’d  through  the  silent  winter  of  the  tomb. 

FRANCIS  HODGSON. 


122  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord, 

How  sure  is  their  defence; 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  distant  lands  and  realms  remote, 
Supported  by  thy  care, 

Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt, 
And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please; 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warmed, 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

ADDISON. 


[Sapphics.] 

123  Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  birds’  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  lie  see  no  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun, 

And  loves  to  lie  in  the  sun, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

SHAKESPERE. 
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[Metram  PytMambicum  Pnmmn.] 

1 24  How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  half  a  dream. 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height 
To  hear  each  other’s  whispered  speech; 

Eating  the  Lotus,  day  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray : 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


[Alcaics.] 

125  The  sturdy  rock,  for  all  his  strength, 
By  raging  seas  is  rent  in  twain: 
The  marble  stone  is  pierced  at  length 
With  little  drops  of  drizzling  rain: 
The  ox  doth  yield  unto  the  yoke: 
The  steel  obeyeth  the  hammer  stroke. 

The  stately  stag,  that  seems  so  stout, 
By  yelping  hounds  at  bay  is  set: 
The  swiftest  bird  that  flees  about, 

Is  caught  at  length  in  fowler’s  net : 
The  greatest  fish  in  deepest  brook 
Is  soon  deceived  with  subtle  hook. 


126  Yea,  man  himself,  unto  whose  will 
All  things  are  bounden  to  obey, 

For  all  his  wit  and  worthy  skill, 

Doth  fade  at  length  and  fall  away. 
There  is  no  thing  but  time  doth  waste ; 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  consume  at  last. 
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But  Virtue  sits,  triumphing  still 
Upon  the  throne  of  glorious  Fame  : 

Though  spiteful  Death  man’s  body  kill, 

Yet  hurts  he  not  his  virtuous  name: 

By  life  or  death  whatso  betides, 

The  state  of  Virtue  never  slides. 

_  M.  THORN.  (?) 


127  I  view  thee  on  the  calmy  shore, 

When  Ocean  stills  his  waves  to  rest ; 

Or  when  slow-moving  on  the  surges  hoar 
Meet  with  deep  hollow  roar 
And  whiten  o’er  his  breast ; 

And  when  the  moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 

And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  beams. 

When  the  low  gales  of  evening  moan  along, 

X  love  with  thee  to  feel  the  calm  cool  breeze, 

And  roam  the  pathless  forest  wilds  among, 
Listening  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  trees 
Full-foliaged,  as  they  lift  their  arms  on  high, 

And  wave  their  shadowy  heads  in  wildest  melody. 

R.  SOUTHEY. 


128  O  thou,  my  Lyre,  awake,  arise, 

And  hail  the  Sun’s  returning  force; 

Ev’n  now  he  climbs  the  northern  skies, 

And  health  and  hope  attend  his  course. 

The  gentler  hours  spread  their  wing; 

And  fancy  mocking  winter’s  night, 

With  flowers  and  dews  and  streaming  light, 
Already  decks  the  new-born  spring. 

— O  Fountain  of  the  golden  day, 

Could  mortal  vows  promote  thy  speed; 

How  soon  before  thy  vernal  ray 
Should  each  unkindly  damp  recede. 

How  soon  each  hovering  tempest  fly, 

Whose  storms  for  mischief  arm  the  sky. 

AKENSIDE. 
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Awake,  awake,  my  Lyre ! 

And  tell  thy  silent  Master’s  humble  tale, 

In  sounds  that  may  prevail ; 

Sounds  that  gentle  thoughts  inspire  : 

Though  so  exalted  she 
And  I  so  lowly  be, 

Tell  her  such  different  notes  make  all  thy  harmony. 
Hark,  how  the  strings  awake  ! 

And  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  near, 
Themselves  with  awful  fear, 

A  kind  of  numerous  trembling  make. 

Now  all  thy  forces  try, 

Now  all  thy  charms  apply, 

Revenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye. 

COWLEY. 


130  ’Tis  vanished  all — in  hurried  flight — 

Ere  yet  I  felt  Time’s  trophies  white 

Were  sprinkled  on  my  brow, — or  thought,  that  since 

the  light 

Beam’d  on  me,  what  long  years  had  flown ; 

Time’s  snows  are  on  my  forehead  thrown, 

And  many  a  winter  now,  and  many  a  spring,  are  gone. 

But  what  doth  this,  all  this,  avail? 

For  soon,  too  soon,  oblivion  pale 

Will  blot  alike  the  good  and  evil  of  my  tale. 

’Twill  then  be  said — whoe’er  thou  be, 

That  world  is  lost,  which  flatter’d  thee, 

And  all  thou  hast  pursued  is  fruitless  vanity. 

Oh !  while  thy  sinful  soul  can  cast 
Sin’s  robes  away — redeem  the  past, 

If  not  in  deeds,  in  words  to  praise  thy  Mhker  haste. 


How  short  is  Life’s  uncertain  space ! 

How  quickly  is  it  run! 

How  swift  the  wild  precarious  chase ! 
Anxious  and  difficult  the  race! 

And  what  the  prize,  when  won? 
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Youth  stops  at  first  its  wilful  ears 
To  Wisdom’s  kindest  voice; 

Till  now  arrived  to  riper  years, 

Experienced  age,  worn  out  with  cares, 
Repents  its  earlier  choice. 

What  though  its  prospects  now  appear 
So  grateful  to  the  mind; 

Yet  groundless  Hope,  and  teasing  Eear, 

By  turns  the  busy  moments  share, 

And  leave  a  sting  behind. 

JAMES  MERRICK. 


132  Art  thou  a  wanderer?  Hast  thou  seen 
O’erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark? 

A  shipwrecked  sufferer  hast  thou  been 
Misfortune’s  mark? 

Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
Condemned  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 

Live !  thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

To  friendship  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame, 

And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 

Who  stole  into  thy  breast,  to  aim 
A  surer  blow? 

Live,  and  repine  not  o’er  his  loss, 

A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told  : 

Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 
Eor  friendship’s  gold. 

J.  MONTGOMERY. 


133  Giver  of  glowing  light! 

Though  but  a  god  of  other  days, 

The  kings  and  sages 
Of  wiser  ages 

Still  live  and  gladden  in  thy  genial  rays! 

FOL.  SILV.  11. 
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King  of  the  tuneful  lyre, 

Still  poets’  hymns  to  thee  belong; 

Though  lips  are  cold 
Whereon  of  old 

Thy  beams  all  turn’d  to  worshipping  and  song ! 

134  Lord  of  the  dreadful  bow, 

None  triumph  now  for  Python’s  death; 

But  thou  dost  save 
From  hungry  grave 

The  life  that  hangs  upon  a  summer’s  breath. 

Father  of  rosy  day, 

No  more  thy  clouds  of  incense  rise; 

But  waking  flowers 
At  morning  hours, 

Give  out  their  sweets  to  meet  thee  in  the  skies. 

God  of  the  Delphic  fane, 

No  more  thou  listenest  to  hymns  sublime; 

But  they  will  leave 
On  winds  at  eve, 

A  solemn  echo  to  the  end  of  time. 

T.  HOOD. 


135  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man’s  illusion  given; 

The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Woe, 

Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow, — 

There’s  nothing  true  but  Heaven! 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory’s  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  Even; 

And  Love  and  Hope,  and  Beauty’s  bloom, 

Are  blossoms  gathered  from  the  tomb; 

There’s  nothing  bright  but  Heaven ! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we’re  driven, 

And  Fancy’s  flash  and  Beason’s  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way: 

There’s  nothing  calm  but  Heaven! 

T.  MOORE. 


jr 
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136  With  lorn  delight  the  scene  I  view’d, 

Past  joys  and  sorrows  were  renew’d; 

My  infant  hopes  and  fears 
Look’d  lovely  through  the  solitude 
Of  retrospective  years. 

And  still,  in  Memory’s  twilight  bowers, 

The  spirits  of  departed  hours, 

With  mellowing  tints,  pourtray 
The  blossoms  of  life’s  vernal  flowers, 

For  ever  fall’n  away. 

Till  youth’s  delirious  dream  is  o’er, 

Sanguine  with  hope,  we  look  before, 

The  future  good  to  find; 

In  age,  when  error  charms  no  more, 

For  bliss  we  look  behind. 

J.  MONTGOMERY. 


137  Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying, 
Hear  the  soft  winds  above  me  flying, 

With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute, 

And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying, 
Nor  be  myself  too  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roul  his  waters  near, 

Gilt  with  sun-beams  here  and  there, 

On  whose  enamel’d  bank  I’ll  walk, 

And  see  how  prettily  they  smile,  and  hear 
How  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah!  wretched  and  too  solitary  he, 

Who  loves  not  his  own  companie! 

He’l  feel  the  weight  of’t  many  a  day, 

Unless  he  calls  in  sin  or  vanitie 
To  help  to  bear’t  away. 

COWLEY. 
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138  Where’s  now  imperial  Rome, 

Who  erst  to  subject-kings  denounced  their  doom, 
And  shook  the  sceptre  o’er  a  trembling  world? 
From  her  proud  height  by  force  barbarian  hurl’d ! 
Now,  on  some  broken  capital  reclined, 

The  sage  of  classic  mind 
Her  awful  relics  views  with  pitying  eye, 

And  o’er  departed  grandeur  heaves  a  sigh; 

Or  fancies,  wandering  in  his  moonlight  walk, 

The  prostrate  fanes  and  mouldering  dome  among 
He  sees  the  mighty  ghosts  of  heroes  stalk 
In  melancholy  majesty  along; 

Or  pensive  hover  o’er  the  ruins  round, 

Their  pallid  brows  with  faded  laurel  bound ; 

While  Cato’s  shade  seems  scornful  to  survey 
A  race  of  slaves  and  sternly  strides  away. 


139  The  world’s  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 

The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 
Her  winter  weeds  outworn: 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 
From  waves  serener  far; 

A  new  Peneus  rolls  its  fountains 
Against  the  morning  star. 

Where  fairer  Temples  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cy clads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime; 

And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 

All  earth  can  take  or  heaven  can  give. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


140  Sweet  Echo,  sleeps  thy  vocal  shell, 

Where  this  high  arch  o’erhangs  the  dell; 
While  Tweed,  with  sun-reflecting  streams, 
Chequers  thy  rocks  with  dancing  beams  ? 
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Here  may  no  clamours  harsh  intrude, 

No  brawling  hound  or  clarion  rude! 

Here  no  fell  beast  of  midnight  prowl, 

And  teach  thy  tortured  cliffs  to  howl. 

Be  thine  to  pour  these  vales  along 
Some  artless  shepherd’s  evening  song; 

While  night’s  sweet  bird  from  yon  high  spray 
Responsive  listens  to  hiS  lay. 

And  if,  like  me,  some  love-lorn  maid 
Should  sing  her  sorrows  to  thy  shade, 

Oh!  soothe  her  breast,  ye  rocks  around, 

With  softest  sympathy  of  sound. 

DARWIN. 


141  The  solemn  harmony 

Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  singing 
•  To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn; 

Then  as  a  wild  swan,  when  sublimely  winging 
Its  path  athwart  the  thunder-smoke  of  dawn, 

Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden  light 
On  the  heavy  sounding  plain, 

When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain ; 

As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburthened  of  their  rain ; 
As  a  far  taper  fades  with  fading  night, 

As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day, 

My  song,  its  pinions  disarrayed  of  might, 

Drooped ;  o’er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain, 

As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 

Hiss  round  a  drowner’s  head  in  their  tempestuous  play. 


[Sapphics.] 

142  I  would  I  were  a  careless  child, 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o’er  the  dark  blue  wave; 


54  Passages  for  Translation  into 

The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon  pride 
Accords  not  with  the  freeborn  soul, 

Which  loves  the  mountain’s  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind; 

My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darkened  mind. 

Oh!  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 
Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest! 

Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest. 

BYRON. 


j  43  Shout  for  the  mighty  men, 

Who  died  along  this  shore — 

Who  died  within  this  mountain  glen! 

For  never  nobler  chieftain’s  head 
Was  laid  on  Valour’s  crimson  bed, 

Nor  ever  prouder  gore 
Sprang  forth,  than  theirs  who  won  the  day 
Upon  thy  strand,  Thermopylae. 

Shout  for  the  mighty  men, 

Who  on  the  Persian  tents, 

Like  lions  from  their  midnight  den 
Bounding  on  the  slumbering  deer, 

Bush’d — a  storm  of  sword  and  spear; — 
Like  the  roused  elements, 

Let  loose  from  an  immortal  hand, 

To  chasten  or  to  crush  a  land. 

CROLY. 


144  When  the  wearing  cares  of  state 

Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight, 
When  from  his  pomp  retired  alone 
He  feels  the  duties  of  the  throne, 
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Feels  that  the  multitude  below 
Depend  on  him  for  weal  or  woe; 

When  his  powerful  will  may  bless 
A  realm  with  peace  and  happiness, 

Or  with  desolating  breath 

Breathe  ruin  round  and  woe  and  death; 

Oh !  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 

Bid  it  humanize  his  soul! 

He  shall  not  feel  the  empire’s  weight, 

He  shall  not  feel  the  cares  of  state, 

The  bowl  shall  each  dark  thought  beguile, 

And  nations  live  and  prosper  from  his  smile. 

SOUTHEY. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Secundum.] 

145  When  we  meet  as  when  we  part, 

Why  should  sighs  attend  us, 

Making  sad  the  gayest  heart 
Heaven  is  pleased  to  send  us? 

Why,  when  all  is  bright  to-day, 

Should  man  choose  to  borrow 
Something  from  the  darker  ray, 

Destined  for  to-morrow? 

If  indeed  to-morrow  brings 
What  is  like  to  sear  us, 

Why  not  seize  by  both  its  wings 
Pleasure,  while  ’tis  near  us? 

Why  still  float  life’s  ocean  o’er, 

Missing  joys  designed  us, 

Casting  anxious  eyes  before, 

Tearful  ones  behind  us? 

ANON. 


146  Sweet  evening  hour!  sweet  evening  hour! 
That  calms  the  air  and  shuts  the  flower, 
That  brings  the  wild  bee  to  its  nest, 

The  infant  to  its  mother’s  breast. 
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Sweet  hour!  that  bids  the  labourer  cease, 

That  gives  the  weary  team  release, 

And  leads  them  home,  and  crowns  them  there 
With  rest  and  shelter,  food  and  care. 

0  season  of  soft  sounds  and  hues, 

Of  twilight  walks  among  the  dews, 

Of  feelings  calm  and  converse  sweet, 

And  thoughts  too  shadowy  to  repeat! 

Yes,  lovely  hour!  thou  art  the  time 
When  feelings  flow  and  wishes  climb, 

When  timid  souls  begin  to  dare, 

And  God  receives  and  answers  prayer. 


1 47  Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 

Hoar  winter’s  blooming  child,  delightful  spring  ! 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 
And  swelling  buds  are  crowned ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth 
(Crowned  with  fresh  blooms,  and  ever-springing  shade) 
Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

O  thou,  whose  pow’rful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed, 

Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madding  winds, 

And  thro’  the  stormy  deep 
Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores;  those  tender  showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds; 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 
The  milky  ear’s  green  stem. 

148  0  nymph  !  approach,  while  yet  the  temperate  sun, 
With  bashful  forehead,  through  the  cool  moist  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams, 

And  with  chaste  kisses  'wooes 
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The  earth’s  fair  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  veil 

Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  frequent  shade 
Protects  thy  modest  blooms 
From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short :  the  red  dog-star 

Shall  scorch  thy  tresses  ;  and  the  mower’s  sithe 
Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  I  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 

For,  O !  not  all  that  Autumn’s  lap  contains, 

Nor  Summer’s  ruddiest  fruits, 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone.  * 

A.  L.  BARBAULD. 


149  *See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 
Where  the  waters  gently  pass, 

Every  way  her  free  arms  flinging 
O’er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass. 

Long  ere  winter  blasts  are  fled, 

See  her  tipp’d  with  vernal  red, 

And  her  kindly  flower  display’d 
Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  shade. 

Though  the  rudest  hand  assail  her, 
Patiently  she  droops  awhile, 

But  when  showers  and  breezes  hail  her, 
Wears  again  her  willing  smile. 

Thus  I  learn  Contentment’s  power 
From  the  slighted  willow  bower, 

Ready  to  give  thanks  and  live 
On  the  least  that  Heaven  may  give. 

KEBLE. 


150  O  Memory,  celestial  maid ! 

Who  glean’st  the  flow’ret3  cropt  by  time, 
And,  suffering  not  a  leaf  to  fade, 

Preserv’st  the  blossoms  of  our  prime; 
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Bring,  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind, 
When  life  was  new,  and  all  was  kind; 

And  bring  that  garland  to  my  sight, 

With  which  my  favour’d  crook  was  bound; 
And  bring  that  wreath  of  roses  bright, 

Which  then  my  festive  temples  crown’d, 
And  once  more  to  my  ear  convey 
The  strains  that  wak’d  a  happier  day; 

And  sketch  with  care  the  Muses’  bower; 

Nor  yet  omit  a  single  flower, 

Of  all  that  fling  their  sweetness  round, 

And  seem  to  consecrate  the  ground. 

*  SHENSTONE. 


151  Gentle  spring!  in  sunshine  clad, 

Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display ! 

For  winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad, 

And  thou, — thou  makest  the  sad  heart  gay. 

He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  train, 

The  sleet  and  the  snow  and  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 

And  they  shrink  away  and  they  flee  in  fear, 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees  so  old 
Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow ; 

And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold, 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low; 

And  snugly  housed  from  the  wind  and  weather, 

Mope  like  birds  that  are  changing  feather. 

But  the  storm  retires,  and  the  sky  grows  clear, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

LONGFELLOW. 


152  Yet  ere  I  go, 

Disdainful  Beauty,  thou  shalt  be 
So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling’st  away  with  me. 
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A  faith  so  bright, 

As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  rust; 

So  firm,  that  lovers  might 
Have  read  thy  story  in  my  dust, 

And  crowned  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdant  as  thy  youth, 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost; 

For  all  true  lovers,  when  they  find 
That  my  just  aims  were  crost, 

Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

THOMAS  STANLEY. 


[AJcaics.] 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 

When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 
And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit; 

When  young  and  old  in  circle 
Around  the  firebrands  close; 

When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 
And  trims  his  helmet’s  plume; 

When  the  goodwife’s  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  through  the  loom; 

With  weeping  and  with  laughter 
Still  is  the  story  told, 

How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


T.  B.  MACAULAY. 
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154  *  When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laugh¬ 
ing  soil ; 

When  Summer’s  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mower’s  toil ; 

When  Winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fallow  and  the 
flood; 

In  God  the  earth  rejoiceth  still,  and  owns  its  Maker  good. 

The  birds  that  wake  the  morning,  and  those  that  love  the 
shade ; 

The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain  or  lull  the  drowsy 
glade ;  > 

The  sun  that  from  his  amber-bower  rejoiceth  on  his  way; 

The  moon  and  stars — their  Master’s  name  in  silent  pomp 
display. 

Shall  man,  the  lord  of  nature,  expectant  of  the  sky, — 

Shall  man  alone,  unthankful,  his  little  praise  deny? 

No;  let  the  year  forsake  his  course,  the  seasons  cease  to  be, 

Thee,  Father,  must  we  always  love,  and,  Saviour,  honour 
thee. 

The  flowers  of  spring  may  wither,  the  hope  of  summer  fade, 

The  autumn  droop  in  winter,  the  birds  forsake  the  shade; 

The  winds  be  lull’d,  the  sun  and  moon  forget  their  old 
decree ; 

But  we,  in  Nature’s  latest  hours,  0  Lord!  will  cling  to 
thee. 

HEBER. 


155  I  travelled  among  unknown  men, 
In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 

Nor,  England!  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

’Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 
To  love  thee  more  and  more. 
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Among  thy  mountains  did  I  fee] 

The  joy  of  my  desire; 

And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  "wheel 
Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  played; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy’s  eyes  surveyed. 

WORDSWORTH. 


156  What  woke  the  busied  sound  that  lay 
In  Memnon’s  harp  of  yore? 

What  spirit  on  its  viewless  way 
Along  the  Nile’s  green  shore  ? 

Oh !  not  the  night,  and  not  the  storm, 

And  not  the  lightning’s  fire, 

But  sunlight’s  torch,  the  kind,  the  warm, 
This,  this  awoke  the  lyre? 

What  wins  the  heart’s  deep  chords  to  pour 
Thus  music  forth  on  life  ? 

Like  a  sweet  voice  prevailing  o’er 
The  truant  sounds  of  strife  ? 

Oh  !  not  the  conflict  ’midst  the  throng, 

Not  even  the  trumpet’s  hour; 

Love  is  the  gifted  and  the  strong 
To  wake  that  music’s  power. 

HEMANS. 


157  *Wert  thou,  like  me,  in  life’s  low  vale, 

With  thee  how  blest,  that  lot  I’d  share; 
With  thee  I’d  fly  wherever  gale 

Could  waft,  or  bounding  galley  bear. 

But  parted  by  severe  decree, 

Far  different  must  our  fortunes  prove; 
May  thine  be  joy — enough  for  me 
To  weep  and  pray  for  him  I  love. 


Passages  for  Translation  into 

The  pangs  this  foolish  heart  must  feel, 

When  hope  shall  be  for  ever  flown, 

No  sullen  murmur  shall  reveal, 

No  selfish  murmurs  ever  own. 

Nor  will  I,  through  life’s  weary  years. 

Like  a  pale  drooping  mourner  move, 

While  I  can  think  my  secret  tears 
May  wound  the  heart  of  him  I  love. 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 


And  when  the  Sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook, 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 

Hide  me  from  day’s  garish  eye, 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 

Entice  the  dewy-feathered  sleep. 

MILTON. 


Eair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon; 

As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain’d  his  noon: 

Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hast’ning  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song; 

And  having  pray’d  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along ! 
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We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you  or  any  thing : 

We  die, 

As  your  hours  do;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer’s  rain, 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne’er  to  be  found  again. 

HERRICK. 


[Alcaics.] 

160  Tyrant  of  man  !  Imperious  Fate  ! 

I  bow  before  thy  dread  decree, 

Nor  hope  in  this  uncertain  state 
To  find  a  seat  secure  from  thee. 

Life  is  a  dark,  tumultuous  stream, 

With  many  a  care  and  sorrow  foul, 

Yet  thoughtless  mortals  vainly  deem 
That  it  can  yield  a  limpid  bowl. 

Think  not  that  stream  will  backward  flow, 

Or  cease  its  destined  course  to  keep ; 

As  soon  the  blazing  spark  shall  glow 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  deep. 

Believe  not  Fate  at  thy  command 
Will  grant  a  meed  she  never  gave; 

As  soon  the  airy  tower  shall  stand, 

That’s  built  upon  a  passing  wave. 

J.  D.  CARLYLE. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Tertmm.] 

i6i  Swifter  far  than  summer’s  flight, 
Swifter  far  than  youth’s  delight, 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night, 

Art  thou  come  and  gone: 


Passages  for  Translation  into 

As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead, 

As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped, 

As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  alone,  alone. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 

Loses  for  a  matron’s  head, 

Violets  for  a  maiden  dead: 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be  : 

On  the  living  grave  I  bear 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear, 

Let  no  friend,  however  dear, 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


What  liberty  so  glad  and  gay 
As  where  the  mountain  boy, 
Peckless  of  regions  far  away, 

A  prisoner  lives  in  joy? 

The  dreary  sounds  of  crowded  earth, 
The  cries  of  camp  or  town, 

Never  untuned  his  lonely  mirth, 

Nor  drew  his  visions  down. 

The  snow-clad  peaks  of  rosy  light, 

That  meet  his  morning  view, 

The  thwarting  cliffs  that  bound  his  sight, 
They  bonud  his  fancy  too. 

Two  ways  alone  his  roving  eye 
For  aye  may  onward  go, 

Or  in  the  azure  deep  on  high 
Or  darksome  mere  below. 


KEBLE. 
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[Sapphics.] 

163  Thrice  happy  lie,  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world  doth  live  his  own, 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

O  how  more  sweet  is  birds’  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  soft  sobbings  of  the  widow’d  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince’s  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve ! 

O  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr’s  wholesome  breath, 

And  sighs  perfum’d,  which  new-born  flow’rs  unfold, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath ! 

How  sweet  are  streams  to1  poison  drunk  in  gold! 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  falsehoods,  slights : 
Woods’  silent  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

W.  DRUMMOND. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Tertium.] 

164  '‘Of  holier  joy  he  sang,  more  true  delight, 

In  other  happier  isles  for  them  reserved, 

'Who,  faithful  here,  from  constancy  and  right 
And  truth  have  never  swerved; 

How  evermore  the  tempered  ocean  gales 

Breathe  round  those  hidden  islands  of  the  blest, 

Steeped  in  the  glory  spread,  when  daylight  fails, 
Far  in  the  sacred  West; 

How  unto  them,  beyond  our  mortal  night, 

Shines  evermore  in  strength  the  golden  day; 

And  meadows  with  purpureal  roses  bright 
Bloom  round  their  feet  alway; 

And  how  ’twas  given  thro’  virtue  to  aspire 
To  golden  seats  in  ever-calm  abodes; 

Of  mortal  men,  admitted  to  the  quire 
Of  high  immortal  Gods. 

R.  C.  TRENCH. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 


1  to ]  i.  c.  compared  to. 
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165  Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 

That  thinly  decks  his  few  grey  hairs ; 

Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs, 

That  she  may  sun  thee; 

Whole  summer  fields  are  thine  by  right; 

And  Autumn,  melancholy  wight ! 

Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight, 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  zephyrs  choose; 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 
Her  head  impearling; 

Thou  liv’st  with  less  ambitious  aim, 

Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame; 

Thou  art,  indeed,  by  many  a  claim, 

The  poet’s  darling. 

WORDSWORTH. 


[Metrum  Hipponacteum.] 

166  He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 

And  rear’d  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong. 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 

What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  ! 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
XJpon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
Of  flesh  and  blood !  where  honour,  pow’r,  renown, 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds  who  do  it  so  esteem. 


DANIEL. 
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*  I  see  the  Deep’s  untrampled  floor 
With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown; 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown : 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 

How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live  and  call  it  pleasure ; — 

To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

SHELLEY. 


I  heard  thy  fate  without  a  tear, 

Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh ; 

And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear — 
Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 

I  know  not  what  hath  seared  mine  eye; 
The  tears  refuse  to  start ! 

But  every  drop  its  lids  deny 
Balls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

Yes !  deep  and  heavy — one  by  one, 

They  sink  and  turn  to  care; 

As  caverned  waters  wear  the  stone, 

Yet  dropping,  harden  there. 

They  cannot  petrify  more  fast 
Than  feelings  sunk  remain, 

Which,  coldly  fixed,  regard  the  past, 

But  never  melt  again. 


BYRON. 
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169  Oh  !  snatched  away  in  beauty’s  bloom, 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom  : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread; 

Fond  wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturb’d  the  dead  ! 

Away;  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress: 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou — who  tell’st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 

BYRON. 


170  *1  would  be  calm, — I  would  be  free 

From  thoughts  and  images  of  Thee ; 

But  Nature  and  thy  will  conspire 
To  bar  me  from  my  fair  desire. 

The  trees  are  moving  with  thy  grace, 
The  water  will  reflect  thy  face  ; 

The  very  flowers  are  plotting  deep, 

And  in  thy  breath  their  odours  steep. 

The  breezes,  when  mine  eyes  I  close, 
With  sighs,  just  like  mine  own,  impose; 
The  nightingale  then  takes  her  part, 
And  plays  thy  voice  against  my  heart. 

If  Thou  then  in  one  golden  chain 
Canst  bind  the  world,  I  strive  in  vain ; 
Perchance  my  wisest  scheme  would  be 
To  join  this  great  conspiracy. 


R.  M.  MILNES. 
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[Sapphics.] 

1 71  Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne’er  designed  for  me  : 

Ah !  why  do  dark’ning  shades  conceal 
The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be? 

Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss  : 

Truth ! — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 
Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this? 

I  loved — but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled : 

How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone 
When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 

Though  gay  companions  o’er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill : 

Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart — the  heart — is  lonely  still. 

BYRON. 


172  *  How  fearful  ’tis  to  walk  the  sounding  shore, 

When  lowers  the  sky,  and  winds  are  piping  loud  ! 

And  round  the  beach  the  tearful  maidens  crowd, 

Scar’d  at  the  swelling  surge,  and  thunder’s  roar. 

High  o’er  the  cliffs  the  screaming  sea-mews  soar, 

Lost  is  th’  adventurous  bark  in  stormy  cloud, 

The  shrill  blast  whistles  through  the  fluttering  shroud ; 
And,  lo,  the  gallant  crew,  that  erst  before 
Secure  rode  tilting  o’er  the  placid  wave, 

Scarce  know  to  stem  the  black  hnd  boisterous  main, 
And  view  with  eyes  aghast  their  watery  grave. 

So  fares  it  with  the  breast  of  him,  the  swain, 

Who  quits  content  for  mad  ambition’s  lore ; 

Short  are  his  days,  and  distant  far  the  shore. 

BAMPFYLDE. 


1 73  Oh  !  what  is  the  gain  of  restless  care, 

And  what  is  ambition’s  treasure, 

And  what  are  the  joys  that  the  modish  share 
In  their  haunts  of  sickly  pleasure? 


70  Passages  for  Translation  into 

The  shade  with  its  silence,— oh !  is  it  not  sweet, 
And  to  lie  in  the  sun  by  the  fountain, 

And  the  wild-flower’s  scent  at  eve  to  meet, 

And  to  rove  o’er  the  heath  and  the  mountain  1 

Oh  !  where  is  the  morning  seen  to  rise, 

The  violet  marked  as  ’tis  springing, 

The  zephyr  heard  as  at  eve  it  sighs, 

The  blackbird  loved  for  its  singing ! 

Oh  !  there  alone  can  the  heart  be  gay. 

The  thought  be  free  from  sorrow, 

And  soft  the  night,  and  short  the  day, 

And  welcome  again  the  morrow. 

W.  SMYTH. 

[Hendecasyllabics.] 

174  The  peace  of  Heaven  attend  thy  shade, 

My  early  friend,  my  favourite  maid ; 

When  life  was  new,  companions  gay, 

We  hailed  the  morning  of  our  day. 

Ah !  with  joy  did  I  behold 
The  flower  of  beauty  fair  unfold  ! 

And  feared  no  storm  to  blast  thy  bloom, 

Or  bring  thee  to  an  early  tomb. 

Untimely  gone !  for  ever  fled 
The  roses  of  the  cheek  so  red; 

The  affection  warm,  the  temper  mild, 

The  sweetness  that  in  sorrow  smiled. 

Alas !  the  cheek  where  beauty  glowed, 

The  heart  where  goodness  overflowed, 

A  clod  amid  the  vallev  lies, 

And  ‘  dust  to  dust’  the  mourner  cries. 

1 75  Oh  !  from  thy  kindred  early  torn. 

And  to  thy  grave  untimely  borne, 

Vanished  for  ever  from  my  view, 

Thou  sister  of  my  soul,  adieu ! 
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Fair  with  my  first  ideas  twined, 

Thine  image  oft  will  meet  my  mind; 

And  while  remembrance  brings  thee  near, 
Affection  sad  will  drop  a  tear. 

How  oft  does  sorrow  bend  the  head, 
Before  we  dwell  among  the  dead ! 

Scarce  in  the  years  of  manly  prime, 

I’ve  often  wept  the  wrecks  of  time. 

What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye! 

What  deaths  we  suffer,  ere  we  die! 

Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 

And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more! 


No  after-friendship  e’er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days; 

And  ne’er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

Affection  dies,  a  vernal  flower; 

And  love,  the  blossom  of  an  hour; 

The  spring  of  fancy  cares  control, 

And  mar  the  beauty  of  the  soul. 

Versed  in  the  commerce  of  deceit, 

How  soon  the  heart  begins  to  beat! 

The  blood  runs  cold  at  interest’s  call; — 
They  look  with  equal  eyes  on  all. 

Then  lovely  Nature  is  expelled, 

And  friendship  is  romantic  held; 

Then  prudence  comes  with  hundred  eyes: — 
The  veil  is  rent:  the  vision  flies. 


The  dear  illusion  will  not  last; 
The  era  of  enchantment’s  past; 
The  wild  romance  of  life  is  done; 
The  real  history  is  begun. 
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The  sallies  of  the  soul  are  o’er,  + 

The  feast  of  fancy  is  no  more; 

And  ill  the  banquet  is  supplied 
By  form,  by  gravity,  by  pride. 

Ye  gods!  whatever  ye  withhold, 

Let  my  affections  ne’er  grow  old; 

Ne’er  may  the  human  glow  depart, 

Nor  Nature  yield  to  frigid  art! 

Still  may  the  generous  bosom  bum, 

Though  doomed  to  bleed  o’er  beauty’s  urn; 

And  still  the  friendly  face  appear, 

Though  moistened  with  a  tender  tear! 

LOG  AX. 


178  The  sun-beams  streak  the  azure  skies, 

And  line  with  light  the  mountain’s  brow: 

With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 

And  chase  the  roebuck  through  the  snow. 

From  rock  to  rock  with  giant-bound, 

High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass, 

Mute,  lest  the  air,  convulsed  by  sound, 

Bend  from  above  a  frozen  mass. 

The  goats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 

XJp  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude, 

Mark’d  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey, 

From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 

And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 

And  as  the  echoing  cliffs  reply, 

The  huts  peep  o’er  the  morning-cloud, 

Perched,  like  an  eagle’s  nest,  on  high. 

S.  ROGERS. 


179  Content  with  poverty  my  soul  I  arm, 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 
What  is’t  to  me, 

Who  never  sail  on  fortune’s  faithless  sea, 
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If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black, 

If  the  mast  split  and  threaten  wreck? 

Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 

For  me,  secure  of  fortune’s  blows, 

Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 

In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 

Contemning  all  the  blust’ring  roar; 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 

With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

DRYDEN. 


180  The  May  sun  sheds  an  amber  light 

On  new-leaved  woods  and  lawns  between; 

But  she  who,  with  a  smile  more  bright, 
Welcomed  and  watch’d  the  springing  green, 
Is  in  her  grave, 

Low  in  her  grave. 

0 

The  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 
In  groups  beside  the  path- way  stand; 

But  one,  the  gentle  and  the  good, 

Who  cropp’d  them  with  a  fairer  hand, 

Is  in  her  grave, 

Low  in  her  grave. 

Upon  the  woodland’s  morning  airs 

The  small  birds’  mingled  notes  are  flung; 

But  she  whose  voice,  more  sweet  than  theirs, 
Once  made  me  listen  while  they  sung, 

Is  in  her  grave, 

Low  in  her  grave. 
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The  music  of  the  early  year 

Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  mine  eyes; 

My  heart  aches  when  the  flowers  appear, 

For  then  I  think  of  her  who  lies 
Within  her  grave, 

Low  in  her  grave. 

W.  C.  BRYANT. 


181  How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 

The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 
And  clouds  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity. 

Fresh,  as  if  day  again  were  bom, 

Again  upon  the  lap  of  morn! 

When  the  light  blossoms,  rudely  torn, 
And  scattered  at  the  whirlwind’s  will, 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  still, 
Filling  it  all  with  precious  balm, 

In  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm; 

And  every  drop  the  thunder  showers 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers 
Sparkles,  as  ’twere  that  lightning  gem, 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  born  of  them. 


182  Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  off  sleep! 
See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 
Through  the  windows,  whilst  the  sun 
To  the  mountain-tops  is  run, 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  still. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 
Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  they  yield 
To  the  bitter  north-east  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 
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Who  lay  longest,  that  she  may 
Go  without  a  friend  all  day; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 
Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay: 

So  unfold  and  then  away  ! 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 


[Alcaics.] 

183  Woods  that  wave  o’er  Delphi’s  steep, 

Isles  that  crown  the  HCgean  deep, 

Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

Or  where  Mseander’s  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep; 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish, 

Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish! 

Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around; 

Every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain 
Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound; 

Till  the  sad  Nine  in  Greece’s  evil  hour 
Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 

Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  power, 

And  coward  vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 

When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 

They  sought,  O  Albion,  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 

T.  GRAY. 


184  Though  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Poar  down  many  a  craggy  steep, 

Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Pesting-places  calm  and  deep 

Clouds  that  love  through  air  to  hasten, 
Ere  the  storm  its  fury  stills, 

Helmet-like  themselves  will  fasten 
On  the  heads  of  towering  hills. 
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If  on  windy  days  the  raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff, 

Not  the  less  she  loves  her  haven 
In  the  bosom  of  the  cliff. 

Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble, 

Never  nearer  to  the  goal; 

Night  and  day  I  feel  the  trouble 
Of  the  wanderer  in  my  soul. 

W.  WORDSWORTH. 


185  "'Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 

Lands  and  manors  pass  away, — 

We  but  share  our  monarch’s  lot. 

If  no  more  our  annals  show 
Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 

Still  in  death,  defeat  and  woe, 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken. 

Constant  still  in  danger’s  hour, 

Princes  own’d  our  fathers’  aid: 

Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  pow’r, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid: 

Perish  wealth  and  power  and  pride! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given; 

But  let  constancy  abide, — 

Constancy.’s  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


186  O  fair  and  goodly  star,  upon  the  brow  of  night, 
That  from  thy  silver  car  shootest  thy  friendly  light, 
Thy  path  is  calm  and  bright 
Through  the  clear  azure  of  the  starry  way ; 

And  from  thy  heavenly  height 

Thou  see’st  how  empires  rise  and  pass  away, 

Thou  view’st  the  birth  of  human  hopes — 

Their  blossom  and  decay. 
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Oil !  that  my  spirit  could  cast  off  its  mould  of  clay, 
And  with  the  wise  and  good  fly  from  this  toil  away ; 

That  with  thy  bright  array 
We  might  look  down  upon  the  world  of  woe, 

Even  as  the  god  of  day 
Looks  on  the  listless  ocean’s  flow, 

And  eyes  the  fighting  waves 
That  part  and  foam  below. 


187  *The  shape  alone  let  others  prize, 

The  features  of  the  fair; 

I  look  for  spirit  in  her  eyes, 

And  meaning  in  her  air, 

A  damask  cheek  and  ivory  arm 
Shall  ne’er  my  wishes  win; 

Give  me  an  animated  form, 

That  speaks  a  mind  within; 

A  face  where  awful  honour  shines, 

Where  sense  and  sweetness  move, 

And  angel  innocence  refines 
The  tenderness  of  love. 

These  are  the  soul  of  beauty’s  frame, 

Without  whose  vital  aid 

Unfinished  all  her  features  seem, 

And  all  her  roses  dead. 

AKENSIDE. 


188  They  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light, 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here!' 

Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  the  hill  is  dressed, 
After  the  sun’s  remove. 
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I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days, 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 

O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 
Created  glories  under  thee! 

Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


189  On  the  summit,  worn  and  hoary, 

Of  Phyle’s  solemn  hill, 

The  tramp  of  the  brave  is  still! 

And  still  in  the  saddening  Mart, 

The  pulse  of  that  mighty  heart, 

Whose  very  blood  was  glory! 

Glaucopis  forsakes  her  own, 

The  angry  gods  forget  us; 

But  yet,  the  blue  streams  along, 

Walk  the  feet  of  the  silver  song; 

And  the  night-bird  wakes  the  moon; 

And  the  bees  in  the  blushing  noon 
Haunt  the  heart  of  the  old  Hymettus! 

We  are  fallen,  but  not  forlorn, 

If  something  is  left  to  cherish; 

As  Love  was  the  earliest  born, 

So  Love  is  the  last  to  perish. 

BULWER. 


190  O’er  the  rolling  waves  we  go, 

Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 

To  quell  with  fire  and  sword  the  foe, 
That  dares  give  us  vexation. 

Sailing  to  each  foreign  shore, 
Despising  hardships  we  endure, 
Wealth  we  often  do  bring  o’er 
That  does  enrich  the  nation. 
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Noble-hearted  seamen  are, 

These  that  do  no  labour  spare, 

Nor  no  danger  shun  or  fear, 

To  do  their  country  pleasure. 

In  loyalty  they  do  abound, 

Nothing  base  in  them  is  found, 

But  they  bravely  stand  their  ground, 
In  calm  and  stormy  weather. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Secundum.] 

1 91  What  constitutes  a  state? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate : 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  : 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride : 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 

Where  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No:  men,  high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude : 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights;  and  knowing  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aim’d  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

192  These  constitute  a  state 

And  sovereign  Law,  that  state’s  collected  will, 

O’er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 

The  fiend*  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e’en  the  all- dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 


so 
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Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 

Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 

Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 

Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

’Tis  folly  to  decline, 

And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

SIR  W.  JONES. 


193  O’er  the  sad  threshold,  where  the  cypress  bough 
Supplants  the  rose  that  should  adorn  thy  home, 

On  the  last  pilgrimage  on  earth  that  now 
Awaits  thee,  wanderer  to  Cocytus,  come  ! 

No  more  for  thee  the  laughter  and  the  song, 

The  jocund  night — the  glory  of  the  day! 

The  Argive  daughters1  at  their  labours  long; 

The  hell-bird  swooping  on  its  Titan  prey — 

The  false  bolides2  upheaving  slow, 

O’er  the  eternal  hill,  the  eternal  stone : 

The  crowned  Lydian3,  in  his  parching  woe, 

And  green  Callirhoe’s  monster-headed  son4, — 
These  shalt  thou  see,  dim-shadowed  through  the  dark 
Which  makes  the  sky  of  Pluto’s  dreary  shore ; 

Lo  !  where  thou  stand’st,  pale-gazing  on  the  bark 
That  waits  our  rite  to  bear  thee  trembling  o’er. 

BULWER. 


194  Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn, 

That,  ere  the  glorious  Sun  be  born, 

By  some  soft  touch  invisible 

Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell; — 

Thou  rustling  breeze  so  fresh  and  gay, 

That  dancest  forth  at  opening  day, 

And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 

Wakenest  each  little  leaf  to  sing; —  * 

**  '  1 1  {  v 

1  The  Danaides.  2  Sisyphus.  3  Tantalus.  4  Gorgon. 
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Ye  fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam, 

By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream 
Pay,  for  soft  rains  in  season  given, 

Their  tribute  to  the  genial  heaven : — 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight; 

Who  day  by  day  to  sin  awake 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake? 

KEBLE. 


195  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind, 

Thou  wert  born  o’er  men  to  reign; 

Not  to  follow  flocks  design’d, 

Scorn  thy  crook  and  leave  the  plain. 

Crowns  I’ll  throw  beneath  thy  feet; 

Thou  on  necks  of  kings  shalt  tread; 

Joys  in  circles  joys  shall  meet, 

Which  way  e’er  thy  fancy’s  led. 

Let  not  toils  of  empire  fright, 

Toils  of  empire  pleasures  are; 

Thou  shalt  only  know  delight, 

All  the  joy  but  not  the  care. 

Shepherd,  if  thou ’It  yield  the  prize, 

For  the  blessings  I  bestow, 

Joyful  I’ll  ascend  the  skies, 

Happy  thou  shalt  reign  below. 

CONGREVE. 


196  *The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall ; 

I  mourn  not  for  an  absent  swain, 

For  thought  may  past  delights  recal, 

And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead, 

Their  toils  are  past,  their  sorrows  o’er; 
And  those  they  lov’d  their  steps  shall  tread, 
And  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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Though  boundless  oceans  roll’d  between, 
If  certain  that  his  heart  is  near, 

A  conscious  transport  glads  each  scene, 
Soft  is  the  sigh  and  sweet  the  tear. 
E’en  when  by  death’s  cold  hand  remov’d 
We  mourn  the  tenant  of  the  tomb, 

To  think  that  e’en  in  death  he  loved 
Can  gild  the  horrors  of  the  gloom. 


197  But  bitter,  bitter  are  the  tears 

Of  her  who  slighted  love  bewails, 

No  hope  her  dreary  prospect  cheers, 

No  pleasing  melancholy  hails. 

Hers  are  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride, 

Of  blasted  hope,  of  wither’d  joy. 

The  flattering  veil  is  rent  aside, 

The  flame  of  love  burns  to  destroy. 

In  vain  does  memory  renew 

The  hours  once  tinged  in  transport’s  dye; 

The  sad  reverse  soon  starts  to  view, 

And  turns  the  past  to  agony. 

E’en  time  itself  despairs  to  cure 
Those  pangs  to  every  feeling  due: 

Ungenerous  youth!  thy  boast  how  poor, 

To  win  a  heart — and  break  it  too. 

MRS  DUGALD  STEWART. 


198  Happy  that  first  white  age!  when  we 
Lived  by  the  earth’s  mere  charity; 

No  soft  luxurious  diet  then 
Had  effeminated  men; 

No  other  meat  nor  wine  had  any, 

Than  the  coarse  mast  or  simple  honey; 
And  by  the  parents’  care  laid  up 
Cheap  berries  did  the  children  sup. 

No  pompous  wear  was  in  those  days 
Of  gummy  silks  or  scarlet  baise. 
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Their  beds  were  on  some  flow’ry  brink, 

And  clear  spring  water  was  their  drink. 

The  shady  pine  in  the  sun’s  heat 
Was  their  cool  and  known  retreat, 

For  then  ’twas  not  cut  down,  but  stood 
The  youth  and  glory  of  the  wood. 

The  daring  sailor  with  his  slaves 
Then  had  not  cut  the  swelling  waves. 

Nor  for  desire  of  foreign  store 
Seen  any  but  his  native  shore. 

No  stirring  drum  had  scar’d  that  age, 

Nor  the  shrill  trumpet’s  active  rage; 

No  wounds  by  bitter  hatred  made 
With  warm  blood  soil’d  the  shining  blade; 
For  how  could  hostile  madness  arm 
An  age  of  love  to  public  harm? 

When  common  justice  none  withstood, 

Nor  sought  rewards  for  spilling  blood. 

O  that  at  length  our  age  would  raise 
Into  the  temper  of  those  days! 

But  (worse  than  ^Etna’s  fires !)  debate 
And  avarice  inflame  our  state. 

Alas,  who  was  it  that  first  found 
Gold  hid  of  purpose  under  ground; 

That  sought  out  pearls  and  div’d  to  find 
Such  precious  perils  for  mankind? 

HENIIY  VAUGHAN". 


When  Sappho  tuned  the  raptured  strain, 
The  list’ning  wretch  forgot  his  pain; 
With  art  divine  the  lyre  she  strung, 

Like  thee  she  play’d,  like  thee  she  sung. 

For  while  she  struck  the  quivering  wire 
The  eager  breast  was  all  on  fire; 

And  when  she  join’d  the  vocal  lay 
The  captive  soul  was  charm’d  away. 
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But  had  she  added  still  to  these 
Thy  softer,  chaster  power  to  please; 

Thy  beauteous  air  of  sprightly  youth, 

Thy  native  smiles  of  artless  truth; 

She  ne’er  had  pined  beneath  disdain, 

She  ne’er  had  play’d  and  sung  in  vain; 
Despair  had  ne’er  her  soul  possest 
To  dash  on  rocks  the  tender  breast. 

SMOLLETT. 


201  I  marvel  not,  O  Sun  !  that  unto  thee 
In  adoration  man  should  bow  the  knee, 

And  pour  his  prayers  of  mingled  awe  and  love : 

For  like  a  God  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest  with  benignant  ray 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  joyance  from  above. 

No  longer  let  these  mists  thy  radiance  shroud, 

These  cold  raw  mists  that  chill  the  comfortless  dav ; 
But  shed  thy  splendour  through  the  opening  cloud, 
And  cheer  the  earth  once  more.  The  languid  Ho  wen 
Lie  odourless,  bent  down  with  heavy  rain, 

Earth  asks  thy  presence,  saturate  with  showers  ! 

O  lord  of  light !  put  forth  thy  beams  again, 

For  damp  and  cheerless  are  the  gloomy  hours. 

SOUTHEY. 


[Sapphics.] 

202  By  the  Feal’s  wave  benighted, 
No  star  in  the  skies, 

To  thy  door  by  Love  lighted, 
I  first  saw  those  eyes. 

Some  voice  whisper’d  o’er  me, 
As  the  threshold  I  crost, 
There  was  ruin  before  me, 

If  I  lov’d,  I  was  lost. 
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Love  came,  and  brought  sorrow 
Too  soon  in  his  train; 

Yet  so  sweet,  that  to-morrow 
’Twere  welcome  again. 

Though  misery’s  full  measure 
My  portion  should  be, 

I  would  drain  it  with  pleasure, 

If  pour’d  out  by  thee. 


203  You  who  call  it  dishonour 
To  bow  to  this  flame, 

If  you’ve  eyes,  look  but  on  her, 

And  blush  while  you  blame. 

Hath  the  pearl  less  whiteness 
Because  of  its  birth? 

Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 
For  growing  near  earth? 

No — man  for  his  glory 
To  ancestry  flies; 

But  woman’s  bright  story 
Is  told  in  her  eyes. 

While  the  monarch  but  traces 
Through  mortals  his  line, 

Beauty,  born  of  the  Graces, 

Banks  next  to  divine! 

T.  MOORE. 


204  Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing, 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion’s  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dying  day, 
Speeded  with  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  Earth, 

And  of  Heaven — and  the  giant  wars, 
And  Love  and  Death  and  Birth — 
*  And  then  I  changed  my  pipings, 
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Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 
I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed: 

Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed : 

All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would, 

If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood, 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


205  Why  will  Florella,  while  I  gaze, 

My  ravisht  eyes  reprove, 

And  chide  them  from  the  only  face 
They  can  behold  with  love? 

To  shun  your  scorn,  and  ease  my  care, 

I  seek  a  nymph  more  kind, 

And  while  I  rove  from  fair  to  fair, 

Still  gentle  usage  find. 

But  oh!  how  faint  is  every  joy 
Where  Nature  has  no  part! 

New  beauties  may  my  eyes  employ, 

But  you  engage  my  heart. 

So  restless  exiles  doom’d  to  roam, 

Meet  pity  everywhere; 

Yet  languish  for  their  native  home, 

Though  death  attends  them  there. 

ANON. 


' 

206  Victokious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are; 

Though  you  binde  in  every  shore, 

And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 
As  night  or  day; 

Yet  you  proud  monarchs  must  obey, 

And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  yee  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 
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Devouring  famine,  plague,  and  war, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind, 

Death’s  servile  emissaries  are: 

Nor  to  these  alone  confined, 

He  hath  at  will 

More  quaint  and  subtle  wayes  to  kill; 

A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art, 

Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart. 

SHIRLEY. 

.  i 


207  When  I  survey  the  bright 
Celestial  sphere, 

So  rich  with  jewels  hung,  that  night 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appear; 

My  soul  her  wings  doth  spread, 

And  heaven-ward  flies, 

The  Almighty’s  mysteries  to  read 
In  the  large  volume  of  the  skies. 

Eor  the  bright  firmament 
Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 
In  speaking  the  Creator’s  name. 

No  unregarded  star 
Contracts  its  light 
Into  so  small  a  character 
Removed  far  from  our  human  sight; 

But  if  we  stedfast  look, 

We  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book, 

How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn. 

W.  HABINGTON. 


208  Hush,  sweet  Lute,  thy  songs  remind  me 
Of  past  joys,  now  turn’d  to  pain; 

Of  ties  that  long  have  ceas’d  to  bind  me, 
But  whose  burning  marks  remain. 
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In  each  tone,  some  echo  falleth 
On  my  ears  of  joy  gone  by : 

Ev’ry  note  some  dream  recalleth 
Of  bright  hopes  hut  born  to  die. 

Yet,  sweet  Lute,  though  pain  it  bring  me. 

Once  more  let  thy  numbers  thrill; 

Though  death  were  in  the  strain  they  sing  me, 

I  must  woo  its  anguish  still. 

Since  no  time  can  e’er  recover 

Love’s  sweet  light  when  once  ’tis  set, — 

Better  to  weep  such  pleasures  over. 

Than  smile  o’er  any  left  us  yet. 

T.  MOORE. 


209  Rise,  my  soul!  on  wings  of  fire, 

Rise,  the  rapturous  choir  among: 

Hark!  ’tis  Nature  strikes  the  lyre, 

And  leads  the  general  song: 

"Warm  let  the  lyric  transport  flow, 

Warm  as  the  ray  that  bids  it  glow 
And  animates  the  vernal  grove 
With  health,  with  harmony,  and  love. 

Yesterday,  the  sullen  year, 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly ; 

Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air, 

The  herd  stood  drooping  by; 

Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow 
No  yesterday  nor  morrow  know; 

’Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries, 

With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

T.  GRAY. 


[Alcaics.] 

210  I  wish  I  was  by  that  dim  Lake, 

Where  sinful  souls  their  farewell  take 
Of  this  vain  world,  and  half  way  lie 
In  death’s  cold  shadow,  ere  they  die. 
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There,  there,  far  from  thee, 

Deceitful  world,  my  home  shall  be; 

"Where,  come  what  might  of  gloom  and  pain, 
False  hope  should  ne’er  deceive  again. 

The  lifeless  sky,  the  mournful  sound 
Of  unseen  waters  falling  round; 

The  dry  leaves,  quiv’ring  o’er  my  head. 

Like  man,  unquiet,  ev’n  when  dead! 

These,  aye,  these  shall  wean 
My  soul  from  life’s  deluding  scene, 

And  turn  each  thought,  o’ercharged  with  gloom, 

Like  willows  downwards  tow’rds  the  tomb. 

»■ 

T.  MOORE. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Tertrum.] 

Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou, 

Spirit  of  delight! 

Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 
Many  a  day  and  night? 

Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
’Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

4 

Win  thee  back  again? 

With  the  joyous  and  the  free 
Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 

Spirit  false!  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 
Of  a  trembling  leaf, 

Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 

And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 
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212  The  heavens  appear  to  love  this  vale; 

Here  clouds  with  scarce-seen  motion  sail, 

Or,  mid  the  silence  lie! 

By  that  blue  arch  this  beauteous  earth, 

Mid  evening’s  hour  of  dewy  mirth, 

Seems  bound  unto  the  sky. 

0 !  that  this  lovely  vale  were  mine, 

Then,  from  glad  youth  to  calm  decline, 

My  years  would  gently  glide; 

Hope  would  rejoice  in  endless  dreams, 

And  memory’s  oft  returning  gleams 
By  peace  be  sanctified. 

There  would  unto  my  soul  be  given, 

From  presence  of  that  gracious  heaven, 

A  piety  sublime! 

And  thoughts  would  come  of  mystic  mood, 

.  To  make  in  this  deep  solitude 
Eternity  of  Time! 

JOHN  WILSON. 


[Sapphics.] 


213  But  that  immortall  spirit,  which  was  deckt 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celestial  grace, 

By  soveraign  choice  from  the  heavenly  quires  select, 
And  lineally  derived  from  angels’  race, 

O  what  is  now  of  it  become?  aread: 

Aye  me !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead? 

Ah !  no :  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die, 

But  lives  for  aye  in  blissful  paradise, 

Where  like  a  new-born  babe  it  soft  doth  lie 
In  bed  of  lilies,  wrapt  in  tender  wise, 

And  compast  all  about  with  roses  sweet, 

And  dainty  violets  from  head  to  feet. 
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There  thousand  birds,  all  of  celestial  brood, 

To  him  do  sweetly  caroll  day  and  night, 

And  with  strange  notes,  of  him  well  understood, 

Lull  him  asleep  in  angel-like  delight ; 

Whilst  in  sweet  dream  to  him  presented  be 
Immortal  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see. 

SPENSER. 


14  *See  how  the  orient  dew, 

Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  mom 
Into  the  blowing  roses, 

Yet  careless  of  its  mansion  new, 

For  the  clear  region  where  ’twas  born, 

Hound  it  itself  encloses; 

And  in  its  little  globe’s  extent 
Frames,  as  it  can,  its  native  element. 

How  it  the  purple  flower  does  slight, 

Scarce  touching  where  it  lies; 

But,  gazing  back  upon  the  skies, 

Shines  with  a  mournful  light: 

Like  its  own  tear, 

Because  so  long  divided  from  the  sphere. 
Bestless  it  rolls  and  unsecure, 

Trembling,  lest  it  grow  impure; 

Till  the  warm  sun  pities  its  pain, 

And  to  the  skies  exhales  it  back  again. 

215  So  the  soul,  that  drop,  that  ray 
Of  the  clear  fountain  of  eternal  day, 

Could  it  within  the  human  flow’r  be  seen, 
Bemembering  still  its  former  height, 

Shuns  the  sweet  leaves  and  blossoms  green; 
And,  recollecting  its  own  light, 

Does,  in  its  pure  and  circling  thoughts,  express 
The  greater  heaven  in  an  heaven  less. 

In  how  coy  a  figure  wound, 

Every  way  it  turns  away: 

So  the  world  excluding  round, 

Yet  receiving  in  the  day, 
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Dark  beneath,  but  bright  above; 

Here  disdaining,  there  in  love, 

How  loose  and  easy  hence  to  go; 

How  girt  and  ready  to  ascend: 

Moving  but  on  a  point  below, 

It  all  about  does  upward  bend. 

Such  did  the  Manna’s  sacred  dew  distil 
White  and  entire,  although  congeal’d  and  chill ; 
Congeal’d  on  earth ;  but  does,  dissolving,  run 
Into  the  glories  of  th’  almighty  sun. 

A.  MARVELL. 


216  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep: 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 

Goddess  excellently  bright! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose; 

Cynthia’s  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  cheer,  when  day  did  close! 

Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 

Goddess  excellently  bright! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver: 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever: 

Thou  that  makest  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bright! 

BEN  JONSON. 


217  *  The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day ; 
All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  ray 
Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might, 
Until  diminished  by  the  reign  of  night. 
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I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowers, 

With  their  ethereal  colours;  the  Moon’s  globe 
And  the  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe; 
Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine 
Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

I  am  the  eye,  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine ; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 

All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine, 

All  light  of  art  or  nature ; — to  my  song 
Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


[One  of  the  Metres  of  Horace’s  Epodes.] 

1 8  Or  when  the  winter  torrent  rolls 

Down  the  deep  channel’d  rain-course  foamingly, 
Dark  with  its  mountain  spoils, 

With  bare  feet  pressing  the  wet  sand, 

There  wanders  Thalaba, 

The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing  roar 
Filling  his  yielded  faculties, 

A  vague,  a  dizzy,  a  tumultuous  joy. 

Or  lingers  it  a  vernal  brook, 

Gleaming  o’er  the  yellow  sands? 

Beneath  the  lofty  bank  reclined, 

With  idle  eye  he  views  its  little  waves 
Quietly  listening  to  the  quiet  flow; 

While  in  the  breathings  of  the  stirring  gale 
The  tall  canes  bend  above, 

Floating  like  streamers  on  the  wind 
Their  lank,  uplifted  leaves. 


SOUTHEY. 
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219  Here,  as  to  shame  the  temples  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 

Nature,  herself,  it  seemed,  would  raise 
A  minster  to  her  Maker’s  praise! 

Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 

And  still  between  each  awful  pause, 

From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 

In  varied  tone  prolonged  and  high, 

That  mocks  the  organ’s  melody. 

Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  Iona’s  holy  fane, 

That  Nature’s  voice  might  seem  to  say, 

“Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  clay! 

Thy  humble  powers,  that  stately  shrine, 

Tasked  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine.” 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 


220  Fair  pledges*  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast1? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 

But  you  may  yet  stay  here  awhile, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 

And  go  at  last. 

What !  were  ye  born  to  be 
A  momentary  delight, 

And  then  to  bid  good  night? 

’Twas  pity  Nature  brought  you  forth, 
Merely  to  shew  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read,  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne’er  so  brave1; 
And  after  they  have  shewn  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile ;  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

1  brave]  i.  e.  fair. 


HERRICK. 
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[Metram  Pythiambicum  Secundum.] 

221  Swiftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel! 

Night  has  brought  the  welcome  hour, 

When  the  weary  fingers  feel 
Help,  as  if  from  faery  power; 

Dewy  night  o’ershades  the  ground; 

Turn  the  swift  wheel  round  and  round! 

Now,  beneath  the  starry  sky, 

Couch  the  widely-scattered  sheep; — 

Ply  the  pleasant  labour,  ply! 

For  the  spindle,  while  they  sleep, 

Huns  with  motion  smooth  and  fine, 
Gathering  up  a  trustier  line. 

Short-lived  likings  may  be  bred 
By  a  glance  from  fickle  eyes ; 

But  true  love  is  like  the  thread 
Which  the  kindly  wool  supplies, 

When  the  flocks  are  all  at  rest 
Sleeping  on  the  mountain’s  breast. 

WORDSWORTH. 


222  But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  1 

The  wild-brook  babbling  down  the  mountain-side; 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold’s  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  low  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  and  linnets’  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 

Crown’d  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milk-maid  sings ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  a-field ;  and  hark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings ; 
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Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 

The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 

Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester’d  bower, 

And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour. 

BEATTIE. 


223  But  when,  through  all  the  infernal  bounds 
Which  flaming  Phlegethon  surrounds, 

Love,  strong  as  Death,  the  poet  led 
To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead, 

What  sounds  were  heard, 

What  scenes  appeared, 

O’er  all  the  dreary  coasts! 

Dreadful  gleams,  dismal  screams, 

Fires  that  glow,  shrieks  of  woe, 

Sullen  moans,  hollow  groans, 

And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts! 

But  hark!  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre; 

And  see!  the  tortured  ghosts  respire, 

See,  shady  forms  advance! 

Thy  stone,  O  Sisyphus,  stands  still, 

Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel, 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance; 

The  Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 

And  snakes  uncurled  hang  list’ning  round  their  heads. 

POPE. 


224  He  sought  his  sire  from  shore  to  shore, 
He  sought  him  day  by  day; 

The  prow  he  track’d  was  seen  no  more, 
Breasting  the  ocean-spray; 

Yet,  as  the  winds  his  voyage  sped, 

He  sail’d  above  his  father’s  head, 
Unconscious  where  it  lay, 

Deep,  deep  beneath  the  rolling  main; 

— He  sought  his  sire;  he  sought  in  vain. 
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Son  of  the  brave!  no  longer  weep; 

Still  with  affection  true, 

Along  the  wild  disastrous  deep, 

Thy  father’s  course  pursue; 

Full  in  his  wake  of  glory  steer, 

His  spirit  prompts  thy  bold  career, 

His  compass  guides  thee  through; 

So,  while  thy  thunders  awe  the  sea, 

Britain  shall  find  thy  sire  in  thee. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


225  Tell  me  no  more  how  fair  she  is; 

I  have  no  mind  to  hear 
The  story  of  that  distant  bliss 
I  never  shall  come  near: 

By  sad  experience  I  have  found 
That  her  perfection  is  my  wound. 

And  tell  me  not  how  fond  I  am 
To  tempt  my  daring  fate, 

From  whence  no  triumph  ever  came 
But  to  repent  too  late: 

There  is  some  hope  ere  long  I  may 
In  silence  dote  myself  away. 

I  ask  no  pity,  Love,  from  thee, 

Nor  will  thy  justice  blame, 

So  that  thou  wilt  not  envy  me 
The  glory  of  my  flame, 

Which  crowns  my  heart  whene’er  it  dies, 
In  that  it  falls  her  sacrifice. 

henry  king. 


226  *  No  glory  I  covet,  no  riches  I  want, 
Ambition  is  nothing  to  me; 

The  one  thing  I  beg  of  kind  heaven  to  grant, 
Is  a  mind  independent  and  free, 

FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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With  passions  unruffled,  untainted  with  pride, 

Bv  reason  my  life  let  me  square; 

The  wants  of  my  nature  are  cheaply  supplied, 

And  the  rest  is  but  folly  and  care. 

The  blessings  which  Providence  freely  has  lent 
I’ll  justly  and  gratefully  prize; 

Whilst  sweet  meditation  and  cheerful  content 
Shall  make  me  both  healthful  and  wise. 

In  the  pleasures  the  great  man’s  possessions  display 
Unenvied  I’ll  challenge  my  part; 

Por  every  fair  object  my  eyes  can  survey 
Contributes  to  gladden  my  heart. 

How  vainly,  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife, 

The  many  their  labours  employ! 

Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life 
Is  what  all,  if  they  will,  may  enjoy. 

ANON. 


227  What  man  in  his  wits  had  not  rather  be  poor, 
Than  for  lucre  his  freedom  to  give; 

Ever  busy  the  means  of  his  life  to  secure, 

And  so  ever  neglecting  to  live! 

Environ’d  from  morning  to  night  in  a  crowd, 

Hot  a  moment  unbent,  or  alone; 

Constrain’d  to  be  abject,  though  never  so  proud, 
And  at  every  one’s  call  but  his  own! 

Still  repining  and  longing  for  quiet  each  hour, 

Yet  studiously  flying  it  still ; 

With  the  means  of  enjoying  his  wish  in  hi3  power, 
But  accurst  with  his  wanting  the  will! 

Eor  a  year  must  be  past  or  a  day  must  be  come. 
Before  he  has  leisure  to  rest: 

He  must  add  to  his  store  this  or  that  pretty  sum, 
And  then  will  have  time  to  be  blest. 
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But  his  gains,  more  bewitching  the  more  they  increase, 
Only  swell  the  desire  of  his  eye: 

Such  a  wretch  let  mine  enemy  live,  if  he  please, 

But  not  even  my  enemy  die. 

ANON. 


[Alcaics.] 

228  As  an  eagle,  fed  with  morning, 

Scorns  the  embattled  tempest’s  warning, 
When  she  seeks  her  aerie  hanging 
In  the  mountain-cedar’s  hair, 

And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging 
Of  her  wings  through  the  wild  air, 

Sick  with  famine; — Freedom  so 
To  what  of  Greece  remaineth  now 
Returns;  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
Like  orient  mountains  lost  in  day; 

Beneath  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurselings  play, 

And  in  the  naked  lightnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dazzled  eyes. 

Let  Freedom  leave,  where’er  she  flies, 

A  Desert,  or  a  Paradise, 

Let  the  beautiful  and  brave, 

Share  her  glory,  or  a  grave. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


229  What  hid’st  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  Main ! 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-colour’d  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck’d  of  and  in  vain. 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gather’d  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  how  the  booming  waters  roar, — 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 

Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ! 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave. 

7—2 
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Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely ! — Those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long; 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight’s  breathless  gloo 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  ’midst  festal  song ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o’erthrown ; 

But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 


230  *No  marble  statue,  nor  high 

Aspiring  pyramidd,  be  rais’d 
To  lose  its  head  within  the  skiel 
What  claim  have  I  to  memories 
God,  be  thou  onely  prais’d! 

How  can  the  feeble  works  of  art 

Hold  out  against  the  assault  of  stormes  ?  { 
Or  how  can  brass  to  him  impart 
Sence  of  surviving  fame,  whose  heart 
Is  now  resolv’d  to  worms? 

Blind  folie  of  triumphing  pride! 

ZEternitie,  why  build’st  thou  here? 

Dost  thou  not  see  the  highest  tide, 

Its  humbled  stream  in  the  ocean  hide, 

And  nere  the  same  appeare? 

That  tide  which  did  its  bankes  o’erflow, 

As  sent  abroad  by  th’  angry  sea, 

To  levell  vastest  buildings  lowe, 

And  all  our  trophies  overflowe, 

Ebbs  like  a  thief  away. 

W.  HABINGTON. 


231  Goe  find  some  whispering  shade  neare  Arne  or  Poe, 
And  gently  ’mong  their  violets  throw 
Your  wearied  limbs,  and  see  if  all  those  faire 
Enchantments  can  charme  griefe  or  care. 

Our  sorrowes  still  pursue  us,  and  when  you 
The  ruined  capitoll  shall  view 
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And  statues,  a  disordered  heape ;  jmu  can 
Not  cure  yet  the  disease  of  man, 

And  banish  your  owne  thoughts.  Goe  travaile  where 
Another  Sun  and  starres  appeare, 

And  land  not  toucht  by  any  covetous  fleet, 

And  yet  even  there  youre  selfe  youle  meete. 

Stay  here  then,  and  while  curious  exiles  find 
New  toyes  for  a  fantastique  mind; 

Enjoy  at  home  what’s  reall :  here  the  Spring 
By  her  aeriall  quires  doth  sing 
As  sweetly  to  you  as  if  you  were  laid 
Ynder  the  learned  Thessalian  shade. 

W.  HABINGTON. 


[Alcaics.] 

Lovely  lasting  Peace  of  mind! 

Sweet  delight  of  human  kind! 
Heavenly-born  and  bred  on  high, 

To  crown  the  fav’rites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know: — 

Lovely,  lasting  Peace,  appear ! 

This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 

Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 

And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

’Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 

I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood: 

It  seemed  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  his  Grace; 

When  thus  she  spoke: — “Go  rule  thy  will: 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still; 

Know  God:  and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow: 

Then  every  Grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I’ll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest.” 


PARNELL. 
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233  Phyllis  is  my  only  joy, 

Faithless  as  the  winds  or  seas: 

Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy. 

Yet  she  never  fails  to  please; 

If  with  a  frown 
I  am  cast  down, 

Phyllis  smiling 
And  beguiling 

Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though,  alas !  too  late  I  find, 

Nothing  can  her  fancy  fix; 

Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind, 

I  forgive  her  all  her  tricks; 

Which  though  I  see, 

I  can't  get  free; 

She  deceiving, 

I  believing; 

What  need  lovers  wish  for  more? 

SEDLEY. 


234  Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prove, 
What  I  would  suffer  for  my  love: 
With  thee  I  would  in  exile  go 
To  regions  of  eternal  snow; 

O’er  floods  by  solid  ice  confined; 

Thro’  forest  bare  with  northern  wind : 
While  all  around  my  eyes  I  cast 
Where  all  is  wild  and  all  is  waste. 

If  there  the  timorous  stag  you  chase, 
Or  rouse  to  fight  a  fiercer  race, 
Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear, 
And  give  thy  hand  the  hunter’s  spear. 
Beneath  the  mountain’s  hollow  brow, 
Or  in  its  rocky  cells  below, 

Thy  rural  feast  I  would  provide; 

Nor  envy  palaces  their  pride; 
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% 

The  softest  moss  should  dress  thy  bed, 

With  savage  spoils  about  thee  spread : 

While  faithful  love  the  watch  should  keep, 

To  banish  danger  from  thy  sleep. 

ELIZABETH  TOLLET. 


[Sapphics.] 

# 

235  *Tn  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave ! 

The  year’s  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  poet’s  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

The  maids  and  youth  shall  linger  here, 

And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity’s  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim’s  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest; 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest. 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 

The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  ’mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

236  *But  thou,  who  own’st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 

Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye^ 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near? 
With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 

And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 
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»  t 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
»  No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend; 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill’s  side, 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 

Dun  night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature’s  child,  again  adieu ! 

The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton’s  eye: 

O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 

In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ! 

W.  COLLINS. 


237  Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring; 

Sweet  is  the  Summer’s  evening  gale, 

And  sweet  the  autumnal  winds  that  shake 
The  many-colour’d  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober’d  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene, 

When  nature  shrouds  herself,  entranced 
In  deep  tranquillity. 

Not  undelightful  now  to  roam 

The  wild  heath  sparkling  on  the  sight; 

Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest’s  ample  rounds; 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine, 

And  mark  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 
That  varies  the  old  tree’s  brown  bark. 

As  o’er  the  grey  stone  spreads; 
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And  mark  the  cluster’d  berries  bright 
Amid  the  holly’s  gay  green  leaves; 

The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak 
That  clasps  its  foliage  close. 

SOUTHEY. 


238  Go  up  and  watch  the  new-born  rill 
Just  trickling  from  its  mossy  bed, 
Streaking  the  heath-clad  hill 
With  a  bright  emerald  thread. 

Canst  thou  her  bold  career  foretel, 

What  rocks  she  shall  o’erleap  or  rend, 

How  far  in  Ocean’s  swell 
Her  freshening  billows  send1? 

Perchance  that  little  brook  shall  flow 
The  bulwark  of  some  mighty  realm, 

Bear  navies  to  and  fro, 

With  monarchs  at  their  helm. 

Or  canst  thou  guess,  how  far  away 
Some  sister  nymph,  beside  her  urn 
Beclining  night  and  day, 

’Mid  reeds  and  mountain-fern, 

Nurses  her  store  with  thine  to  blend 
When  many  a  moor  and  glen  are  past, 
Then  in  the  wide  sea  end 
Their  spotless  lives  at  last? 

KEBLE. 


239  *And  must  sad  Eva  lose  her  lord  ? 

And  must  he  seek  the  martial  plain  ? 

Oh  !  see  she  brings  his  casque  and  sword  ! 
Oh  !  hark,  she  pours  her  plaintive  strain  ! 

4  Blessed  is  the  village  damsel’s  fate, 

Though  poor  and  low  her  station  be ; 

Safe  from  the  cares  which  haunt  the  great, 
Safe  from  the  cares  which  torture  me ! 
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No  doubting  fear,  no  cruel  pain, 

No  dread  suspense  her  breast  alarms : 
No  tyrant  honour  rules  her  swain, 

And  tears  him  from  her  folding  arms. 

She  careless  wandering  midst  the  rocks, 
In  pleasing  toil  consumes  the  day ; 

And  tends  her  goats,  or  feeds  her  flocks, 

Or  joins  her  rustic  lover’s  lay. 

* 

Though  hard  her  crust,  each  sorrow  flies 
The  pillow  which  supports  her  head ; 
She  sleeps,  nor  fears  at  morn  her  eyes 
Shall  wake  to  mourn  an  husband  dead.’ 


240  Oh  !  sacred  Mem’ry,  tablet  of  the  heart, 

Thou  breathing  shadow  of  departed  days, 

Still  ever  prompt  to  wake  the  slumb’ring  smart, 

And  backward  lure  the  visionary  gaze ; 

,  Thou  tellest  but  of  scenes,  that  melted  by 

Are  vanished  now,  like  wreaths  of  winter  snow; 
The  tear  of  sorrow  gems  thy  lucid  eye, 

And  yet,  so  beauteous  is  thy  garb  of  woe, 

We  love  thee  still  and  clasp  thy  fond  regret, 

Too  tender  to  renounce,  too  pleasing  to  forget ! 

Why  should  Mem’ry  weep,  that  frowning  truth 
So  early  chased  the  mockeries  of  delight, 

The  idle  dreams,  that  flushed  the  cheek  of  youth, 

And  glittered  baneful  on  the  dazzled  sight? 

She  hath  not  murdered  Hope,  though  distant  far, 

And  trembling  at  her  voice,  with  drooping  plume, 
Gay  Fancy  flies ;  nor  quenched  that  better  star, 
Whose  radiant  orb  can  cheer  the  wintry  gloom, 
Where  sacred  Virtue  rears  her  hallowed  nest, 

There  Peace  shall  linger  still,  companion  of  the  breast. 
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[Sapphics.] 


241  Sweet  Iser!  were  thy  sunny  realm 
And  flowery  gardens  mine, 

Thy  waters  I  would  shade  with  elm 
To  prop  the  tender  vine; 

My  golden  flagons  I  would  fill 
With  rosy  draughts  from  every  hill ; 

And,  under  every  myrtle  bower, 
My  gay  companions  should  prolong 
*  The  laugh,  the  revel,  and  the  song, 
To  many  an  idle  hour. 


Like  rivers  crimsoned  with  the  beam 
Of  yonder  planets  bright, 

Our  balmy  cups  should  ever  stream 
Profusion  of  delight ! 

No  care  should  touch  the  mellow  heart, 
And  sad  or  sober  none  depart ; 

For  wine  can  triumph  over  woe; 

And  Love  and  Bacchus,  brother  powers, 
Could  build  in  Iser’s  sunny  bowers 
A  paradise  below. 


T.  CAMPBELL. 


[Alcaic3.] 

242  Let  us  quit  the  leafy  arbour, 

And  the  torrent  murmuring  by; 

Sol  has  dropped  into  his  harbour, 
Weary  of  the  open  sky. 

Summer  ebbs; — each  day  that  follows 
Is  a  reflux  from  on  high, 

Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 
Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation, 

In  his  providence,  assigned 
Such  a  gradual  declination 
To  the  life  of  human  kind. 


* 


\ 
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Yet  we  mark  it  not; — fruits  redden, 

Fresh  flowers  blow,  as  flowers  have  blown, 

And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  Maiden! 

And  when  thy  decline  shall  come, 

Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-laden, 

Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

WORDSWORTH. 


243  *  The  Nereid  maids  in  days  of  yore 
Saw  the  lost  pilot  loose  the  helm, 

Saw  the  wreck  blacken  all  the  shore, 

And  every  wave  some  head  o’erwhelm. 

• 

Afar  the  youngest  of  the  train 
Beheld  (but  fear’d  and  aided  not) 

A  minstrel  from  the  billowy  main 
Borne  breathless  near  her  coral  grot; 

Then  terror  fled,  and  pity  rose. . . . 

“  Ah  me,”  she  cried,  “  I  come  too  late ! 

Bather  than  not  have  soothed  his  woes, 

I  would,  but  may  not,  share  his  fate.” 

She  raised  his  hand.  “What  hand  like  this 
Could  reach  the  heart  athwart  the  lyre? 

What  lips  like  these  return  my  kiss, 

Or  breathe,  incessant,  soft  desire?” 

From  eve  to  morn,  from  morn  to  eve, 

She  gazed  his  features  o’er  and  o’er, 

And  those  who  love,  and  who  believe, 

May  hear  her  sigh  along  the  shore. 

W.  S.  LANDOR. 


244  O  queen  of  Numbers,  once  again 
Animate  some  chosen  swain, 

Who,  filled  with  unexhausted  fire, 
May  boldly  smite  the  sounding  lyre; 
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Who  with  some  new  unequalled  song 
May  rise  above  the  rhyming  throng; 

O’er  all  our  list’ning  passions  reign, 

O’erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain, 

With  terror  shake,  and  pity  move, 

Rouse  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love. 

Deign  to  attend  his  evening  walk, 

With  him  in  groves  and  grottos  talk; 

Teach  him  to  scorn  with  frigid  art 
Feebly  to  touch  the  enraptured  heart; 

Like  lightning  let  his  mighty  verse 
The  bosom’s  inmost  folding  pierce; 

With  native  beauties  win  applause 
Beyond  the  critic’s  studied  laws; 

O  let  each  muse’s  fame  increase, 

And  bid  Britannia  rival  Greece. 

JOSEPH  WARTON. 


For  thou  wert  born  of  woman !  thou  didst  come, 
Oh  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 

Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array; 

And  not  by  thunders  strew’d 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road; 

Nor  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 

But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 

Thy  mother  undefiled, 

In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast. 

The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 

Nor  stoop’d  their  lamps  th’  enthroned  fires  on  high : 
A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  afar, 

Gliding  uncheck’d  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky ; 
The  Eastern  Sages  leading  on 
As  at  a  kingly  throne 
•  To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 
Before  thy  infant  feet. 
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246  The  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  hush’d  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere ; 

Nor  at  thy  presence  brake  the  voice  of  song 
From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 

And  seraphs’  burning  lyres, 

Pour’d  thro’  the  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  clouds  along. 
One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 

Of  all  the  race  of  man 
By  single  shepherds  heard  alone, 

That  soft  Hosanna’s  tone. 

And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 

Nor  visible  Angels  mourn’d  with  drooping  plumes: 

Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
Frcm  fatal  Calvary 

With  all  thine  own  redeem’d  outburstingfrom  their  tombs: 
For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 
But  one  of  human  birth, 

The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 
In  Paradise  with  thee. 

H.  H.  MILMAN. 


[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Tertium.] 

Fair  Ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore, 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains, 

With  my  lost  Arthur’s  loved  remains, 
Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o’er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain:  a  favourable  speed 
Buffle  thy  mirror’d  mast,  and  lead 
Thro’  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro’  early  light 
Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 
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Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 

My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love; 

* 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widowed  race  be  run: 

Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


[Metrum  Iambicum  Senarium  Quaternarium.] 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another’s  will; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill! 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Or  vice;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good: 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great; 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands; 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 
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249  *Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 

So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds, 

So  thick  with  lowings  of  the  herds. 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 

Who  tremblest  thro’  thy  darkling  red 
On  yon  swoll’n  brook  that  bubbles  fast 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past, 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead; 

Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming  care, 

And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 

A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves; 

t 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth, 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

0,  wheresoever  those  may  be, 

Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles, 

To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls; 

They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with  me. 

A.  TENNYSON. 

a 


[Alcaics.] 

250  They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell, 

Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell. 

Earthly  these  passions,  as  of  earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth. 
But  Love  is  indestructible; 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth, 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest, 
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It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 

And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest; 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 

But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there. 
Oh!  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  woe,  the  anxious  night, 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight ! 

SOUTHEY. 


[Alcaics.] 

t 

251  *AKTI2  ’AfX/ou,  Tt  iroXvaKon  y  epol  QoeZv  parep  oppuTeov, 
atrrpov  xmepTarov  ev  ape  pa  KkeirTopevov 
edrjicas  apa^avov  l<r\vv  noravav  avbpacnv 
Ka\  aoefrlas  odovy 
(ire\  er  kotov  arpaitov  eerervpeva 
iXavveis  Tt  veearepo v  rj  napos ; 
d\Xa  ere  irpos  Aios  tnirovs  £aBeas  iKerevaj 
anijpov  is  oXj 3ov  rti >a  Tpanois  QijfiaiSy 
co  7 rorvia,  nayKOivov  re  pas, 

noXepov  S’  el  era  pa  (fie  pets  TivoSy  fj  Kapirov  (fiBlatVy 
j;  vafierov  aBevos  vnepefiarov, 

rj  erraertv  ovXopevaVy  fj  jtovtov  Keveaxrtv  ava  nedoVy 
rj  nayerov  %Bov6s,  rj  votiov  Bepos  vbart  £ aKorw  diepoVy 
rj  yatav  KaraKXvcraiaa  Bijcrets  avbpebv  veov  e£  ap^as  yevoSy 
o\o(fivpopai  navreov  pera  ireleropai. 

PINDAR.  HYPORCH.  FR.  4. 


252  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb. 

The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 
Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 


FOL.  SILV.  II, 
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And  wag’d  with  fortune  an  unequal  war ; 

Checked  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  by  envy’s  frown, 

And  poverty’s  unconquerable  bar, 

In  life’s  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 
Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all : 

Him,  who  ne’er  listen’d  to  the  voice  of  praise, 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne’er  appal. 

There  are,  who  deaf  to  mad  Ambition’s  call, 

Would  shrink  to  hear  th’  obstreperous  trump  of  fame; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence  *nd  peace. 

BEATTIE. 


[Alcaics.] 

253  O  Thou,  who  by  the  light  of  Nature  dost  enkindle  in 
us  a  desire  after  the  light  of  grace,  that  by  this  Thou  mayest 
translate  us  into  the  light  of  glory :  I  give  Thee  thanks,  O 
Lord  and  Creator,  that  Thou  hast  gladdened  me  by  Thy 
Creation,  when  I  was  enraptured  by  the  work  of  Thy  hands. 
Behold,  I  have  completed  a  work  of  my  calling  with  as  much 
of  intellectual  strength  as  Thou  hast  granted  me.  I  have 
declared  the  praise  of  Thy  works  to  the  men  who  will  read 
the  evidences  of  it,  so  far  as  my  finite  spirit  could  compre¬ 
hend  them  in  their  infinity.  My  mind  endeavoured  to  its 
utmost  to  reach  the  truth  by  philosophy ;  but  if  anything 
unworthy  of  Thee  has  been  taught  by  me,  a  worm  born  and 
nourished  in  sin,  do  Thou  teach  me  that  I  may  correct  it. 
Have  I  been  seduced  into  presumption  by  the  admirable 
beauty  of  Thy  works,  or  have  I  sought  my  own  glory 
amongst  men  in  the  construction  of  a  work  designed  for 
Thine  honour1?  O  then  graciously  and  mercifully  forgive 
me;  and  finally  grant  me  this  favour,  that  this  work  may 
never  be  injurious;  but  may  conduce  to  Thy  glory  and  the 
good  of  souls. 


KEPLER. 
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[Alcaics.] 

254  “  Let  us  turn  hitherward  our  bark,”  they  cried, 

“  And,  ’mid  the  blisses  of  this  happy  isle, 

Past  toil  forgetting  and  to  come,  abide 
In  joyfulness  awhile ; 

And  then,  refreshed,  our  tasks  resume  again, 

If  other  tasks  we  yet  are  bound  unto, 

Combing  the  hoary  tresses  of  the  main 
With  sharp  swift  keel  anew.” 

O  heroes,  that  had  once  a  nobler  aim, 

O  heroes,  sprung  from  many  a  god-like  line, 
What  will  ye  do,  unmindful  of  your  fame, 

And  of  your  race  divine  ? 

But  they,  by  these  prevailing  voices  now 
Lured,  evermore  draw  nearer  to  the  land, 

Nor  saw  the  wrecks  of  many  a  goodly  prow, 

That  strewed  that  fatal  strand; 

Or  seeing,  feared  not — warning  taking  none 
From  the  plain  doom  of  all  who  went  before, 
Whose  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  wind  and  sun, 
And  whitened  all  the  shore. 

R.  C.  TRENCH. 


255  *  Sweet  Isis,  thy  stream,  as  despairing  I  lie, 

Thy  muse-haunted  marge  with  wild  flow’ rets  entwined, 
Makes  me  grieve  when  I  think  that  the  moment  draws  nigh, 
When  for  ever,  I  fear,  I  must  leave  thee  behind. 

May  thy  bosom,  with  tremulous  shadows  impress’d 

From  the  waving  green  willow  that  hangs  on  thy  shore, 
With  regret  miss  the  steps  of  a  death-stricken  guest, 

And  Echo  list  oft  for  the  sound  of  his  oar. 

Though  her  lover  be  fallen — thy  copses  among 
When  Philomel  warbles  at  close  of  the  day, 

May  a  friend  ne’er  be  wanting  to  catch  her  lorn  song, 

And  welcome  the  loveliest  herald  of  May. 
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May  the  suns  that  I’ve  seen  and  the  cloudless  blue  skies, 
The  soft  verdant  meads  and  rich  woodlands  around, 
Still,  still  feed  with  rapture  a  thousand  fond  eyes, 

Though  I  be  far  distant, — or  cold  in  the  ground. 

Why  dwell  on  the  thought  then  ?  sad  fancy  depart, 

And  charm  me  no  more  with  thy  treacherous  spell : 

The  first  of  past  joys  I  dismiss  from  my  heart, 

When  to  thee,  belov’d  Isis  !  I  once  bid  farewell. 

HEADLEY. 


256  *In  glowing  youth  he  stood  beside 

His  native  stream,  and  saw  it  glide 
Shewing  each  gem  beneath  its  tide, 

Calm  as  though  nought  could  break  its  rest, 
Reflecting  heaven  on  its  breast, 

And  seeming,  in  its  flow,  to  be 
Like  candour,  peace  and  piety. 

When  life  began  its  brilliant  dream, 

His  heart  was  like  his  native  stream: 

The  wave-shrined  gems  could  scarcely  seem 
Less  hidden  than  each  wish  it  knew; 

Its  life  flowed  on  as  calmly  too : 

And  heaven  shielded  it  from  sin, 

To  see  itself  reflected  in. 

He  stood  beside  that  stream  again, 

When  years  had  fled  in  strife  and  pain; 

He  looked  for  its  calm  course  in  vain, — 

For  storms  profaned  its  peaceful  flow, 

And  clouds  o’erhung  its  crystal  brow  : — 

And  turning  then,  he  sighed  to  deem 
His  heart  still  like  his  native  stream. 

BARRY  CORNWALL. 


257  Phyllis  !  why  should  we  delay 
Pleasures  shorter  than  the  day? 
Could  we  (which  we  never  can!) 
Stretch  our  lives  beyond  their  span; 
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Beauty  like  a  shadow  flies, 

And  our  youth  before  us  dies. 

Or  would  youth  and  beauty  stay, 

Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away. 

Love  hath  swifter  wings  than  Time: 

Change  in  love  to  heaven  does  climb; 

Gods,  that  never  change  their  state, 

Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate. 

Phyllis!  to  this  truth  we  owe 
All  the  love  betwixt  us  two: 

Let  not  you  and  I  inquire, 

What  has  been  our  past  desire: 

On  what  shepherds  you  have  smil’d, 

Or  what  nymphs  I  have  beguil’d: 

Leave  it  to  the  planets  too, 

What  we  shall  hereafter  do: 

For  the  joys  we  now  may  prove, 

Take  advice  of  present  love. 

WALLER. 


*  W hen  the  crab’s  fierce  constellation 
Burns  with  the  beams  of  the  bright  sun, 
Then  he  that  will  go  out  to  sow 
Shall  never  reap  where  he  did  plough; 
But,  instead  of  corn,  may  rather 
(The  old  world’s  diet)  acorns  gather. 

Who  the,  violet  doth  love, 

Must  seek  her  in  the  flow’ry  grove; 

But  never  when  the  North’s  cold  wind 
The  russet  fields  with  frost  doth  bind. 

If  in  the  spring-time  (to  no  end) 

The  tender  vine  for  grapes  we  bend, 

We  shall  find  none,  for  only  still 
Autumn  doth  the  wine-press  fill. 

Thus  for  all  things  in  the  world’s  prime, 
The  wise  God  seal’d  their  proper  time, 
Nor  will  permit  those  seasons,  he 
Ordain’d  by  turns,  should  mingled  be. 
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Then  whose  wild  actions  out  of  season, 

Cross  to  nature  and  her  reason, 

Would  by  new  ways  old  orders  rend, 

Shall  never  find  a  happy  end. 

:  H.  VAUGHAN. 


DIANA. 

259  With  horns  and  with  hounds  I  waken  the  day; 

And  hie  to  the  woodland  walks  away: 

I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buskin’d  soon, 

And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  moon. 

I  course  the  fleet  stag,  unkennel  the  fox, 

And  chase  the  wild  goats  o’er  summits  of  rocks, 
With  shouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through  the  sky, 
And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry. 

MARS. 

Inspire  the  vocal  brass,  inspire; 

The  world  is  past  its  infant  age: 

Arms  and  honour, 

Arms  and  honour, 

Set  tiie  martial  soul  on  fire, 

And  kindle  manly  rage. 

Mars  has  look’d  the  sky  to  red  ; 

And  Peace,  the  lazy  god,  is  fled. 

Plenty,  peace,  and  pleasure  fly: 

The  sprightly  green 
In  woodland  walks  no  more  is  seen ; 

The  sprightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian  dye. 


260  Apollo  ! — king  Apollo ! 

In  what  enchanted  region  dost  thou  stay  1 — 
Is  it  in  the  azure  air 
Or  in  the  caverns  hollow, 

Which  Thetis  at  the  set  of  day 
In  the  sea  waters  far  away 
Buildeth  up,  as  blue  and  fair 
As  thy  own  bright  kingdoms  are1? 
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Oh,  King  of  life  and  light ! 

O  peerless  Archer !  O  triumphant  God  ! 

Behold  ! — the  golden  rod 
Now  pointeth  to  the  promis’d  hour, — twilight; 
And  she  who  loves  thee  so 
Is  pale  and  full  of  woe. — 

No  wave  nor  throne  have  I, 

No  bower  nor  golden  grove, 

No  palace  built  on  high, 

To  tempt  thee  not  to  rove, 

But  truth,  and  such  a  love 
As  would  not  shame  the  sky, — 

If  these  be  nothing,  Time 
Shall  teach  me  how  to  die. 

BARRY  CORNWALL. 


Ah!  happy  Isle,  how  art  thou  chang’d  and  curst  • 
Since  I  was  born  and  knew  thee  first ! 

When  peace,  which  had  forsook  the  world  around 

(Frighted  with  noise  and  the  shrill  trumpet’s  sound), 
Thee  for  a  private  place  of  rest, 

And  a  secure  retirement,  chose 
Wherein  to  build  her  halcyon  nest; 

No  wind  durst  stir  abroad  the  air  to  discompose : 

When  all  the  riches  of  the  globe  beside 
Flow’d  into  thee  with  every  tide ; 

When  all  that  nature  did  thy  soil  deny 

The  growth  was  of  thy  fruitful  industry; 

When  all  the  proud  and  dreadful  sea, 

And  all  his  tributary  streams, 

A  constant  tribute  paid  to  thee ; 

When  all  the  liquid  world  was  one  extended  Thames : 

Unhappy  Isle !  no  ship  of  thine  at  sea 
Was  ever  tost  and  torn  like  thee. 

Thy  naked  hulk  loose  on  the  waves  does  beat, 

The  rocks  and  banks  around  her  ruine  threat : 
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What  did  thy  foolish  Pilots  ail, 

To  lay  the  compass  quite  aside? 

Without  a  law  or  rule  to  sail, 

And  rather  take  the  winds  than  heavens,  to  be  their 
guide? 

COWLEY. 


262  So,  when  the  wisest  poets  seek 

In  all  their  liveliest  colours  to  set  forth 
A  picture  of  heroic  worth, 

(The  pious  Trojan  or  the  prudent  Greek,) 

They  choose  some  comely  prince  of  heavenly  birth, 

(No  proud  gigantic  son  of  earth, 

Who  strives  t’  usurp  the  God’s  forbidden  seat) ; 

They  feed  him  not  with  nectar,  and  the  meat 
That  cannot  without  joy  be  eat ; 

But,  in  the  cold  of  want,  and  storms  of  adverse  chance, 
They  harden  his  young  virtue  by  degrees ; 

The  beauteous  drop  first  into  ice  does  freeze, 

And  into  solid  crystal  next  advance, 

His  murder’d  friends  and  kindred  he  does  see, 

And  from  his  flaming  country  flee : 

Much  is  he  tost  at  sea,  and  much  at  land ; 

Does  long  the  force  of  angry  gods  withstand : 

He  does  long  troubles  and  long  wars  sustain, 

Ere  he  his  fatal  birthright  gain. 

With  no  less  time  or  labour  can 
Destiny  build  up  such  a  man, 

Who’s  with  sufficient  virtue  fill’d 
His  ruin’d  country  to  rebuild. 

COWLEY. 


[Alcaics.] 

263  *The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things: 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 
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Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 

Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  death’s  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds. 

All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb: 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

SHIRLEY. 


[Alcaics.] 

264  *  W hen  Israel  was  from  bondage  led, 

Led  by  th’  Almighty’s  hand 
From  out  a  foreign  land, 

The  great  sea  beheld  and  fled. 

As  men  pursu’d,  when  that  fear  past  they  find, 
Stop  on  some  higher  ground  to  look  behind: 

So  whilst  thro’  wondrous  ways 
The  sacred  army  went, 

The  waves  afar  stood  up  to  gaze, 

And  their  own  rocks  did  represent, 

Solid  as  waters  are  above  the  firmament. 
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Old  Jordan’s  waters  to  their  spring 
Start  back  with  sudden  fright; 

The  spring  amazed  at  sight, 

Asks  what  news  from  sea  they  bring. 

The  mountains  shook,  and  to  the  mountain’s  side 
The  little  hills  leapt  round  themselves  to  hide; 

As  young  affrighted  lambs, 

When  they  aught  dreadful  spy, 

Run  trembling  to  their  helpless  dams, 

The  mighty  sea  and  river  by 
Were  glad,  for  their  excuse,  to  see  the  hills  ,  to  fly. 

COWLEY. 


265  *  Say  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly? 

Swiftness  and  power  by  birth  are  thine : 

From  thy  great  Sire  they  came,  thy  Sire  the  word  divine. 

Thou  in  the  Moon’s  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay, 

Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey ; 

And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 
Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 

Night  and  her  ugly  subjects  thou  dost  fright, 

And  Sleep,  the  lazy  owl  of  night, 

Asham’d  and  fearful  to  appear, 

They  screen  their  horrid  shapes  with  the  black  hemisphere. 

At  thy  appearance,  Grief  itself  is  said 

To  shake  his  wings  and  rowse  his  head; 

And  cloudy  care  has  often  took 
A  gentle  beaming  smile  reflected  from  thy  look. 

At  thy  appearance,  Fear  it  self  grows  bold : 

Thy  sunshine  melts  away  his  cold. 

Encouraged  at  the  sight  of  thee, 

To  the  cheek  colour  comes  and  firmness  to  the  knee. 
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When,  goddess,  thou  lift’st  up  thy  wak’ned  head 
Out  of  the  morning’s  purple  bed, 

Thy  quire  of  birds  about  thee  play, 

And  all  thy  joyful  world  salutes  the  rising  day. 

COWLEY. 


2 66  Gone  are  the  glorious  Greeks  of  old, 

Glorious  in  mien  and  mind ; 

Their  bones  are  mingled  with  the  mould, 
Their  dust  is  on  the  wind; 

The  forms  they  hewed  from  living  stone 
Survive  the  waste  of  years,  alone, 

And  scattered  with  their  ashes,  shew 
What  greatness  perished  long  ago. 

Yet  fresh  the  myrtles  there — the  springs 
Gush  brightly,  as  of  yore; 

Flowers  blossom  from  the  dust  of  kings, 
As  many  an  age  before; 

There  nature  moulds  as  nobly  now, 

As  e’er  of  old,  the  human  brow; 

And  copies  still  the  martial  form 
That  braved  Platsea’s  battle  storm. 

Boy!  thy  first  looks  were  taught  to  seek 
Their  heaven  in  Hellas’  skies; 

.  Her  airs  have  tinged  thy  dusky  cheek, 
Her  sunshine  lit  thine  eyes; 

And  Greece,  decayed,  dethroned,  doth  see 
Her  youth  renewed  in  such  as  thee; 

A  shoot  of  that  old  vine  that  made 
The  nations  silent  in  its  shade. 


HERRICK. 

267  My  dearest  love,  since  thou  wilt  go, 
And  leave  me  here  behind  thee; 
For  love  or  pity,  let  me  know 
The  place  where  I  may  find  thee. 
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AMARYLLIS. 

In  country  meadows,  pearl’d  with  dew, 

And  set  about  with  lilies; 

There  filling  maunds1  with  cowslips,  you 
May  find  your  Amaryllis. 

HERRICK. 

What  have  the  meads  to  do  with  thee, 

Or  with  thy  youthful  hours? 

Live  thou  at  court,  where  thou  may’st  be 
The  queen  of  men,  not  flowers. 

Let  country  wenches  make  ’em  fine 
With  posies;  since  ’tis  fitter 

For  thee  with  richest  gems  to  shine, 

And  like  the  stars  to  glitter. 

AMARYLLIS. 

You  set  too  high  a  rate  upon 
A  shepherdess  so  homely. 

her.  Believe  it,  dearest,  there’s  not  one 
I’  the  court  that’s  half  so  comely. 

I  prithee  stay. — am.  I  must  away. 

her.  Let’s  kiss  first,  then  we’ll  sever; 

And,  though  we  bid  adieu  to-day, 

We  shall  not  part  for  ever. 

HERRICK. 


268  This  is  sure  the  haunt  of  fairies, 
In  yon  cool  alcove  they  play : 
Care  can  never  cross  the  threshold, 
Care  was  only  made  for  day. 

Far  from  hence  be  noisv  clamour. 
Sick  disgust  and  anxious  fear, 
Pining  grief  and  wasting  anguish 
Never  keep  their  vigils  here. 


1  maunds]  i.e.  baskets. 
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Tell  no  tales  of  sheeted  spectres, 

Rising  from  their  quiet  tomb  : 

Fairer  forms  this  cell  shall  visit ; 

Brighter  visions  gild  the  gloom. 

Choral  songs  and  sprightly  voices 
Echo  from  her  cell  shall  call ; 

Sweeter,  sweeter  than  the  murmur 
Of  the  distant  water  fall. 

Every  ruder  gust  of  passion 
Lull’d  with  music  dies  away; 

Till  within  the  charmed  bosom, 

None  but  soft  affections  play. 

Soft  as  when  the  evening  breezes 
Gently  stir  the  poplar  grove; 

Brighter  than  the  smile  of  summer, 

Sweeter  than  the  breath  of  love. 

A.  L.  BARBAULD. 


[Sapphics.] 

The  snow,  that  crowns  each  mountain’s  brow, 
And  whitens  every  spray, 

From  each  high  rock  and  loaded  bough 
Will  quickly  melt  away. 

When  Time  upon  thy  aged  brow 
Shall  shed  the  fatal  show’r; 

The  hoary  frost,  the  chilling  snow, 

Will  melt  from  thence  no  more. 

Quick  summer  flies,  and  autumn’s  sun3 
And  winter’s  cheerless  gloom; 

In  changeful  turn  each  season  runs, 

And  spring  breathes  new  perfume. 

Unchanged  o’er  us  the  tempest  low’rs, 

Till  death’s  last  hour  arrives  : 

Nor  robe,  nor  garland  deck’d  with  flowers, 
The  bloom  of  life  revives. 
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What  youth  on  us  but  once  bestowed, 

Age  once  shall  snatch  away : 

But  Fame  can  stop  the  fatal  blows, 

And  double  life’s  short  day. 

Long  shall  he  live,  whose  bright  career 
Deserv’d  a  patriot’s  sigh; 

All  else  flies  with  the  fleeting  year, 

But  Fame  can  never  die. 

W.  HERBERT. 


270  The  bark  divine,  itself  instinct  with  life, 

Went  forth  and  baffled  ocean’s  rudest  shocks, 
Escaping,  though  with  pain  and  arduous  strife, 

The  huge  encountering  rocks; 

And  force  and  fraud  o’ercome  and  peril  past, 

Its  hard-won  trophy  raised  in  open  view, 
Through  prosperous  floods  was  bringing  home  at  last 
Its  high  heroic  crew; 

Till  now  they  cried  (iEsea  left  behind. 

And  the  dead  waters  of  the  Cronian  main), 
“No  peril  more  upon  our  path  we  find, 

Safe  haven  soon  we  gain.” 

When,  as  they  spake,  sweet  sounds  upon  the  breeze 
Came  to  them,  melodies  till  now  unknown, 

And  blended  into  one  delight  with  these, 

Sweet  odours  sweetly  blown, — 

Sweet  odours  wafted  from  the  flowery  isle, 

Sweet  music  breathed  by  the  Sirens  three, 

Who  there  lie  wait,  all  passers  to  beguile, 

Fair  monsters  of  the  sea! 

Fair  monsters  foul,  that  with  their  magic  song 
And  beauty  to  the  shipman  wandering 
Worse  peril  than  disastrous  whirlpools  strong, 

Or  fierce  sea-robbers  bring. 
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Sometimes  upon  the  diamond  rocks  they  leant, 
Sometimes  they  sat  upon  the  flowery  lea 

That  sloped  towards  the  wave,  and  ever  sent 
Shrill  music  o’er  the  sea. 

The  winds,  suspended  by  the  charmed  song, 

Shed  treacherous  calm  about  that  fatal  isle ; 

The  waves,  as  though  the  halycon  o’er  its  young 
Were  always  brooding,  smile; 

And  every  one  that  listens,  presently 

Forgetteth  home  and  wife  and  children  dear, 

All  noble  enterprise  and  purpose  high, 

And  turns  his  pinnace  here. — • 

He  cannot  heed, — so  sweet  unto  him  seems 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  the  promised  joy; 

The  wave-worn  man  of  such  secure  rest  dreams, 

So  guiltless  of  annoy. 

— The  heroes  and  the  kings,  the  wise,  the  strong, 
That  won  the  fleece  with  cunning  and  with  might, 

Their  souls  were  taken  in  the  net  of  song, 

Snared  in  that  false  delight; 

Till  ever  loathlier  seemed  all  toil  to  be, 

And  that  small  space  they  yet  must  travel  o’er, 

Stretched,  an  immeasurable  breadth  of  sea, 

Their  fainting  hearts  before. 

R.  C.  TRENCH. 


There  is  a  single  stone 
Above  yon  wave, 

A  rocky  islet  lone — 

Where  tempests  rave. 

What  doth  it  there? — The  sea, 
Restless  and  deep, 

Breaks  round  it  mournfully, 
And  knows  no  sleep. 
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The  sea  hath  hung  it  round 
With  its  wild  weed, 

No  place  can  there  be  found 
For  better  seed. 

Storm-beaten  rock!  no  change 
’Tis  thine  to  know', 

Only  the  water’s  range 
Of  ebb  and  flow. 


The  happy  sounds  of  earth 
Arei  not  for  thee, 

The  viice  of  human  mirth — 
lildren’s  glee : 

No  song  of  birds  is  thine, 

No  crown  of  flowers! 

Say,  dost  thou  not  repine 
Through  long  lone  hours? 


Yet  sta 


l 


for  thee  are  bright 
skies, 

And  tranquil  worlds  of  light 
Around  thee  rise : 


In  midnight 


They  smooth  thine  ocean-bed, 

Its  heavings  cease, 

While  they,  from  o’er  thy  head, 
Breathe  on  thee  peace. 


The  wearied  man  of  grief 
Like  thee  I  deem, 

To  whom  comes  no  relief 
Through  life’s  dark  dream. 


No  human  ties  are  left, 
Earth’s  hopes  are  gone; 
He  dwells,  a  thing  bereft — 
Blighted — alone. 
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Yet  o’er  him  from  above 
Bright  spirits  bend, 

And  He  whose  name  is  Love, 

Calls  him  His  friend ; 

And  thus  he  thankful  learns 
Why  grief  was  given, 

And  trusting,  peaceful,  turns 
To  God  in  Heaven. 

T.  V.  FOSBERY. 


* 


Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  fil bw’r, 
Thou’st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the*sto 

Thy  slender  stem 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r, 
*  Thou  bonnie  gem ! 


ft 


Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  fbrth 

Amid  the  storm; 

Scarce  rear’d  above  the  pareirt  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 


The  flaunting  flow’rs  our  gardens  yield, 

High  shelt’ring  woods  and  was  maun  shield, 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O’  clod  or  stane, 

Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  glane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 

Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 

Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head ; 

In  humble  guise; 

But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies! 

BURNS. 


1  stour e]  dust.  glinted]  peeped.  wds]  walls. 
histie]  dry. 

FOL.  SILV.  II.  I 


Held]  shelter. 
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275  He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

The  fount  re-appearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 

But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 

But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory; 

The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  serest, 

But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi1, 

Sage  council  in  cumber, 

Bed  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 

Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 

Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever! 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 


[Sapphics.] 

276  It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low, 

That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow; 

It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  mourn, 

It  is,  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam, 

When  the  tir’d  hedger  hies  him  home; 

Or  by  the  woodland  pool  to  rest, 

When  the  pale  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

1  correi ]  the  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  usually  lies. 
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Yet  when  the  silent  evening  sighs 
With  hallow’d  airs  and  symphonies. 

My  spirit  takes  another  tone, 

And  sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  sear  and  dead, 

It  floats  upon  the  water’s  bed ; 

I  would  not  be  a  leaf  to  die, 

Without  recording  sorrow’s  sigh ! 

The  woods  and  winds  with  sullen  wail 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale; 

I’ve  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free, 

And  when  I  sigh,  to  sigh  with  me! 

Yet  in  my  dreams  a  form  I  view, 

That  thinks  on  me  and  loves  me  too : 

I  start  and,  when  the  vision’s  flown, 

I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 

H.  K.  WHITE. 


[Alcaics  or  Hendecasyllabics.] 

277  The  night-winds  howl’d — the  billows  dash’d 

Against  the  tossing  chest ; 

And  Danae  to  her  broken  heart 
Her  slumbering  infant  press’d. 

“  My  little  child” — in  tears  she  said — 

“  To  wake  and  weep  is  mine, 

But  thou  can’st  sleep — thou  dost  not  know 
Thy  mother’s  lot  and  thine. 

The  moon  is  up,  the  moonbeams  smile — 
They  tremble  on  the  main ; 

But  dark,  within  my  floating  cell, 

To  me  they  smile  in  vain. 

Thy  folded  mantle  wraps  thee  warm, 

Thy  clustering  locks  are  dry, 

Thou  dost  not  hear  the  shrieking  gust, 

Nor  breakers  booming  high. 


9—2 


\ 
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As  o’er  thy  sweet  unconscious  face 
A  mournful  watch  I  keep, 

I  think,  did’st  thou  but  know  thy  fate, 

How  thou  would ’st  also  weep. 

Yet  dear  one  sleep,  and  sleep  ye  winds 
That  vex  the  restless  brine — 

When  shall  these  eyes,  my  babe,  be  seal’d 
As  peacefully  as  thine  I” 

W.  C.  BRYANT. 


278  Come,  gentle  Yenus,  and  assuage 
A  warring  world,  a  bleeding  age; 

For  nature  lives  beneath  thy  ray, 

The  wintry  tempests  haste  away; 

A  lucid  calm  invests  the  sea, 

Thy  native  deep  is  full  of  thee: 

The  flowering  earth,  where’er  you  fly, 

Is  all  o’er  spring,  all  sun  the  sky. 

A  genial  spirit  warms  the  breeze; 

TJnseen  among  the  blooming  trees, 

The  feather’d  lovers  tune  their  throat, 

The  desert  growls  a  soften’d  note, 

Glad  o’er  the  meads  the  cattle  bound; 

And  love  and  harmony  go  round. 

Come,  thou  delight  of  heaven  and  earth! 
To  whom  all  creatures  owe  their  birth; 

Oh  come,  sweet  smiling!  tender,  come! 
And  yet  prevent  our  final  doom. 

For  long  the  furious  god  of  war 
Has  crushed  us  with  his  iron  car. 

Has  raged  along  our  ruined  plains, 

Has  soiled  them  with  his  cruel  stains, 

Has  sunk  our  youth  in  endless  sleep, 

And  made  the  widow’d  virgin  weep. 

THOMSON. 
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279  Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave, 

Since  I  cross’d  this  restless  wave; 

And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever, 

Shines  on  ruin,  rock,  and  river. 

Then,  in  the  same  boat,  beside, 

Sat  two  comrades  old  and  tried; 

One  with  all  a  father’s  truth, 

One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  silence  wrought, 

And  his  grave  in  silence  sought; 

But  the  younger,  brighter  form, 

Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm. 

So,  whene’er  I  turn  my  eye 
Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 

Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o’er  me, — - 
Friends,  who  closed  their  course  before  me. 

Yet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend, 

But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend? 

Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore; 

Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more  ! 

Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee; 

Take, — I  give  it  willingly; 

For,  invisible  to  thee, 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me! 

LONGFELLOW. 


[E-Iendecasyllabics.] 

280  0  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 

Fly  to  her  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 

And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

O  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 

And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 

And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 
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O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 

And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love,  . 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  ? 

O  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown  : 

Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 

But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

O  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long, 

And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 

And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


281  *  Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy  like  the  wind; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend, 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend; 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call; 

And  with  such  like  flattering, 

“  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.” 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown: 

They  that  fawn’d  on  him  before, 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need; 
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If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep: 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart, 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

SHAKES  PESE. 


[G-lyconics.] 

God  of  the  torch,  whose  soul-illuming  flame 
Beams  brightest  radiance  o’er  the  human  heart, 

Of  many  a  woe  the  cure, 

Of  many  a  joy  the  source. 

Lured  by  the  splendour  of  thy  sacred  torch, 

The  beacon-light  of  bliss,  young  Love  draws  near, 
And  leads  his  willing  slaves 
To  wear  thy  flowery  chain. 

And  chasten’d  Friendship  comes,  whose  mildest  sway 
Shall  cheer  the  hour  of  age,  when  fainter  burn 
The  fading  flame  of  Love, 

The  fading  flame  of  Life. 

Parent  of  every  bliss,  the  busy  hand 
Of  Fancy  oft  will  paint  in  brightest  hues, 

How  calm,  how  dear,  thy  torch 
Illumes  the  wintry  hour; 

Will  paint  the  weary  labourer  at  that  hour, 

When  friendly  darkness  yields  a  pause  to  toil, 
Beturning  blithely  home 
To  each  domestic  joy; 

Will  paint  the  well-trimm’d  fire,  the  frugal  meal 
Prepared  with  fond  solicitude  to  please ; 

The  ruddy  children  round, 

Climbing  the  father’s  knee. 


K.  SOUTHEY. 
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283  *The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  pale-ev’d  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o’er, 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament; 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edg’d  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent; 

With  flow’r-in woven  tresses  torn, 

The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  urns,  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 

And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 

While  each  peculiar  Pow’r  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

MILTON. 


2S4  What  is  this  passing  scene? 

A  peevish  April  day? 

A  little  sun — a  little  rain, 

And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 

And  all  things  fade  away. 

Man  (soon  discuss’d) 

Yields  up  his  trust, 

And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 
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Oh,  what  is  beauty’s  pow’r  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies; 

Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break, 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  its  surface  lies'? 

Mute,  mute  is  all 
O’er  beauty’s  fall, 

Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantledi 


The  most  belov’d  on  earth, 

Not  long  survives  to-day; 

So  music  past  is  obsolete, 

And  yet  ’twas  sweet,  ’twas  passing  sweet; 
But  now  ’tis  gone  away. 

mi  -i  .iii  if * 

Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fade 


When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  belov’d  is  Iai 


oust 


Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest! 
lteturn,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 
Once  more  in  this  sad  heart: 

Nor  riches  I,  nor  power  pursue, 

Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view; 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure’s  fatal  wiles? 

For  whom,  alas!  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  vras  wont  to  share, 
The  banquet  of  thy  smiles? 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make? 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequester’d  shade, 

To  be  a  guest  with  them? 


Passages  for  Translation  into 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized, 

For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 
Whate’er  I  loved  before; 

And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away, 

And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say — 
Farewell,  we  meet  no  more? 

COWPER. 


[Alcaics.] 

O  thou!  who  bad’st  thy  turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair, 

And  sought’st  thy  native  skies; 

When  War,  by  vultures  drawn  from  far, 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car, 

And  bade  his  storms  arise! 

Tired  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway, 

Our  youth  shall  fix  some  festive  day, 

His  sullen  shrines  to  burn: 

But  thou,  who  hear’st  the  turning  spheres, 
What  sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  ears, 
And  gain  thy  blest  return! 

O  Peace!  fchy  injured  robes  upbind! 

O  rise,  and  leave  not  one  behind 
Of  all  thy  beamy  train: 

The  British  lion,  goddess  sweet, 

Lies  stretched  on  earth  to  kiss  thy  feet, 
And  own  thy  holier  reign. 

Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 

But  come  to  grace  thy  western  isle, 

By  warlike  Honour  led ! 

And,  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 

While  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice, 

With  him  for  ever  wed ! 


COLLINS. 
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As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  plucked,  the  Garden’s  pride ! 

Within  the  petals  of  a  Bose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue; 

All  purple  glowed  his  cheek,  beneath, 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  softly  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 

Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest, 

And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flower, 

On  spotless  Sara’s  breast. 

But  when  unweeting  of  the  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet, 

He  struggled  to  escape  awhile, 

And  stamped  his  faery  feet. 

Ah!  soon  the  soul-entrancing  sight 
Subdued  the  impatient  boy; 

He  gazed !  he  thrilled  with  deep  delight ! 
Then  clapped  his  wings  for  joy. 

“  And,  Oh !  ”  he  cried,  “  of  magic  kind 
What  charms  this  Throne  endear ! 

Some  other  Love  let  Yenus  find, 

I’ll  fix  my  empire  here.” 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


The  bright-hair’d  Sun  with  warmth  benign 
Bids  tree  and  shrub  and  swelling  vine 
Their  infant  buds  display : 

Again  the  streams  refresh  the  plains, 
Which  Winter  bound  in  icy  chains, 

And  sparkling  bless  his  ray. 
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Life-giving  zephyrs  breathe  around, 

And  instant  glows  th’  enamell’d  ground, 
With  nature’s  varied  hues  : 

Not  so  returns  our  youth  decay’d, 

Alas !  nor  air  nor  Sun  nor  shade 
The  spring  of  life  renews. 

The  Sun’s  too  quick-revolving  beam 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  human  dream, 

And  bring  th’  appointed  hour  : 

Too  late  we  catch  his  parting  ray, 

And  mourn  the  idly-wasted  day, 

No  longer  in  our  power. 

Then  happiest  he,  whose  lengthen’d  sight 
Pursues,  by  virtue’s  constant  light, 

A  hope  beyond  the  skies ; 

Where  frowning  Winter  ne’er  shall  come, 
But  rosy  Spring  for  ever  bloom, 

And  Suns  eternal  rise. 


[Metram  Asclepiadeum  Quartern.] 

289  Now  the  golden  Morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing, 

With  vermil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 
She  woos  the  tardy  Spring : 

Till  April  starts  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground; 
And  lightly  o’er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-born  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 
Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance, 

The  birds  his  presence  greet: 

But  chief  the  skylark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstacy; 

And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 
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290 


Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly; 

Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air, 

The  herd  stood  drooping  by: 

Their  raptures  now,  that  wildly  flow, 

No  yesterday  nor  morrow  know; 

’Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

T.  GRAY. 


[Sapphics.] 

In  a  drear -niglited  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree, 

Thy  branches  ne’er-  remember 
Their  green  felicity: 

The  north  cannot  undo  them, 

With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them: 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  brook. 

Thy  bubblings  ne’er  remember 
Apollo’s  summer-look; 

But  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 

They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah!  would ’t  were  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy! 

But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy? 

To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 

Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it, 

Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 


KEATS. 
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291  Queen  of  fresh  flowers, 

Whom  vernal  stars  obey, 

Bring  thy  warm  showers, 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 

In  nature’s  greenest  livery  drest, 

Descend  on  earth’s  expectant  breast, 

To  earth  and  heaven  a  welcome  guest, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May! 

Mark!  how  we  meet  thee 
At  dawn  of  dewy  day! 

Hark!  how  we  greet  thee 
With  our  roundelay! 

While  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth  and  air  and  ample  sea 
Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May! 

Flocks  on  the  mountains, 

And  birds  upon  their  spray, 

Tree,  turf,  and  fountains 
All  hold  holiday; 

And  love,  the  life  of  living  things, 

Love  waves  his  torch  and  claps  his  wings, 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sings, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May. 

It.  HEBER. 


292  Thou,  awful  genius  of  the  place! 

Whate’er  thy  name  (for  sure  we  trace 
Amidst  these  mountains  wild  and  darksome  woods, 
These  broken  rocks  and  dashing  floods, 

A  pow’r  divine  more  visibly  display’d, 

Than  if,  beneath  the  myrtle’s  shade, 

Form’d  by  the  sculptor’s  daedal  hand, 

We  saw  enshrin’d  the  breathing  image  stand) 

All  hail !  and  hear  a  roving  j7outh, 

Who  prays  with  undissembled  truth, 

Within  the  dark  Carthusian  cell, 

At  peace,  amidst  these  solemn  scenes  to  dwell. 
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But  if  the  fates  his  youth  exclude 
From  silence  and  from  solitude, 

Brawn  back  reluctant  to  the  noise  and  strife, 

The  troubled  waves  of  public  life: 

Yet,  let  his  ardent  vows  at  length  prevail; 

And  hid  in  some  sequester’d  dale, 

Amidst  cool  shades  and  opening  flow’rs, 

Grant  him  to  spend  in  age  his  pensive  hours, 

Safe  from  the  base  malignant  crowd, 

The  vain,  the  vulgar  and  the  loud: 

There  let  the  evening  of  his  day 
In  ease  and  freedom  gently  glide  away. 

RICHARD  GRAVES. 


[Me tram  Asclepiadeum  Quartum.] 

293  Smiles  on  past  Misfortune’s  brow 
Soft  Reflections  hand  can  trace, 

And  o’er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace; 

While  Hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour, 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,  where  rosy  Pleasure  leads, 

See  a  kindred  Grief  pursue; 

Behind  the  steps  that  Misery  treads, 
Approaching  Comfort  view: 

The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe; 

And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 

At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 

And  breathe  and  walk  again: 
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The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

T.  GRAY’, 


294  Wing’d  Love  away  doth  fly ; 

And  with  it  time  doth  bear; 

And  both  take  suddenly 
The  sweet,  the  fair,  the  dear. 

A  shining  day  and  clear 
Succeeds  an  obscure  night, 

And  sorrow  is  the  hue  of  sweet  delight. 

Enjoy  thy  April  now, 

Whilst  it  doth  freely  shine; 

This  lightning  flash  and  show, 

With  that  clear  spirit  of  thine, 

Will  suddenly  decline ; 

And  your  fair  murth’ring  eyes 

Shall  be  Love’s  tombs,  where  now  his  cradle  lies. 

That  which  on  Flora’s  breast, 

All  fresh  and  flourishing, 

Aurora  newly  drest 

Saw  in  her  dawning  spring ; 

Quite  dry  and  languishing, 

Depriv’d  of  honour  quite, 

Day-closing  Hesperus  beholds  at  night. 

What  then  will  it  avail, 

O  youth,  advised  ill ! 

In  lap  of  beauty  frail 
To  nurse  a  wayward  will, 

Like  snake  in  sun-warm  hill? 

Pluck,  pluck  betime  thy  flow’r, 

That  springs,  and  parcheth  in  one  short  hour. 

S.  DANIEL. 
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295  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life 

The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue, 

At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 
Applauding  Freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  ? 

What  new  Alcseus  fancy-blessed 
Shall  sing  the  sword  in  myrtles  dressed. 

At  Wisdom’s  shrine  awhile  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned?) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing, 

It  leaped  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted  wound  ? 
O  Goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour, 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears, 

Let  not  my  shell’s  misguided  power 
E’er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears ! 

No,  Freedom,  no!  I  will  not  tell, 

How  Home,  before  thy  weeping  face 
With  heaviest  sound  a  giant-statue  fell, 

Push’d  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off*  its  wide  ambitious  base, 

When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke, 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell  to  thousand  fragments  broke. 

COLLINS. 


296  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

.  That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

FOL.  SILV.  II.  10 
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In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run, 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  day-light 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 

"Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear,  . 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY* 


297  When  the  sun  from  his  rosy  bed 
The  dawning  light  begins  to  shed, 

The  drowsy  sky  uncurtains  round, 

And  the  (but  now  bright)  stars  all  drown’d 
In  one  great  light,  look  dull  and  tame, 

And  homage  his  victorious  flame. 

Thus,  when  the  warm  Etesian  wind 
The  earth’s  seal’d  bosom  doth  unbind, 
Straight  she  her  various  store  discloses 
And  purples  every  grove  with  roses; 

But  if  the  South’s  tempestuous  breath 
Breaks  forth,  those  blushes  pine  to  death. 
Oft  in  a  quiet  sky  the  deep 
With  unmov’d  waves  seems  fast  asleep, 

And  oft  again  the  blust’ring  North 
In  angry  heaps  provokes  them  forth. 

If  then  this  world,  which  holds  all  nations, 
Suffer  itself  such  alterations, 

That  not  this  mighty,  massy  frame, 

Nor  any  part  of  it  can  claim 
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One  certain  course,  why  should  man  prate 
Or  censure  the  designs  of  fate? 

Why  from  frail  honours,  and  goods  lent, 

Should  he  expect  things  permanent? 

Since  ’tis  enacted  by  divine  decree, 

That  nothing  mortal  should  eternal  be. 

H.  VAUGHAN. 


298  Where  is  each  boasted  favourite  of  Fame, 

Whose  wide  expanded  name 
Fill’d  the  loud  echoes  of  the  world  around, 

While  shore  to  shore  returned  the  lengthened  sound? 
The  warriors  where,  who,  in  triumphal  pride, 

With  weeping  Freedom  to  the  chariot  tied, 

To  glory’s  Capitolian  temple  rode? 

In  undistinguished  dust  together  trod, 

Victors  and  vanquished  mingle  in  the  grave; 
Worms  prey  upon  the  mouldering  god, 

Nor  know  a  Caesar  from  his  slave; 

In  empty  air  their  mighty  deeds  exhale, 

A  school-boy’s  wonder,  or  an  evening  tale. 

In  vain  with  various  arts  they  strive 
To  keep  their  little  names  alive  : 

Bid  to  the  skies  th’  ambitious  tower  ascend; 

The  cirque  its  vast  majestic  length  extend; 

Bid  arcs  of  triumph  swell  their  graceful  round, 

Or  mausoleums  load  th’  encumbered  ground ; 

Or  sculpture  speak  in  animated  stone 
Of  vanquish’d  monarchs  tumbled  from  the  throne; 

The  rolling  tide  of  years, 

Bushing  with  strong  and  steady  current,  bears 
The  pompous  piles  with  all  their  fame  away 
To  black  Oblivion’s  sea; 

Deep  in  whose  dread  abyss  the  glory  lies 
Of  empires,  ages,  never  more  to  rise ! 
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299  ^Emblem  of  England’s  ancient  faith, 

Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 

And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

Yet  who,  in  Fortune’s  summer-shine 
To  waste  life’s  longest  term  away, 

Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine, 

Though  darken’d  ere  its  noontide  day? 

Be  thine  the  tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 

Brave  summer’s  drought  and  winter’s  gloom! 

B.ome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots’  brows, 

As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan’s  tomb. 

And  thou  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb! 

Bepine  not,  if  our  clime  deny 

Above  thine  honour’d  sod  to  bloom 
The  flow’rets  of  a  milder  sky. 

These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May, 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine, 

Before  the  winter  storm  decay — 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine? 

No!  for  mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing 
Still  higher  swell’d  thy  dauntless  heart, 

And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  closing, 
Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

Tliv  death’s  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 

No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung; 

Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 

Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sung. 

sir  w.  SCOTT. 


300  Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  : 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
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Hark!  hark!  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head, 

As  awaked  from  the  dead, 

And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 

Revenge!  Revenge!  Timotheus  cries, 

See  the  furies  arise : 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 

And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain : 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 

And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy ; 

And  the  King  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy : 
Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 

DRYDEN. 


[Alcaics.] 

301  By  the  hope  within  us  springing, 

Herald  of  to-morrow’s  strife ; 

By  that  sun,  whose  light  is  bringing 
Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  life — 

Oh!  remember  life  can  be 
No  charm  for  him,  who  lives  not  free! 
Like  the  day-star  in  the  wave, 

Sinks  a  hero  in  his  grave, 

Midst  the  dew-fall  of  a  nation’s  tears. 
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Happy  is  he  o’er  whose  decline 

The  smiles  of  home  may  soothing  shine, 

And  light  him  down  the  steep  of  years  : — 

But  oh,  how  blest  they  sink  to  rest, 

Who  close  their  eyes  on  Victory’s  breast! 

O’er  his  watchfire’s  fading  embers 

Now  the  foeman’s  cheek  turns  white, 

When  his  heart  that  field  remembers, 

Where  we  tam’d  his  tyrant  might. 

Never  let  him  bind  asrain 

O 

A  chain,  like  that  we  broke  from  then. 

Hark!  the  horn  of  combat  calls — 

Ere  the  golden  evening  falls, 

May  we  pledge  that  horn  in  triumph  round! 

Many  a  heart  that  now  beats  high 
In  slumber  cold  at  night  shall  lie, 

Nor  waken  even  at  victory’s  sound. 

But  oh,  how  blest  that  hero’s  sleep, 

O’er  whom  a  wondering  world  shall  weep! 

T.  MOORE. 


302  It  is  not  that  our  earlier  Heaven 
Escapes  its  April  showers, 

Or  that  to  childhood’s  heart  is  given 
No  snake  amidst  the  flowers. 

Ah!  twined  with  grief 
Each  brightest  leaf 
That’s  wreath’d  us  by  the  Hours! 
Young  though  we  be,  the  Past  may  sting. 
The  Present  feed  its  sorrow; 

But  Hope  shines  bright  on  every  thing 
That  waits  us  with  the  morrow. 

Like  sun- lit  glades 
The  dimmest  shades 
Some  rosy  beam  can  borrow. 
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It  is  not  that  our  later  years 
Of  cares  are  woven  wholly; 

But  smiles  less  swiftly  chase  the  tears, 
And  wounds  are  heal’d  more  slowly. 
And  Memory’s  vow 
To  lost  ones  now 
Makes  joys  too  bright,  unholy. 

And  ever  fled  the  Iris  bow 

That  smiled  when  clouds  were  o’er  us; 
If  storms  should  burst,  uncheer’d  we  go, 
A  drearier  waste  before  us; — 

And  with  the  toys 
Of  childish  joys, 

We’ve  broke  the  staff  that  bore  us! 


BULWER. 


[Sapphics.] 

303  They  say  to  their  mothers,  Where  is  corn  and 
wine  ?  when  they  swooned  as  the  wounded  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  when  their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mothers’ 
bosom.  What  thing  shall  I  take  to  witness  for  thee'?  what 
thing  shall  I  liken  to  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem1?  what 
shall  I  equal  to  thee,  that  I  may  comfort  thee,  0  virgin 
daughter  of  Zion  h  for  thy  breach  is  great  like  the  sea  : 
who  can  heal  thee1?  Thy  prophets  have  seen  vain  and  foolish 
things  for  thee:  and  they  have  not  discovered  thine  iniquity, 
to  turn  away  thy  captivity;  but  have  seen  for  thee  false 
burdens  and  causes  of  banishment.  All  that  pass  by  clap 
their  hands  at  thee;  they  hiss  and  wag  their  head  at  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call 
The  perfection  of  beauty,  The  joy  of  the  whole  earth'? 

JEREMIAH. 


304  Carthage!  I  love  thee — thou  hast  run 
As  I,  a  warlike  race! 

And  now  thy  Glory’s  radiant  sun 
Hath  veil’d  in  clouds  his  face : 
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Thy  days  of  pride — as  mine — depart; 

Thy  Gods  desert  thee,  and  thou  art, 

A  thing  as  nobly  base 
As  he  whose  sullen  footstep  falls 
To  night  around  thy  crumbling  walls. 

And  Rome  hath  heap’d  her  woes  and  pains 
Alike  on  me  and  thee, 

And  thou  dost  sit  in  servile  chains, — 

But  mine  they  shall  not  be  ! 

Though  fiercely  o’er  this  aged  head 
The  wrath  of  angry  Jove  is  shed, 

Marius  shall  still  be  free, 

Free — in  the  pride  that  scorns  his  foe. 

And  bares  the  head  to  meet  the  blow. 

I  wear  not  yet  thy  slavery’s  vest, 

As  desolate  I  roam; 

And  though  the  sword  were  at  my  breast, 
The  torches  in  my  home, 

Still — still,  for  orison  and  vow, 

I’d  fling  them  back  my  curse;  as  now 
I  scorn,  I  hate  thee — Rome ! 

My  voice  is  weak  to  word  and  threat — 

My  arm  is  strong  to  battle  yet ! 

THE  ETONIAN. 


305  Mindful  of  disaster  past, 

And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast, 

The  fleety  storm  returning  still, 

The  morning  hoar,  and  evening  chill, 
Reluctant  comes  the  timid  spring. 

Scarce  a  bee  with  airy  wing 
Murmurs  the  blossom’d  boughs  around, 
That  clothe  the  garden’s  southern  bound : 
Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flower 
Decks  the  rough  castle’s  rifted  tower : 
Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peeps 
From  the  dark  dell’s  entangled  steeps  : 
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O’er  the  fields  of  waving  broom, 

Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom  : 

And,  but  by  fits,  the  furze-clad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gale. 

While  from  the  shrubbery’s  naked  maze, 
Where  the  vegetable  blaze 
Of  Flora’s  brightest  ’broidery  shone, 

Every  chequered  charm  is  flown. 

The  swallow,  for  a  moment  seen, 

Skims  in  haste  the  village-green  ; 

From  the  gray  moor,  on  feeble  wing, 

The  screaming  plovers  idly  spring; 

The  butterfly,  gay-painted  soon, 

Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon; 

And  fondly  trusts  its  tender  dyes 
To  fickle  suns  and  flattering  skies. 

T.  WARTON. 


306  Fall’n  is  thy  Throne,  O  Israel, 
Silence  is  o’er  thy  plains  : 

Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 

Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee, 

On  Etham’s  barren  shore? 

That  fire  from  heaven,  which  led  thee, 
How  lights  thy  path  no  more. 

Lord !  thou  didst  love  J erusalem — 
Once  she  was  all  thy  own ; 

Her  love  Thy  fairest  heritage  : 

Her  power  Thy  glory’s  .throne. 

Till  evil  came,  and  blighted 
Thy  long-loved  olive-tree  : — 

And  Salem’s  shrines  were  lighted 
For  other  gods  than  Thee. 
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Then  sunk  the  star  of  Solyma, 

Then  pass’d  her  glory’s  day: 

Like  heath,  that  in  the  wilderness 
The  wild  wind  whirls  away. 

Silent  and  waste  her  bowers, 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod, 

And  sunk  those  guilty  towers, 

Where  Baal  reign’d  as  God. 

“  Go” — said  the  Lord — “Ye  conquerors! 

“  Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords  : 

“  And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements, 

“  For  they  are  not  the  Lord’s !  ” 

T.  MOORE. 


O  voice  divine,  whose  heavenly  strain 
No  mortal  measure  may  attain, 

O  powerful  to  appease  the  smart 
That  festers  in  a  wounded  heart, 

Whose  mystic  numbers  can  asswage 
The  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage, 

Can  strike  the  dagger  from  despair, 

And  shut  the  watchful  eye  of  care. 

Oft  lured  by  thee,  when  wretches  call, 
Hope  comes  that  cheers  and  softens  all; 
Expelled  by  thee,  and  dispossest, 

Envy  forsakes  the  human  breast. 

Full  oft  with  thee  the  Bard  retires, 

And  lost  to  earth  to  heaven  aspires. 
How  nobly  lost !  with  thee  to  rove 
Through  the  long  deepening  solemn  grove : 
Or  underneath  the  moonlight  pale, 

To  silence  trust  some  plaintive  tale 
Of  nature’s  ills  and  mankind’s  woes, 
While  kings  and  all  the  proud  repose: 
Or  where  some  holy  aged  oak 
A  stranger  to  the  woodman’s  stroke, 
From  the  high  rock’s  aerial  crown 
In  twisting  arches  bending  down, 
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Bathes  in  the  smooth  pellucid  stream, 
Full  oft  he  waits  the  mvstic  dream 
Of  mankind’s  joys  right  understood, 
And  of  the  all  prevailing  good — 

Go  forth  invoked,  O  voice  divine! 
And  issue  from  thy  sacred  shrine. 


308  Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

No  care  beyond  to-day: 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune’s  baleful  train  ! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murtherous  band! 
Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 

Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  sculks  behind; 

Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 

And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim  visag’d  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow’s  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 

To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 

The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness’  alter’d  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc’d  to  flow; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defil’d, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 


T.  GRAY. 
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309  Death  is  not  (wherefore  dream’st  thou  thus?) 
The  son  of  Night  and  Erebus: 

Nor  was  of  fell  Erinnys  born 
On  gulphs,  where  Chaos  rules  forlorn; 

But,  sent  from  God,  his  presence  leaves, 

To  gather  home  his  ripen’d  sheaves, 

To  call  encumber’d  souls  away 
From  fleshly  bonds  to  boundless  day; 

(As  when  the  winged  hours  excite, 

And  summon  forth  the  morning  light,) 

And  each  to  convoy  to  her  place 
Before  the  Eternal  Father’s  face. 

But  not  the  wicked — them,  severe 
Yet  just,  from  all  their  pleasures  here 
He  hurries  to  the  realms  below, 

Terrific  realms  of  penal  woe ! 

Myself  no  sooner  heard  his  call, 

Than,  ’scaping  through  my  prison-wall, 

I  bade  adieu  to  bolts  and  bars, 

And  soar’d  with  angels  to  the  stars, 

Like  him  of  old,  to  whom  ’twas  given 
To  mount  on  fiery  wheels  to  heaven. 

Beyond  the  sun’s  bright  orb  I  fly, 

And  far  beneath  my  feet  descry 
Night’s  dread  goddess,  seen  with  awe, 

Whom  her  winged  dragons  draw. 

Thus,  ever  wondering  at  my  speed, 

Augmented  still  as  I  proceed, 

I  pass  the  planetary  sphere, 

The  milky  way — and  now  appear 
Heaven’s  crystal  battlements,  her  door 
Of  massy  pearl  and  emerald  floor. 


COWPER. 
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[Metrum  Asclepiadeum  quartum.] 

310  Up  with  me !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  ! 

For  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong; 

Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds! 

Singing,  singing, 

With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 

Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 
That  -spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind ! 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary 
And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary; 

Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 

There  is  a  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 
In  that  song  of  thine; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  high  and  high 
To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning, 

Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning: 

Thou  hast  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest; 

And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 

Drunken  Lark !  thou  would’st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

Happy,  happy  Liver, 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver, 

Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both! 

Alas !  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 

Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind; 
But  hearing  thee  or  others  of  thy  kind, 

As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life’s  day  is  done. 

W.  WORDSWORTH. 


Sweetest  love,  I  do  not  go 
For  weariness  of  thee, 

Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 
A  fitter  love  for  me; 
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But  since  that  I 
Must  die  at  last,  ’tis  best 
Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest 
By  feigned  death  to  die. 

Yesternight  the  Sun  went  hence 
And  yet  is  here  to-day; 

He  hath  no  desire  nor  sense 
Nor  half  so  short  a  way: 

Then  fear  not  me, 

But  believe  that  I  shall  make 
Hastier  journeys,  since  I  take 
More  wings  and  spurs  than  he. 

O !  how  feeble  is  man’s  power, 

That,  if  good  fortune  fall, 

Cannot  add  another  hour 
Nor  a  lost  hour  recall ! 

But  come  bad  chance, 

And  we  join  to  it  our  strength, 

And  we  teach  it  art  and  length. 

Itself  on  us  t’  advance. 

Let  not  thy  divining  heart 
Forethink  me  any  ill : 

Destiny  may  take  thy  part, 

And  may  thy  fears  fulfil; 

But  think  that  we 
Are  but  laid  aside  to  sleep ; 

They  who  one  another  keep 
Alive  ne’er  parted  be. 

DONNE. 
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a\J/78a  Pporoiai  Sexovrai. 
crpvpvrjs  8'  auvdpov  Kanvos  els  opo(j)ovs 
&oi@ov  neTfTcu. 

6a(T(T(i  8e  yvvrj  rplnoda  £aBeov 
A eX0iy,  aeldovcr  ''EWrjo'i  /3oay, 
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<&oifiov  vaovs  Bepanevco . 

EURIPIDES. 


313  *The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies; 

All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 
Tempts  and  then  flies: 
What  is  this  world’s  delight ! 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue  how  frail  it  is  ! 

Friendship  too  rare  ! 

Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 
For  proud  despair ! 
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But  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 

Survive  their  joy  and  all 
"Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 

Whilst  flowers  are  gay, 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep, 

Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  to  weep. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


Sun-girt  city !  thou  hast  been 
Ocean’s  child,  and  then  his  queen; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day, 

And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey, 

If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 

A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now, 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne  among  the  waves, 
Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 

O’er  thine  isles  depopulate, 

And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state, 

Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown, 

Like  a  rock  of  ocean’s  own, 

Topples  o’er  the  abandon’d  sea 
As  the  tides  change  suddenly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way, 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day, 

Will  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore, 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o’er  the  starlight  deep, 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O’er  the  waters  of  his  path. 


P.  B.  SHELLEY. 
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[Metrum  Sapphicum,  or  Asclepiadeum  Secundum.] 

Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair, 

Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
’Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 

See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
Ev’ry  little  flower  that  is, 

Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 

Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads: 

See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 

And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  under  ground ; 

At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 

Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace, 

Hovering  o’er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come, 

Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom: 

Therefore  from  such  danger  lock 
Ev’ry  one  his  loved  flock; 

And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 

Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 

Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away; 

Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 

To  secure  yourselves  from  these, 

Be  not  too  secure  in  ease; 

Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 

Whilst  the  t’other  eye  doth  sleep; 

So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 

And  for  ever  hold  the  love 

Of  our  great  god.  Sweetest  slumbers, 

And  soft  silence1,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eye-lids  !  So,  farewell ! 

Thus  I  end  my  evening’s  knell. 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 

1  And  soft  silence ]  i.q.  with  soft  silence. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 


11 
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316 


APOMAIGN  S’  ore  TroXvTvXapr\Ta>v 
parrjp  & ravare  nopcop, 
paarevovo-a  7 ropovs 
Bvyarpos  apnayas  boXiovs , 

Xiopodpcppovas  y  enepaa 
’lbacap  N vp(pav  aiconias' 
pinrei  8’  iv  n ivdei 
nerpiva  Kara  bpia  7roXvpi(j)ea  • 
fipoToivi  S’  d^Xoa  nebia  yds 
ov  Kapni^ova  aporois 
Xaf2p  (j)deip€i  yeveav 
nolppais  S’  oi>x  tei  OaXepas 
fiocrKas  eixfivXXoop  iXiicw 
7 roXecop  S’  aTreXcnre  filos, 

088’  tfaap  decop  dvaiaiy 
ftoopols  t  acfiXe/croi  neXapoc 
7TT)yas  t  apnavei  bpoaepas 
XevKcbp  en[3aXeip  vbarcop 
ivepdei  7rcubbs  aXavrcop. 

EURIPIDES. 


[Alcaics.] 

317  TI2  ovtlv  a  Oecnrieneia  AeXr fi\s  elne  nerpa 
apprjT  dppijrcov  reXearapra  (fioivtaiai  ^epaiv  ; 

(opa  vlv  aeXXdbco v 

'inncop  crdepapcorepop 

(f)vya  7 roSa  pcopap. 

epoirXos  yap  eV  avrov  errevOpcoa-Kei 

TTvpt  kcu  <TTepo7ra'is  6  Aids  yeperas' 

beipa'i  S’  a/i’  enoprai 

Krjpes  dvanXdKrjTor 

eXapyj/e  yap  tov  picfioepros  aprccos  (fiaveiaa 
<f>apa  Hapvao-ov  top  abrjXop  apbpa  napr  l^yeveip. 
(pond,  yap  vn  dyplap 
vXap  dpa  t  aPTpa  Kal 
irerpas  are  ravpos, 
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peXeos  peXeco  noftl  ^(Tjpcva) v} 

Ta  peaopffiaXa  y as  anovoafplfav 
pavreia •  r a  6  au 
£<x>vra  ncpmoTarai. 

SOPHOCLES. 


318  *A  pkv  ovO’  l err (o v  naXipfidpovs  eefiiXrjaev  odovs, 
ovre  deinvav  olKopiav  pe&  eraipav  rep\fnas, 
aXX*  aKovrecra-LV  re  \aX<€ois 
(paayavco  re  papvapeva  Kepaifcv  ayplovs 
Srjpas ,  77  iroXXav  re  /cat  acrvxiov 

/ Soverh v  clpavav  irape^oiaa  irarpacus,  tov  Se  avyKotrov  yXvicvv 

navpov  €7 rt  y\e<fiapois 

vttvov  avaXiaKOKra  penovra  7rpos  a<5. 

/ct^e  viv  Xeovrl  nor  tvpv(f)ap€Tpas 

opPplpco  povvav  naXaioicrav 

arep  iy^ioav  emepyos  ’A7rdXXa)i/. 

aiiriKa  S’  €/c  peyapcov  Xeipcova  irpocrevveire  (p<ova’ 

Sepvov  avrpov ,  <&iXvpl8a,  npoXinav  6vpbv  yvvaiKos  /cat  peyaXav 
bvvacnv 

Oavpaerov ,  olov  arapi Set  veiKos  ayci  KecpaXa,  po%6ov  KadvirepOe 
veavis 

qrop  e^oicra’  (jid(3<p  S’  oS  Ke^cipavrai  (fipives. 

PINDAR. 


[Alcaics.] 

319  Isaiah  xiv.  4 — 27. 


[Alcaics.] 

320  Psalm  cxxxiii. 


[Metmm  Asclepiadeum  Secundum.] 

321  Psalm  xviii. 


[Alternate  Trimeter  and  Dimeter  lambics  or  Alcaics.] 

322  Numbers  xxiv.  5 — 9. 


11 — 2 
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323 

324 

325 


326 


327 


328 


Passages  for  Translation  into 

[Alcaics.] 

Isaiah  v. 


[Sapphics.l 

Lamentations  ii.  8 — 1 1. 


[Alternate  Trimeter  and  Dimeter  Iambics.] 

Lamentations  iii.  1 — 9. 


[Alcaics.] 

Lamentations  iv.  1 —  6. 


[Sapphics.] 

Lamentations  v.  1 — 11. 


[Trochaic  Tetrameters.] 
Deuteronomy  xxxii.  1 — 43. 


329  Syren.  Come  worthy  Greeke  Ylysses  come, 
Possesse  these  shores  with  me, 

The  Windes  and  Seas  are  troublesome, 
And  here  we  may  be  free. 

Here  may  we  sit  and  view  their  toyle 
That  trauaile  in  the  deepe, 

Enjoy  the  day  in  mirth  the  while 
And  spend  the  night  in  sleepe. 

Ylysses.  Faire  JSTymph,  if  fame  or  honour  were 
To  be  attain’d  with  ease, 

.  Then  would  I  come  and  rest  with  thee. 
And  leave  such  toiles  as  these. 

But  here  it  dwels,  and  here  must  I 
With  danger  seeke  it  forth ; 

To  spend  the  time  luxuriously, 

Becomes  not  men  of  worth. 

Syren.  Ylysses,  0  be  not  deceived 
With  that  unreall  name, 

This  honour  is  a  thing  conceiued 
And  rests  on  others’  fame. 
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Begotten  onely  to  molest 
Our  peace,  and  to  beguile 
(The  best  thing  of  our  life)  our  rest, 

And  give  us  up  to  toyle! 

Vlysses.  But  natures  of  the  noblest  frame 
These  toyles  and  dangers  please, 

And  they  take  comfort  in  the  same, 

As  much  as  you  in  ease. 

And  with  the  thought  of  actions  past 
Are  recreated  still  : 

When  pleasure  leaues  a  touch  at  last, 

To  shew  that  it  was  ill. 

Syren.  That  doth  opinion  onely  cause, 

That’s  out  of  custome  bred, 

Which  makes  us  many  other  lawes, 

Then  ever  Nature  did. 

No  widdowes  waile  for  our  delights, 

Our  sports  are  without  blood, 

The  world  we  see  by  warlike  wights 
Receiues  more  hurt  then  good.  s.  daniel. 


330  All  the  world’s  bravery,  that  delights  our  eyes, 

Is  but  thy  several  liveries: 

Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestow’ st, 

Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou  go’st. 

A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear’st; 

A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear’st ; 

The  virgin  lilies,  in  their  white, 

Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked  light. 

With  flame  condens’d  thou  dost  thy  jewels  fix, 

And  solid  colors  in  it  mix: 

Flora  herself  envies  to  see 
Flowers  fairer  than  her  own,  and  durable  as  she. 

Ah,  goddess !  would  thou  could’st  thy  hand  withhold 
And  be  less  liberal  to  gold! 

Didst  thou  less  value  to  it  give 
Of  how  much  care  alas  1  might’st  thou  poor  man  relieve ! 
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331  To  me  the  Sun  is  more  delightful  far, 

And  all  fair  days  much  fairer  are, 

But  few,  ah!  wondrous  few,  there  he 
Who  do  not  gold  prefer,  O  goddess!  ev’n  to  thee. 

Through  the  soft  ways  of  heaven  and  air  and  sea, 
Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee. 

Like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide, 

And  with  thy  living  stream  through  the  close  channels  slide. 

But,  where  firm  bodies  thy  free  course  oppose, 

Gently  thy  source  the  land  o’erflows ; 

Takes  there  possession  and  does  make, 

Of  colours  mingled  light,  a  thick  and  standing  lake. 

But  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  day 
In  th’  empyrean  heaven  does  stay : 

Thy  rivers,  lakes  and  springs  below 
From  thence  took  first  their  rise,  thither  at  last  must  flow. 

COWLEY. 


[Hendecasyllabics.] 

332  Satyr.  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest, 

Thou  most  powerful  maid  and  whitest, 

Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed, 

Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden-tressed 
Like  Apollo;  tell  me,  sweetest, 

What  new  service  now  is  meetest 
Eor  the  Satyr?  Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack1,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 
Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 
For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea, 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Through  the  rising  waves  that  fall 
In  snowy  fleeces?  Dearest,  shall 
I  catch  thee  wanton  fawns,  or  flies 
Whose  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 

1  raclc\  i.  e.  vapour,  exhalation  (that  which  is  reeked),  clouds. 
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Of  many  colours?  get  thee  fruit, 

Or  steal  from  heaven  old  Orpheus’  lute? 
All  these  I’ll  venture  for,  and  more, 

To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 

Holy  Virgin,  I  will  dance 
Round  about  these  woods  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  and  prick1 
Down  the  lawns  and  down  the  vales 
Faster  than  the  windmill-sails. 

So  I  take  my  leave  and  pray 
All  the  comforts  of  the  day, 

Such  as  Phoebus’  heat  doth  send 
On  the  earth,  may  still  befriend 
Thee  and  this  arbour ! 

Clorin.  And  to  thee 

All  thy  master’s  love  be  free ! 

J.  FLETCHER. 


[Hendecasyllabics.] 

333  Softly  gliding  as  I  go 

With  this  burthen  full  of  woe, 

Through  still  silence  of  the  night, 

Guided  by  the  glow-worm’s  light, 

Hither  am  I  come  at  last. 

Many  a  thicket  have  I  past; 

Hot  a  twig  that  durst  deny  me 
Hot  a  bush  that  durst  descry2  me, 

To  the  little  bird  that  sleeps 
On  the  tender  spray;  nor  creeps 
That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail, 

But  if  I  be  under  sail, 

Flying  faster  than  the  wind, 

Leaving  all  the  clouds  behind, 

But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 
In  some  hollow  tree,  or  bed 
Of  seeded  nettles;  not  a  hare 
Can  be  started  from  his  fare3 

1  prick ]  i.  e.  spur,  speed.  2  descry ]  i.  e.  give  notice  of,  discover. 

3  fare ]  i.  e.  food. 


PROF.  OF  BBIRY.' 
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By  my  footing;  nor  a  wish 
Is  more  sudden,  nor  a  fish 
Can  be  found  with  greater  ease 
Cut  the  vast  unbounded  seas, 

Leaving  neither  print  nor  sound, 

Than  I,  when  nimbly  on  the  ground 
I  measure  many  a  league  an  hour. 

J.  FLETCHER. 


334  Hark  !  whence  that  rushing  sound  ? 

’Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 

Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 
The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening : 

’Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind’s  sigh; 

’Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep: 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  teints 
Are  such  as  may  not  find 
Comparison  on  earth. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


[Alternate  Trimeter  and  Dimeter  Iambics.] 

335  ’APETA  irokvpoxQe  yevei  fiporeia 

Orjpapa  kuWicttov  /3io>, 

eras  nepi,  napdeve,  poppas 

<ai  flavelv  £aXcords  iv  ‘EXXd&i  norpos 

/cal  7 tovovs  rkr]vai  paXepovs  aKapavras’ 

toIov  e’jrl  (ppeva  (3 aXXeis 

Kaptrouy  os  adavaros  xpvcrov  re  Kpeiaaav 

/cal  yovecov  paXaicavyrjToio  6 ’  vnvov 

crev  d’  eve\  ovk  Aid s  'Hpa/cXeqs  A fjdas  re  Kovpoi 
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7 roXX*  dverXaaav  epyois 
<rav  dypevovres  hvvap.iv. 

crois  he  iroOois  'AxiXevs  At as  r*  ’AtSao  hopovs  yXdov 
ads  5*  eveKev  (piXiov  poppas  koI  *At apveos  evrpocpos  aeXtov  XVP°>~ 
aev  avyas. 

roiyap  aothipos  epyois ,  aOavarov  re  piv  av^rjaovai  Mouaat 
Mvapoavvas  Ovyarpes,  Aids  £eviov  aeftas  avt-ovaai  (piXtas  re  yepas 
fieftalov. 

ARISTOTELES. 


[Hendecasyllabics,  or  Alcaics.] 

336  **OTE  XapvaKi  ev  haihaXea  avepos  re  piv 
Ktvrjde'iaa  re  \ipva 

heipan  rfpmev ,  ovk  dhiavroun  napeiads 

dpcpL  re  Uepael  ftaXXe  <piXav  X*Pa 

eme  re‘  TG  reKos ,  oiov  e^o>  novov 

av  h*  d<ore7s  yaXadrjva  r  tfropi 1  Kvunrcreis  ev  drepnel 

h<apan  x^XKeoyopcpcp, 

WKTiXdpTTei  Kvaveco  re  hvocfxo  radeis2. 
avaXeav  h ’  virepde  reav  Kopav  fiaOe'iav 
irapiovros  Kvparos  ovk  aXeyeis , 
ovh ’  avepov  (pdoyycov, 

Keipevos  ev  nopcpvpea  ^XavtSt,  npocranrov  KaXov. 

Et  he  rot  heivov  ro  ye  heivov  rjv, 

Kat  Kev  epcov  prjparcav  Xenrov  ime'ixes  ovas. 

KeXopai  h *  evhe  fipcfpos,  evherto  he  novros , 
evhera)  h *  dperpov  koko v 
peraifioXta  he  ns  (pave'u 7,  Zev  7rdrepy 
etc  <rco*  orrt  he  OapaaXeov  enos 
evxopaiy  reKvo(f>L  hUav  crvyyvadt  pot. 

SIMONIDES. 

1  1 rjropt ]  r) del'  ed.  Bergk. 


2  raflets]  ravvaOel s  ed.  Bergk. 
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[Sapphics.] 

337  MAPMAIPEI  be  peyas  bopos  xaXfeov  na'icra  S’  \prj  KeKoaprjrai 


areya 


Xapnpaicnv  nwlauri,  narrav  Xevnoi  naBtnepBev  inntoi  Xo(f>ot 
vevoicnv ,  Ke(f)dXaicriv  avbpcov  ayaXpara •  ^aXfetat  be  nao"(rdXois 
Kpvnroicnv  nepmeipevai  Xapnpai  nvapibes ,  apnos  lar)(vpa>  ^eXf vst 
6co panes  re  veto  Xlvco  Kco’iXai  re  nar  dan  (be  s  ffefiXrjpevai' 
nap  be  XaXnlbiKai  andBai,  nap  be  £(opara  noXXa  feat  Kvndaaibes ’ 
red v  ovk  ean  XaBeaB',  eneibrj  npconar  vna  epyov  earapev  robe. 

ALCjEUS. 


[Metram  Pythiambicum  Secundum.] 


338  XA02  rjv  na\  Ni>£  "'Epefios  re  peXav  npcorov  feat  Taprapo?  evpvs' 
yrj  S’  ovb ’  arjp  ovb'  ovpavos  rjv'  ’E pefiovs  S’  iv  aneipoai  KoXnois 
TLKrei  npcoTKTTOv  vnrjvepiov  Nu£  rj  peXavonrepos  (OOV, 
e£  ov  nepireXXopevais  c dpais  efiXacrrev  vEp(os  6  noBeivos, 
ariXftcov  vcoto v  nrepvyoiv  xpvaalv,  elncos  avepeoKeat  bivais . 
ovtos  be  Xaei  n repoevn  piye\s  vv\i(p  Kara  Taprapov  evpvv 
eveorrevaev  yevos  rjperepov,  k at  npeorov  dvqyayev  is  <pa>s* 
nporepov  S’  ovk  rjv  yevos  dOavarcov ,  np\v  "'Epcos  £vvepi£ev  an  am  a- 
tjvppiyvvpevcov  S’  erepoov  erepois  yever  ovpavos,  coneavos  re, 
feat  yrj ,  navrcov  re  Berov  panapcov  yevos  a(f)0iTov.  d>be  pev  iapev 
noXv  npeaftvraToi  navrcov  panapeov.  rjpe7s  S’  cos  iapev  *Epcoros 
noXXo7s  brjXov  neropeaBa  re  yap  feat  roiaiv  ipwai  avveapev 
navra  be  BvrjTois  iariv  a(f)'  -qpcov  roov  dpvlBcov  rd  peyiara. 
npoora  pev  (Spas  (foaivopev  rjpe'is  r/pos ,  xetpSj/os,  oncopas' 
aneipeiv  pev,  orav  yepavos  Kpco^ova'  es  rrjv  Aifivrjv  peraxcoprj , 
feat  nrjbdXiov  Tore  vavnXijpcp  (jopa^ei  Kpepdaavn  naBevbeiv , 
elra  S’  'Opearrj  ^Xatj/ai/  iiCpaiveiv,  iva  prj  piyoov  anobvr], 

Iktlvos  S’  av  pera  ravra  (pavels  erepav  copav  anocfoaivei, 
rjvLKa  nenrelv  (Spa  npofiarcov  nonov  rjpivov  elra  \eXib(ov , 
ore  xpi)  xXoA-vav  ncoXetv  rjbrj  feat  Xrjbdpiov  n  npiarrBai. 
earpev  S’  vplv  "'Appcov,  AeX(po\,  Aooboovrj,  fyolfios  ’AnoXXcov. 
eXBovres  yap  npoorov  in  opvis ,  ovtco  npos  rapya  rpenecrBe, 
npos  t  epnopiav ,  feat  npos  jStorov  KTrjaiv,  feat  npos  ydpov  dvbpos • 
opviv  re  vopl^ere  navB ’  ocranep  nep\  pavretas  btanpiver 
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<f>rjprj  y  vfuv  opvis  ccrri ,  7 Trappov  T  opviBa  KaXetre, 

£vpf3oXov  opviVy  (fxovrjv  opviv,  BepanovT  opviv ,  ovov  opviv. 
ap  ov  (pavepcos  ypeis  vplv  ecrpev  pavTtios  'AnoKXav  ; 

ARISTOPHANES. 


[Metrum  Axchilochium.  Secundum.] 

339  TIKTEI  Se  re  BvaToiariv  Elpava  peyaXa 
7 tXovtov  Kol  peXiyXao’crav  aoibav  avBea, 
baibaXecov  T  ini  (3a>p(i>v  Beo'iviv  aiBeaBai  fiocov 
£avBa  (frXoy'i  prjpa  ravvTplx^v  re  pijXoov, 
yvpvaaricov  re  veois  avXeov  re  ical  Ktopeov  peXeiv. 
iv  be  (Ti8apo8(Tois  nopna^iv  alBav 
apaxyav  icrrol  neXovrai' 

iyX€<*  Te  Xoyx<oTa  £i<pea  r  ap<paKea  bdp.va.Tai  evpws. 

XaXiceav  S’  ovk  ecrn  araXntyycov  KTvnos' 
ovbe  (TvXarai  peXicppav  vnvos  dno  yXe (fiapav, 
apov  os  BaXnei  neap. 

avpnocriwv  S’  iparwv  fipiBovT  ayvia'i  naibinoi  &  vpvoi  cf)XeyovTci. 

BACCHYLIDES. 


[Sapphics.] 

340  YriEIA  npea^tara  paxapaiv,  pera  aev  vaioipi  to  Xemopevov 

/ fiords ,  crv  be  poi  npo<f)p<ov  cvvoikos  e’lrjs • 

ft  yap  tis  rj  7 tXovtov  X^Pls  V  reKea v, 

rj  Tas  laobalpovos  dvBpwnois  fiaaiXrj'ibos  apxas  *7  noBeov, 

ovs  Kpv(j)iois  *A<f)pobiTas  apKvaiv  Brjpevopev , 

77  ft  riff  aAAa  BeoBev  dvOpcdnoun  repypis  fj  novoov  apnvoa  ne(})avTaiy 
pera  treto,  panaip  'Yyteta,  TeSaXe  navra  teat  Xapnei  Xapircov  eapi, 
areBev  be  ^  tapis  ovtis  evbalpozv  e(j)v. 

ARIPHRON. 


[Alcaics.] 

341  ’Tis  stored  among  the  legends  old 
Of  Argos’  haunted  hill, 

That  Pan,  who  loves  along  the  wold 
His  sylvan  notes  to  trill, 
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Pan,  patron  of  the  wax-bound  reed, 

To  Atreus  gave  a  lamb, 

Of  golden  fleece  and  wondrous  breed, 

Beside  its  gentle  dam. 

In  piercing  tone,  from  steps  of  stone, 

The  herald  cried:  “Come  all, 

Nor  fear  to  see  the  prodigy 

That  decks  your  monarch’s  stall.” 

Then  Atreus’  kin  came  trooping  in, 

Where  gold- wrought  shrines  were  raised; 
And  up  and  down  Mycenae’s  town 
The  kindled  altars  blazed. 

The  pipe,  the  Muses’  willing  slave, 

Afar  its  music  flung, 

Responses  tuneful  voices  gave, 

“The  golden  Lamb,”  they  sung. 

Yet  false  those  shouts  that  rose  to  heaven, 
Of  Atreus’  happiness, 

His  faithless  wife  the  lamb  had  given 
Her  paramour  to  bless. 

Thyestes  to  the  forum  came, 

And  loudly  ’gan  to  call, 

“The  lamb  of  golden  fleece  I  claim, 

’Twas  placed  within  my  hall.” 

Then,  then  the  cars  of  shining  stars 
Were  from  their  courses  drawn, 

The  sun’s  fair  light  was  hid  in  night, 

And  veiled  the  eye  of  dawn. 

The  clouds  ’gan  roll  to  the  Northern  Pole, 
So  bade  the  voice  of  Jove; 

Swift  to  his  rest  in  the  burning  West 
The  furious  Hay-Cod  drove. 

And  Ammon’s  seat  by  the  parching  heat 
A  shrivelled  desert  grew, 

No  drop  of  rain  on  the  thirsty  plain, 

No  drop  of  genial  dew. 


j.  ANSTICE. 


Latin  Lyric  Verse. 
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342  When  death  is  coming  near, 

When  thy  heart  shrinks  through  fear, 

And  thy  limbs  fail; 

Then  raise  thy  hands  and  pray 
To  Him  who  smooths  thy  way 
Through  the  dark  vale. 

Seest  thou  the  eastern  dawn? 

Hear’st  thou  in  the  red  morn 
The  angel’s  song? 

0  lift  thy  drooping  head, 

Thou  who  in  gloom  and  dread 
Hast  lain  so  long. 

Death  comes  to  set  thee  free, 

0  meet  him  cheerily 
As  thy  true  friend, 

And  all  thy  fears  shall  cease, 

And  in  eternal  peace 

Thy  penance  end.  anon. 


343  Awake,  thou  wintry  earth, 

Fling  off  thy  sadness ; 

Fair  vernal  flowers,  laugh  forth 
Your  ancient  gladness  : 

Christ  is  risen. 

Wave,  woods,  your  blossoms  all, 
Grim  death  is  dead; 

Ye  weeping  funeral  trees, 

Lift  up  your  head: 

Christ  is  risen. 

Come,  see,  the  graves  are  green; 

It  is  light;  let’s  go 
Where  our  loved  ones  rest 
In  hope  below : 

Christ  is  risen. 

All  is  fresh  and  new; 

Full  of  spring  and  light; 

Wintry  heart,  why  wearest  the  hue 
Of  sleep  and  night? 

Christ  is  risen. 


174  Passages  for  Translation  into 

Leave  thy  cares  beneath, 

Leave  thy  worldly  love ; 

Begin  the  better  life 
With  God  above : 

Christ  is  risen. 

T.  BLACKBUKNE. 


344  "'Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove, 

Thou  messenger  of  spring, 

Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear; 

Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 

Delightful  visitant!  with  thee 
I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 

And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 
From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood, 
To  pluck  the  primrose  gay, 

Starts,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

'  What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  the  vocal  vale, 

An  annual  guest,  in  other  lands 
Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 


Latin  Lyric  Verse . 
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Oh !  could  I  fly,  I ’d  fly  with  thee ; 

We’d  make,  with  joyful  wing, 

Our  annual  visit  o’er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring. 

M.  BRUCE. 


I  envy  not  the  proud  their  wealth, 
Their  equipage  and  state : 

Give  me  but  innocence  and  health, 

I  ask  not  to  be  great. 

I  in  this  sweet  retirement  find 
A  joy  unknown  to  kings, 

For  sceptres  to  a  virtuous  mind 
Seem  vain  and  empty  things. 

Great  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough 
With  brighter  lustre  shone, 

Than  guilty  Caesar  e’er  could  show, 
Though  seated  on  a  throne. 

Tumultuous  joys  and  restless  nights 
Ambition  ever  knows, 

A  stranger  to  the  calm  delights 
Of  study  and  repose. 

Then  free  from  envy,  care,  and  strife, 
Keep  me,  ye  powers  divine! 

And  pleased,  when  ye  demand  my  life, 
May  I  that  life  resign ! 


L^ETITIA  PILKINGTON. 
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[Plautine  Iambic  Trimeters.] 

346  A  dr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand? 

Drom.  At  hand?  nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that 
my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him?  know’st  thou  his 
mind?  • 

Drom.  Aye,  aye,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear : 

Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  could’st  not  feel  his 
meaning? 

Drom.  Nay,  he  strook  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well  feel  his 
blows  :  and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that  I  could 
scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  I  pr’ythee,  is  he  coming  home? 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

SHAKESPERE. 


347  Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there ’s 

for  you. 

Seb.  Why?  there’s  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there: 

Are  all  the  people  mad? 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I  ’ll  throw  your  dagger  o’er  the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I  would  not  be 

in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir ;  hold  ! 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone;  I’ll  go  another  way  to  work 
with  him ;  I  ’ll  have  an  action  of  battery  against 
him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria:  though  I 
struck  him  first,  yet  it ’s  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my  young 
soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  flesh’d ; 
come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.  What  wouldst  thou  now  ? 

If  thou  dar’st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  To.  What,  what !  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

SHAKESPERE. 
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348  The  joys  of  life  are  heightened  by  a  friend ; 

The  woes  of  life  are  lessened  by  a  friend; 

In  all  the  cares  of  life  we  by  a  friend 
Assistance  find. — Who’d  be  without  a  friend? 

WANDESFORD. 


349  The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 

By  daring  to  attempt  them:  sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard, 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 


350  True  dignity  is  his  whose  tranquil  mind 
Virtue  has  raised  above  the  things  below; 

Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  heaven  resigned, 
Shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow. 

BEATTIE. 


351  Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high : 

So  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be. 
Sink  not  in  spirit;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 

G.  HERBERT. 

12 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 

Not  being  try’d,  and  tutor’d  in  the  world; 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 

SHAKESPERE. 


353  From  his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken  and  persuading; 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer. 

SHAKESPERE. 


354  The  wise  man  murmurs  not,  when  murmuring 
Nor  consolation  nor  repose  can  bring: 

That  which  our  plaints  remove  not  nor  repair, 
In  prudent  silence  let  us  learn  to  bear. 

JUAN  RUIZ. 


355  Take  heed  to  trifles,  words  are  dangerous  things. 

From  a  small  corn  the  proudest  oak-tree  springs; 

The  mass  ferments  with  one  small  grain  of  leaven ; 
Thorns  grow  from  down,  driven  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 

IDEM. 


356  0  that  I  had 

Some  one  renown’d  and  winter’d  as  myself 
T’  encounter  like  an  oak  the  rooting  storm. 

But  thou  art  weak,  and  to  the  earth  wilt  bend, 

With  my  least  blast,  thy  head  of  blossoms  down. 

N.  LEE. 


357  Why,  now  I  have  Dame  Fortune  by  the  forelock, 

And  if  she  ’scapes  my  grasp,  the  fault  is  mine ; 

He  that  hath  buffeted  with  stern  adversity, 

Best  knows  to  shape  his  course  to  favouring  gales. 

OLD  PLAY. 


Greelc  Iambic  and  Trochaic  Verse . 
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358  In  the  wild  storm 

The  seaman  hews  his  mast  down,  and  the  merchant 
Heaves  to  the  billows  wares  he  once  deemed  precious : 
So  prince  and  peer,  ’mid  popular  contentions, 

Cast  off  their  fhvourites. 

OLD  PLAY. 


359  Fortune,  not  reason,  rules  the  state  of  things; 
Reward  goes  backwards,  honour  on  his  head; 
Who  is  not  poor,  is  monstrous;  only  need 
Gives  form  and  worth  to  every  human  seed. 

CHAPMAN. 


360  The  honours  of  a  name  ’tis  just  to  guard; 

They  are  a  trust  but  lent  us,  which  we  take, 

And  should,  in  reverence  to  the  donor’s  fame, 

With  care  transmit  them  down  to  other’s  hands. 

SHIRLEY. 


361  When  fortune  or  the  gods  afflict  mankind, 
Compassion  to  the  miserable  is  due; 

But  when  we  suffer  what  we  may  prevent, 

At  once  we  forfeit  pity  and  esteem. 

HIGGON. 


362  The  power  to  give  creates  us  oft  our  foes: 
Where  many  seek  for  favour,  few  can  find  it: 
Each  thinks  he  merits  all  that  he  can  ask, 

And,  disappointed,  wonders  at  repulse, 

Wonders  awhile,  and  then  sits  down  in  hate. 

FKOWDE. 


3 63  Grim-visag’d  war  hath  smooth’d  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

SHAKESPERE. 

12—2 
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364  I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 

Commonly  are;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities;  but  I  have 
That,  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown. 

SHAKESPERE. 


365  For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 

Environ’d  with  a  wilderness  of  sea; 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 

SHAKESPERE. 


366  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy; 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

*  MILTON. 


367  •  Oh  !  my  best  Sir,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  lies !  Truth,  though  it  trouble  some  minds. 
Some  wicked  minds,  that  are  both  dark  and  dangerous, 
Preserves  itself:  comes  off  pure,  innocent ! 

And,  like  the  Sun,  tho’  never  so  eclipsed, 

Must  break  in  glory !  Oh !  Sir,  lie  no  more. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


368  Due  punishment 

Succeeds  not  always  after  an  offence; 

For  oftentimes  ’tis  for  our  chastisement 
That  heaven  doth  with  wicked  men  dispense, 
That  when  they  list,  they  may  with  usury 
For  all  misdeeds  pay  home  the  penalty. 

THOMAS  KYD. 
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369  Lo !  these  were  they  whose  soul  the  Furies  steeled, 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 

The  gaze  of  fools  and  pageants  of  a  day ! 

So  perish  all  whose  breasts  ne’er  learned  to  glow 
For  others’  good  or  melt  at  others’  woe. 

POPE. 


370  Throughout  the  world,  if  it  were  sought, 

Fair  words  enough  a  man  shall  find, 

They  be  good  cheap,  they  cost  right  nought, 
Their  substance  is  but  only  wind: 

But  well  to  say  and  so  to  mean, 

That  sweet  accord  is  seldom  seen. 

SIR  T.  WYATT. 


371  Honour  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone; 

She  scorns  the  timorous,  indolent,  and  base  : 

Danger  and  toil  stand  stern  before  her  throne, 

And  guard, — so  Jove  commands, — the  fatal  place. 
Who  seeks  her  must  the  mighty  cost  sustain, 

And  pay  the  price  of  fame, — labour  and  care  and  pain. 

ANON. 


372  Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen  for  ever  chaste, 

Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid :  gods  and  men 

Feared  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  of  the  woods. 

MILTON. 


373  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
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Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

SHAKESPERE. 


374  Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush’d  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull’d  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

SHAKESPERE. 


375  My  Lord,  the  greater  confidence  he  shewes 
Who  is  suspected,  should  be  fear’d  the  more: 

For  danger  from  weake  natures  never  growes; 
Who  most  disturbe  the  world,  are  built  therefore. 
He  more  is  to  be  feared,  that  nothing  feares, 

And  malice  most  effects,  that  least  appeares. 

S.  DANIEL. 


376  Lectorius,  friends  are  geason1  now-a-days, 

And  grow  to  fume  before  they  taste  the  fire. 
Adversities,  bereaving  man’s  avails, 

They  fly  like  feathers  dallying  in  the  wind: 
They  rise  like  bubbles  in  a  stormy  rain, 
Swelling  in  words,  and  flying  faith  and  deeds. 

THOMAS  LODGE. 


377  The  cankering  rust  corrodes  the  brightest  steel; 
The  moth  frets  out  your  garment,  and  the  worm 
Eats  its  slow  way  into  the  solid  oak : 

But  envy,  of  all  evil  things  the  worst, 

The  same  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  for  ever, 

Saps  and  consumes  the  heart  in  which  it  lurks. 

1  geason ]  i.  e.  scarce. 
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378  All  live  by  seeming. 

The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gay  courtier 
Gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by  seeming; 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not,  and  the  bold  soldier 
Will  eke  with  it  his  service.  All  admit  it, 

All  practise  it;  and  he  who  is  content 

With  shewing  what  he  is,  shall  have  small  credit 

In  church  or  camp  or  state.  So  wags  the  world. 

OLD  PLAY. 


379  Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne’er  looks  back; 

And  is  a  swelling  and  the  last  affection 
A  high  mind  can  put  off:  being  both  a  rebel 
Unto  the  soul  and  reason,  and  enforceth 
All  laws,  all  conscience,  treads  upon  religion, 
And  offereth  violence  to  nature’s  self. 

BEN  JONSON. 


380  Th’  unbusied  shepherd,  stretch’d  beneath  the  hawthorn 
His  careless  limbs  thrown  out  in  wanton  ease, 

With  thoughtless  gaze  perusing  the  arch’d  heavens, 
And  idly  whistling  while  his  sheep  feed  round  him, 
Enjoys  a  sweeter  shade  than  that  of  canopies, 

Hemm’d  in  with  cares,  and  shook  by  storms  of  treason. 

HILL. 


381  The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 

Fails  in  the  promised  largeness :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear’d; 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 

Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

SHAKESPERE. 
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382  Thilke  1  ground  that  berith  tbe  wedis  wicke, 
Bereth  eke  these  wholesome  herbes  as  full  oft, 

And  nexte  to  the  foule  nettle  rough  and  thicke, 
The  rose  y  wexith 2  sote3  and  smothe  and  soft, 

And  next  the  valey  is  the  hill  aloft, 

And  next  the  derke  night  is  the  glad  morowe, 
And  also  joie  is  next  the  fyn  of  sorowe. 

CHAUCER. 


383  What  equal  torment  to  the  grief  of  mind 
And  pining  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 

That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind, 

And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart1? 
What  medicine  can  any  leech’s  art 
Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hide, 
And  will  to  none  her  malady  impart? 

SPENSER. 


384  0  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 

To  worldly  blis!  spreint4  is  with  bittemesse 
Th’  ende  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour: 

Wo  occupieth  the  fyn  of  our  gladnesse. 

Herken  this  conseil  for  thy  sikernesse5: 

Upon  thy  glade  day  have  in  thy  minde 
The  unware6  wo  of  harm  that  cometh  behinde. 

CHAUCER. 


385  The  heart,  that  bleeds 

From  any  stroke  of  fate  or  human  wrongs, 
Loves  to  disclose  itself,  that  list’ning  pity 
May  drop  a  healing  tear  upon  the  wound. 

’Tis  only,  when  with  inbred  horror  smote 

1  thilTce ]  i.  e.  this  same.  2  ywexith ]  i.  e.  grows. 

3  sote']  i.  e.  sweet.  4  spreint]  i.  e.  sprinkled. 

5  sikernesse]  i.  e.  security.  6  unware]  i.  e.  unforeseen. 
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At  some  base  act,  or  done  or  to  be  done, 

That  the  recoiling  soul,  with  conscious  dread, 

Shrinks  back  into  itself. 

w.  MASON. 


If  you  would  know  of  what  frail  stuff  you’re  made, 
Go  to  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead : 

There  rest  the  bones  of  kings,  there  tyrants  rot; 
There  sleep  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  wise ; 

There  Pride,  Ambition,  Beauty’s  fairest  form, 

All  dust  alike,  compound  one  common  mass : 
Reflect  on  these,  and  in  them  see  yourself. 

CUMBERLAND. 


What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 

As  to  descry  the  crafty  cunning  train, 

By  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 

And  cast  her  colours,  dyed  deep  in  grain, 

To  seem  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  fain, 
And  fitting  gesture  to  her  purpose  frame, 

The  guiltless  man  with  guile  to  entertain? 

SPENSER. 


Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us, 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate: 
Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplex’d  with  errors, 

Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 

Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search; 

Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

ADDISON. 


But  O  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister! 

Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistles? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 


I 
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Or  ’gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow’d  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 
What  if  in  wild  amazement  and  affright? 

Or  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger  or  of  savage  heat? 

MILTON. 


390  Look,  how,  when  Autumn  comes,  a  little  space 
Paleth  the  red  blush  of  the  Summer’s  face, 
Tearing  the  leaves,  the  Summer’s  covering, 

Three  months  in  weaving  by  the  curious  Spring, 
Making  the  grass,  his  green  locks,  go  to  wrack, 
Tearing  each  ornament  from  off  his  back. 

BEAUMONT. 


391  Tell  me  not  of  it,  friend — when  the  young  weep 
Their  tears  are  lukewarm  brine; — from  our  old  eyes 
Sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of  the  North, 
Chilling  the  furrows  of  our  wither’d  cheeks, 

Cold  as  our  hopes,  and  hardened  as  our  feeling; — 
Theirs,  as  they  fall,  sink  sightless ; — ours  recoil, 
Heap  the  fair  plain,  and  bleaken  all  before  us. 

OLD  PLAY. 


392  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me;  for  I  learn 
Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 

How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription,  (of  the  most 
I  would  be  understood ;)  in  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head, 
Not  to  be  found,  though  sought. 

MILTON. 


All  my  life  long 

I  have  beheld  with  most  respect  the  man 

Who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 


393 
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And  from  amongst  them  chose  considerately, 

With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blindfold  courage, 

And  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes. 

H.  TAYLOR. 


394  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do; 

Not  light  them  for  themselves:  for  if  our  virtues 
Hid  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  are  not  finely  touch’d, 
But  to  fine  issues :  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use. 

SHAKESPERE. 

-  • 

395  I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 

Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him;  his  bold  head 
’Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar’d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o’er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow’d, 

As  stooping  to  relieve  him ;  I  not  doubt 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

SHAKESPERE. 


396  In  vaine  doe  men 

The  heavens  of  their  fortunes  fault  accuse, 

Sith  they  know  best  what  is  the  best  for  them; 

For  they  to  each  such  fortune  doe  diffuse 
As  they  doe  know  each  can  most  aptly  use. 

For  not  that  which  men  covet  most  is  best, 

Nor  that  thing  worst  which  men  doe  most  refuse ; 

But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 
With  that  they  hold:  each  hath  his  fortune  in  his  breast. 
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397  It  is  the  mynd  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 

That  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  poor; 

For  some  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 

Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store; 
And  other,  that  hath  litle,  asks  no  more, 

But  in  that  litle  is  both  rich  and  wise; 

For  wisedome  is  most  riches;  fooles  therefore 
They  are  which  fortune  doe  by  vowes  devise, 

Sith  each  unto  himselfe  his  life  may  fortunize. 

SPENSER. 


398  Love  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just; 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  ’twixt  the  son  and  sire; 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire. 

SHAKESPERE. 


399  Love  to  the  slowest  subtilty  can  teach, 

And  to  the  dumb  give  fair  and  flowing  speech; 
It  makes  the  coward  daring,  and  the  dull 
And  idle  diligent,  and  promptness  full. 

It  makes  youth  ever  youthful,  takes  from  age 
The  heavy  burthen  of  time’s  pilgrimage ; 

Gives  beauty  to  deformity — is  seen 
To  value  what  is  valueless  and  mean. 

JUAN  RUIZ. 


400  Methinks  I  wish  that  I  had  never  known 
Virtue  like  yours,  so  high  that  mine  is  none; 
You  as  some  vast  hill,  touching  heaven,  appear; 
I  at  your  feet  like  a  poor  valley  near; 
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Down  from  your  cloudy  top  refreshing  flow 
Fast  bounteous  rills  that  water  me  below: 
Valleys  but  vapours  can  to  heaven  return, 

And  I  with  sighs  your  falling  favours  mourn. 

N.  LEE. 


401  I  strive  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide-way, 

Which,  lacking  favouring  breeze,  hath  not  the  power 
To  stem  the  powerful  current. — Even  so, 

Resolving  daily  to  forsake  my  vices, 

Habit,  strong  circumstance,  renew’d  temptation, 
Sweep  me  to  sea  again. — O  heavenly  breath, 

Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel, 

Which  ne’er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  without  thee ! 

OLD  PLAY. 


402  What  tygre  or  what  other  salvage  wight 
Is  soe  exceeding  furious  and  fell 
As  wrong,  when  it  hath  arm’d  itselfe  with  might? 
Not  fit  ’mongst  men  that  doe  with  reason  mell  \ 

But  ’mongst  wyld  beasts  and  salvage  woods  to  dwell ; 
Where  still  the  stronger  doth  the  weake  devoure, 
And  they  that  most  in  boldnesse  doe  excell 
Are  dreadded  most  and  feared  for  their  powre. 

SPENSER. 


403  Life  ebbs  from  such  old  age,  unmarked  and  silent, 
As  the  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded  galley. — 
Late  she  rock’d  merrily  at  the  least  impulse 
That  wind  or  wave  could  give ;  but  now  her  keel 
Is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta’en 
An  angle  with  the  sky,  from  which  it  shifts  not. 
Each  wave  receding  shakes  her  less  and  less, 

Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
Useless  as  motionless. 

OLD  PLAY. 

1  mell]  i.  q.  meddle. 
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404  Death,  that  hath  suck’d  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty ; 

Thou  art  not  conquered ;  beauty’s  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

And  death’s  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

Eyes,  look  your  last ! 

Arms,  take  your  last  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death ! 

SHAKESPERE. 


405  Who  swerves  from  innocence,  who  makes  divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion — a  good  name. 

Recovers  not  his  loss;  but  walks  with  shame, 
With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  remorse. 
And  oftimes  he  who  yielding  to  the  force 
Of  chance  temptation,  ere  his  journey  end, 

Erom  chosen  comrade  turns  or  faithful  friend, 

In  vain  shall  rue  the  broken  intercourse. 

W.  WORDSWORTH. 


406  I.  What  would’st  thou  have,  good  fellow? 

P.  Justice,  Madame. 

H.  O  ambitious  beggar,  would’st  thou  have  that 
That  lives  not  in  the  world? 

Why,  all  the  undelved  mines  cannot  buy 
An  ounce  of  justice,  ’tis  a  jewel  so  inestimable. 

I  tell  thee,  God  hath  engross’d  all  justice  in  his  hands, 
And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  him. 

T.  KYD. 


407  Lo,  I  am  Death ;  with  aim  as  sure  as  steady, 

All  beings  that  are  and  shall  be  I  draw  near  me ; — 
I  call  thee — I  require  thee,  man!  be  ready! 

Why  build  upon  this  fragile  life?  Now  hear  me ! 
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Where  is  the  power  that  does  not  own  me — fear  me? 
Who  can  escape  me  when  I  bend  my  bow? 

I  pnll  the  string — thou  liest  in  dust  below, 

Smitten  by  the  barb  my  minist’ring  angels  bear  me. 

DE  CARRION. 


408  And  since  ’tis  certain,  then,  that  we  must  die, 

No  hope,  no  chance,  no  prospect  of  redress, — - 
Be  it  our  constant  aim,  unswervingly 
To  tread  God’s  narrow  path  of  holiness : 

For  He  is  first,  last,  midst — O  let  us  press 
Onwards;  and  when  Death’s  monitory  glance 
Shall  summon  us  to  join  his  mortal  dance, 

Even  then  shall  hope  and  joy  our  footsteps  bless. 

DE  CARRION, 


409  I  do  too  ill  in  this, 

And  must  not  think  but  that  a  parent’s  plaint 
Will  move  the  heavens  to  pour  forth  misery 
TJpon  the  head  of  disobediency. 

Yet  reason  tells  us,  parents  are  o’erseen 
When  with  too  strict  a  rein  they  do  hold  in 
Their  child’s  affection,  and  control  that  love, 
Which  the  high  powers  divine  inspire  them  with. 


410  For  give  once  swey  unto  the  people’s  lustes, 

To  rush  forth  on,  and  stay  them  not  in  time, 

And  as  the  streame  that  rowleth  downe  the  hyll, 
So  will  they  headlong  runne  with  raging  thoughtes 
From  bloud  to  bloud,  from  mischiefe  unto  moe1, 

To  ruine  of  the  realme,  themselves  and  all ; 

So  giddy  are  the  common  people’s  mindes, 

So  glad  of  chaunge,  more  wavering  than  the  sea. 

SACKVILLE, 


1  moe]  i.  q.  more. 
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41 1  Great  minds,  like  Heav’n,  are  pleas’d  with  doing  good 
Though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favours 
Are  barren  in  return.  Virtue  does  still 
With  scorn  the  mercenary  world  regard, 

Where  abject  souls  do  good,  and  hope  reward. 

Above  the  worthless  trophies  man  can  raise, 

She  seeks  not  honour,  wealth,  nor  airy  praise, 

But  with  herself,  herself  the  goddess  pays. 

ROWE. 


412  There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear : 

Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free. 

He  that’s  compelled  to  goodness,  may  be  good; 

But  ’tis  but  for  that  fit :  where  others,  drawn 
By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit. 

Then,  if  they  stray,  but  warn  ’em ;  and  the  same 
They  should  for  virtue  have  done,  they’ll  do  for  shame. 

BEN  JONSON. 


413  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy;  angels 

Are  happier  than  men,  because  they’re  better. 

Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow ;  ’tis  the  fiend, 

Th’  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 

With  whips  and  stings :  the  best  know  none  of  this, 

But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 

And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  goodness. 

ROWE. 


414  True  liberty 

Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells, 
Twinn’d,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being; 
Reason  in  man  obscur’d  or  not  obeyed, 
Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man,  till  then  free. 


MILTON. 
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415  What  avails 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell’d  with  pain, 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life,  perhaps,  and  not  repine ; 

But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life; 

But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils !  and  excessive  overturns 
All  patience. 

MILTON. 


416  Turn  all  your  eyes  on  me:  here  stands  a  man 
The  falsest  and  the  basest  of  the  world. 

Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest  man, 
For  I  have  lived  till  I  am  pitied! 

My  former  deeds  were  hateful:  but  this  last 

Is  pitiful,  for  I  unwillingly 

Have  given  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 

IJnto  his  torture.  Is  it  in  the  power 

Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this  and  live1? 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


417  Methinks  I’m  more  at  ease  now  death  approaches, 
Secure  of  any  future  separation 
From  her  I  love. 

We  soon  shall  meet  never  to  part  again; 

In  that  my  hopes  are  center’d,  and  by  that 
Imagination  wound  so  high,  that  now 
My  soul  intent  on  Paradise  in  her, 

Even  on  the  rack  its  firmness  shall  maintain, 

All  wrapt  in  thought  and  negligent  of  pain. 

JOSEPH  TRAP. 


418  All  your  attempts 

Shall  ,fall  on  me,  like  brittle  shafts  on  armour 
That  break  themselves;  or  like  waves  ’gainst  a  rock 
That  leave  no  sign  of  their  o’erboiling  fury 
FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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But  foam  and  splinters;  my  innocence,  like  these, 
Shall  stand  triumphant,  and  your  malice  serve 
But  for  a  trumpet,  to  proclaim  my  conquest; 

Nor  shall  you,  though  you  do  the  worst  fate  can, 
Triumph  o’er  him  whom  innocence  protects. 

MASSINGEE 


419  We  only,  who  with  innocence  unshaken 

Have  stood  the  assaults  of  fortune,  now  are  happy : 
Bor  tho’  the  worst  of  men  by  high  permission 
A  while  may  flourish,  and  the  best  endure 
The  sharpest  trials  of  exploring  misery, 

Yet  let  mankind  from  these  examples  learn, 

That  powerful  villanv  at  last  shall  mourn, 

And  injur’d  virtue  triumph  in  its  turn. 

JOSEPH  TRAP. 


420  But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction ; 

These  are  not  ills,  else  they  would  never  fall 
On  Heaven’s  first  favourites  and  the  best  of  men. 
The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us, 

That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues  that  shun  the  day,  and  lie  concealed 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

ADDISON. 


421  Be  careful  of  our  children :  let  them  know 
That  to  be  truly  great  they  must  be  good  : 

Let  glory,  like  a  sea-mark,  guide  their  course 
In  the  rough  voyages  of  tempestuous  life; 

Season  their  early  youth  with  wholesome  precepts ; 
Teach  them  to  merit,  not  desire  dominion : 

But  above  all,  let  fortitude  and  courage 
Prepare  their  minds  for  fortune’s  fickle  turns, 

That  they  in  all  events  may  be  the  same. 


E.  HAYWOOD 
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422  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 

That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  : 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady’s  tears, 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation  : 

But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 

This  shower  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz’d, 

Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o’er  with  burning  meteors. 

SHAKESPERE. 


423  For  what  is  it  on  earth, 

Nay  under  heav’n,  continues  at  a  stay? 

Ebbs  not  the  sea,  when  it  hath  overflown? 

Follows  not  darkness,  when  the  day  is  gone? 

And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heav’n 
Dimm’d  with  o’erflying  clouds?  there ’s  not  that  work 
Of  careful  nature  or  of  cunning  art 
How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be, 

But  falls  in  time  to  ruin. 

SHAKESPERE. 


424  She  came  weeping  forth, 

Shining  through  tears,  like  April  suns  in  showers, 

That  labour  to  o’ercome  the  cloud  that  loads  them : 
While  two  young  virgins,  on  whose  arms  she  lean’d, 
Kindly  look’d  up  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 

As  if  they  catch’d  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her; 

Even  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gathered  round 
To  see  that  fight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her, 
Govern’d  their  roaring  throats  and  grumbled  pity. 

OTWAY. 


425  Give  me  pursuit  and  business  :  keep  my  mind 
Awake  with  expectation  or  enjoyment 
Of  real  pleasure  and  of  active  good, 

If  you  would  make  me  blest.  I  ’ll  ne’er  be  buried 

13—2 
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Alive  in  your  imagin’d  indolence, 

Your  gloomy  sloth  mistaken  for  repose; 

The  working  soul,  unexercis’d  abroad, 

Like  martial  nations,  turns  its  numerous  powers 
Upon  itself,  and  sunk  by  native  weight, 

Begins  intestine  broils  and  war  at  home. 

JEFFERY. 


426  Som.  Judge  you,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  then  between  us. 

War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best, 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 

I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment : 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 

Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

SHAKESPERE. 


427  E.  H.  Inough,  inough,  Fitzwater,  take  your  child, 
My  dying  frost,  which  no  sunne’s  heat  can  thawe, 
Closes  the  powers  of  all  my  outward  parts. 

Only  my  love  a  little  hinders  death, 

For  he  beholds  her  eyes  and  cannot  smite. 

M.  O  let  me  looke  for  ever  in  thy  eyes, 

And  lay  my  warme  breath  to  thy  bloodlesse  lips, 
If  my  sight  can  restrain  death’s  tyrannies, 

And  keep  life’s  breath  within  thy  bosom  lockt. 


428  Then  I’ll  look  up; 

My  fault  is  past.  But  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  1  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! — 
That  cannot  be;  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  those  effects,  for  which  I  did  the  murder* 
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My  crown,  mv  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 
Offence’s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 

And  oft  ’tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law;  but  ’tis  not  so  above. 

SHAKESPERE. 


429  Time  once  past  may  never  have  recourse, 

No  more  than  may  the  running  streams  revert 
To  climb  the  hills,  when  they  been  rolled  down 
The  hollow  vales.  There  is  no  curious  art, 

Nor  worldly  power,  no,  not  the  gods  can  hold 
The  sway  of  flying  time,  nor  him  return 
When  he  is  past :  all  things  unto  his  might 
Must  bend,  and  yield  unto  the  iron  teeth 
Of  eating  time. 

R.  WILMOT. 


430  Not  on  a  path  of  reprobation  runs 

The  trembling  Earth;  God’s  eye  doth  follow  her. 
Speak  no  harsh  words  of  Earth,  she  is  our  mother, 
And  few  of  us,  her  sons,  who  have  not  added 
A  wrinkle  to  her  brow.  She  gave  us  birth, 

We  drew  our  nurture  from  her  ample  breast, 

And  there  is  coming  for  us  all  an  hour 
When  we  shall  pray  that  she  will  ope  her  arms 
And  take  us  back  again. 


431  The  hero  works  thro’  storms  his  way  to  glory, 
Virtue  like  purest  gold  is  proved  in  fire. 

The  sinewy  Cyclops  his  rough  metal  steel’d, 

And  arms  on  adamantine  anvils  neal’d, 

.  With  heat  and  strength  harden’d  the  massy  bar, 
And  cloth’d  th’  immortal  leader  of  the  war; 
Arm’d  with  impenetrable  mail  the  god 
Triumphant  o’er  gigantic  squadrons  rode. 

Our  passions  are  the  legions  we  should  quell, 

And  solid  virtue  is  the  temper’d  steel. 

CH.  JOHNSON. 
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432  Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Dark-veiled  Cotytto!  to  whom  the  secret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  burns;  mysterious  dame, 
That  ne’er  art  called  but  when  the  dragon  woom 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air; 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

Wherein  thou  rid’st  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 
TJs  thy  vowed  priests,  till  utmost  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 


MILTON, 


433  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside. 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 

Hot  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick? 
Hot  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  ’scapes  the  lurking  serpent’s  mortal  sting? 
Hot  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on; 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 


shakesi^H 


irt  *  1 1  ‘  2-  * 


434  All  are  not  just,  because  they  do  no  wrong, 

But  he,  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 
He  is  the  truly  just.  I  praise  not  them, 

Who  in  their  petty  dealings  pilfer  not; 

But  him,  whose  conscience  spurns  a  secret  fraud, 
When  he  might  plunder  and  defy  surprise : 

His  be  the  praise,  who  looking  down  with  scorn 
On  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd, 

Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 

—  '  * 

To  be,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man. 


CUMBEl^H). 
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435  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!  Yet  I  endure. 

I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt? 

I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 

Has  it  not  seen?  The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Heaven’s  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread  below, 

Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 

Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals,  the  bright  chains 
Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


436  Heaven’s  winged  hound,  polluting  from  my  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart ;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 

Mocking  me:  and  the  Earthquake  fiends  are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind: 

While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


437  Say-  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  Queen. 

E.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  Mother  doth. 

R.  Say  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

E.  But  how  long  shall  that  title  ever  last? 

R.  Sweetly  in  force  until  her  fair  life’s  end. 

E.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last? 

R.  As  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthen  it. 

E.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Bichard,  like  of  it. 

R.  Say,  I,  her  Sovereign,  am  her  subject  low. 

E.  But  she,  your  subject,  loathes  such  sovereignty. 

SHAKESPERE, 
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438  For  hatred  hatched  at  home  is  a  tame  tiger, 

May  fawn  and  sport,  but  never  leaves  his  nature; 
The  jars  of  brothers,  two  such  mighty  ones, 

Is  like  a  small  stone  thrown  into  a  river, 

The  breach  scarce  heard ;  but  view  the  beaten  current, 

And  you  shall  see  a  thousand  angry  rings 

Rise  in  his  face,  still  swelling  and  still  growing; 

So  jars  circling  in  distrusts,  distrusts  breed  dangers, 
And  dangers  death,  the  greatest,  extreme  shadow, 
Till  nothing  bound  ’em  but  the  shore,  their  graves. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER* 


439  As  you  have  seen  an  unskill’d  traveller, 

Charm’d  with  some  shady  wood’s  delightful  prospect, 
Stretch  out  his  limbs  luxuriously  supine, 

And  sink  in  slumbers  thoughtless  of  his  journey, 

Till  on  a  sudden  swift-winged  Night  comes  on, 

He  starts,  and  rouses  from  his  golden  dream, 

With  aching  heart  beholds  declining  day, 

Agbast  and  frighted  roams  the  trackless  wild, 

And  vainly  searches  the  forgotten  path, 

Which  intercepting  darkness  bars  from  view. 

E.  HAYWOOD. 


440  For  your  behaviour,  let  it  be  free 

And  negligent;  not  clogg’d  with  ceremony 
Or  observance :  give  no  man  honour,  but 
Upon  equal  terms;  for  look  how  much  thou 
Giv’st  any  man  above  that,  so  much  thou 
Tak’st  from  thyself;  he  that  will  once  give  the 
Wall  shall  be  quickly  thrust  into  the  kennel: 
Measure  not  thy  carriage  by  any  man’s  eye: 

Thy  speech  by  no  man’s  ear;  but  be  resolute 
And  confident  in  doing  and  in  saying : 

And  this  is  the  grace  of  a  right  gentleman. 

*  CHAPMAN. 


«  -  _ 
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441  We’re  taught,  indeed,  t’  endure 

What  Heaven’s  chastising  hand  shall  lay  upon  us. 
But  can  it  be,  while  this  frail  flesh  confines  us? 
While  th’  imprisoned  soul  participates 
Whate’er  its  weak  companion  undergoes? 

Ere  we  can  reach  perfection,  we  must  shake 
The  body  off.  Then  the  expanded  soul, 

Pluming  her  wings,  may  take  her  airy  way 
Through  yonder  worlds  of  light,  till  she  arrives 
Where  the  eternal  Source  of  all  inhabits, 

And  treads  th’  infinity  of  boundless  space. 

MARSH. 


442  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heav’n,  but  length  of  days 
To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  the  debt, 

This  countless  sum  of  tenderness  and  love, 

For  which  I  stand  engag’d  to  this  all-excellence: 
Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate! 

Snatch  me  from  life  and  cut  me  short  un warn’d; 
Then,  then  ’twill  be  enough! — I  shall  be  old, 

I  shall  have  lived  beyond  all  aeras  then 
Of  yet  unmeasured  time,  when  I  have  made 
This  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness, 

Some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth ! 

CONGREVE. 


443  O  Royalty!  what  joys  hast  thou  to  boast, 

To  recompense  thy  cares?  Ambition  seems 
The  passion  of  a  God.  Yet,  from  thy  throne 
Have  I  with  envy  seen  the  naked  slave 
Rejoicing  in  the  music  of  his  chains, 

And  singing  toil  away;  and  then,  at  eve, 
Returning  peaceful  to  his  couch  of  rest: 

While  I  sat  anxious  and  perplex’d  with  cares; 
Projecting,  plotting,  fearful  of  events: 

Or  like  a  wounded  snake,  lay  down  to  writhe 
The  sleepless  night  upon  a  bed  of  state. 


A.  DOWE. 
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444  Equal  Nature  fashioned  us 

All  in  one  mould:  The  bear  serves  not  the  bear, 

Nor  the  wolf  the  wolf:  ’Twas  odds  of  strength  in  tyrants 
That  plucked  the  first  link  from  the  golden  chain, 

With  which  that  thing  of  things  bound  in  the  world. 
Why  then,  since  we  are  taught  by  that  example 
To  love  our  liberty,  if  not  command, 

Should  the  strong  serve  the  weak;  the  fair  deformed  ones? 
Or  such  as  know  the  cause  of  things  pay  tribute 
To  ignorant  fools?  All’s  but  the  outward  gloss 
And  politic  form  that  doth  distinguish  us, 

MASSINGER. 


445  Rumble  thy  bellyfull,  spit  fire  !  spout  rain ! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters; 

I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness : 

I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call’d  you  children, 

You  owe  me  no  subscription;  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure.  Here  I  stand  your  slave, 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis’d  old  man : — - 
Rut  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 

That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join 
Your  high-engendered  battles  ’gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this. 

SHAKESPERE. 


446  A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on; 

For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade : 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 

Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me, 
Where  I,  a  prisoner  chain’d,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air,  imprison’d  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught:  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh-blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day-spring  born;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 
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447  This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me;  hence  with  leave 
[Retiring  from  the  popular  noise  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm’d,  no  sooner  found  alone, 

But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was  and  what  am  now. 

MILTON. 


448  He  who  performs  his  duty  driven  to ’t 
By  fear  of  punishment,  while  he  believes 
His  actions  are  observed,  so  long  he’s  wary; 
But  if  he  hopes  for  secrecy,  returns 
To  his  old  ways  again.  But  he  whom  kindness. 
Him  also  inclination  makes  your  own  : 

He  bums  to  make  a  due  return,  and  acts, 
Present  or  absent,  evermore  the  same. 

’Tis  this  then  is  the  duty  of  a  father; 

To  make  a  son  embrace  a  life  of  virtue, 

Better  from  choice  than  terror  or  constraint. 


449  Superb,  her  structures  shall  proclaim 

No  less  a  marvel,  than  the  matchless  bird 
The  glory  of  Arabia,  when,  consum’d 
In  burning  frankincense  and  myrrh,  he  shows 
His  presence  new,  and  op’ning  to  the  Sun 
Begenerated  gloss  of  plumage,  tow’rs, 

Himself  a  species.  So  shall  Athens  rise, 

Bright  from  her  ashes,  mistress  sole  of  Greece. 

From  long  Piraean  walls  her  wing’d  power 
Shall  awe  the  Orient  and  Hesperian  worlds. 

GLOVEK. 
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450  Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee  ~ 

A  kind  and  a  good  Father :  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Received  at  other  hands;  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 

Both  of  them  sleep  together;  here  they  lived, 

As  all  their  forefathers  had  done;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 

I  wished  that  thou  should’st  live  the  life  they  lived. 

SHAKESPERE* 


451  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.  ’Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life’s  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 
Where  sorrow ’s  held  intrusive  and  turn’d  out, 
There  wisdom  will  not  enter  nor  true  powers 
Hor  ought  that  dignifies  humanity. 

Yet  such  the  barrenness  of  busy  life ! 

From  shelf  to  shelf  Ambition  clambers  up, 

To  reach  the  naked’ st  pinnacle  of  all, 

Whilst  Magnanimity,  absolved  from  toil, 

Reposes  self-included  at  the  base. 

H.  TAYLOR. 


452  Know’st  thou  not, 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  Heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 

Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 

In  murders,  and  in  outrage  bloody  here ; 

But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 

And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 

Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 

The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck’d  from  off  their  backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 

.  .  SHAKESPERE. 


F 
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453  Can  Love  be  pleased]  Love  is  a  gentle  spirit ; 

The  wind  that  blows  the  April  flowers  not  softer; 

She’s  drawn  with  doves  to  shew  her  peacefulness: 
Lions  and  bloody  pards  are  Mars’s  servants. 

Would  you  serve  Love]  do  it  with  humbleness, 
Without  a  noise,  with  still  prayers  and  soft  murmurs; 
Upon  her  altars  offer  your  obedience, 

And  not  your  brawls;  she’s  won  with  tears,  not  terrors; 

That  fire  you  kindle  to  her  deity 

Is  only  grateful  when  it’s  blown  with  sighs, 

And  holy  incense  flung  with  white-hand  innocence. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


454  Sir,  if  I  have  made 

A  fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth; 

I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  learn; 

Age  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
With  larger  knowledge ;  and  if  I  have  done 
A  wilful  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope 
Lor  once.  What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning]  let  me  be  corrected, 

To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 

Rather  than  turn  me  off;  and  I  shall  mend. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


455  See,  see  king  Richard  doth  himself  appear, 

As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun, 

From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 

When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold,  his  eye 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle’s,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty:  Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 

That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show! 

•  '  SHAKESPERE. 
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45 6  Thus  am  I  doubly  armed :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me: 

This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 

But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 

The  soul,  secur’d  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

ADDISON. 


457  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  ; 
Hyperion’s  curls:  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man : 

This  was  your  husband. 

SHAKESPERE. 


458  So  much  have  I  receiv’d  at  Dido’s  hands. 

As,  without  blushing,  I  can  ask  no  more  : 

Yet,  Queen  of  Afric,  are  my  ships  unrigg’d, 

My  sails  all  rent  in  sunder  with  the  wind, 

My  oars  broken,  and  my  tackling  lost, 

Yea,  all  my  navy  split  with  rocks  and  shelves; 
Nor  stern  nor  anchor  have  our  maimed  fleet: 
Our  masts  the  furious  wind  strook  overboard ; 
Which  piteous  wants  if  Dido  will  supply, 

We  will  account  her  author  of  our  lives. 

C.  MARLOWE. 
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459  Still  to  be  rich  is  still  to  be  unhappy; 

Still  to  be  envied,  hated  and  abus’d  : 

Still  to  commence  new  law-suits,  new  vexations, 

Still  to  be  carking,  still  to  be  collecting, 

Only  to  make  your  funeral  a  feast, 

And  hoard  up  riches  for  a  thriftless  heir  : 

Let  me  be  light  in  purse,  and  light  in  heart; 

Give  me  small  means,  but  give  content  withal, 

Only  preserve  me  from  the  law,  kind  Gods, 

And  I  will  thank  you  for  my  poverty. 

CUMBERLAND, 


460  Bor.  Get  thee  to  rest; 

Thy  youth  with  two  much  watching  is  opprest. 

Ang.  No,  my  dear  lady,  I  could  weary  stars, 

And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes, 

By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 

When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  I’m  singing  with  some  quire  in  heaven, 

So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 

Therefore,  my  most  lov’d  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence; 

For  then  you  break  his  heart. 

MASSINGER. 


461  Fury.  We  are  the  ministers  of  pain  and  fear, 

And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hate, 

And  clinging  crime;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing  fawn, 
We  track  all  things  that  weep  and  bleed  and  live, 
When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  will. 

Pro.  Oh!  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 

I  know  ye;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangour  of  your  wings. 

But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loathed  selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep? 

V.  B.  SHELLEY. 
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462  These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 

Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views; 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpolished  world, 

And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws; 

To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man; 

To-  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage, 

With  wisdom,  discipline  and  liberal  arts, 

Th’  embellishments  of  life:  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 

And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

ADDISON. 

463  Patience,  kind  Heavens !  excuse  an  old  man’s  warmth. 
What  are  these  wond’rous  civilising  arts, 

This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 

That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame? 

Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 

To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 

To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul, 

And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue ; 

I11  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  Gods  designed  us? 

‘  ADDISON. 


464  Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows, 

But  to  the  Gods  submit  the  event  of  things. 

Our  lives,  discolor’d  with  our  present  woes, 

May  still  grow  bright  and  smile  with  happier  hours. 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 

Works  itself  clear  and,  as  it  runs,  refines; 

Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines, 

Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows,  . 
And  a  new  Heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 

ADDISON. 
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465  Yet  kings  are  gods,  and  make  the  proudest  stoop:  . 
Yea,  but  themselves  are  still  pursued  with  hate: 

And  men  were  made  to  mount  and  then  to  droop. 
Such  chances  wait  upon  uncertain  fate, 

That  where  she  kisseth  once,  she  quelleth  twice; 
Then  whoso  lives  content  is  happy,  wise. 

What  motion  moveth  this  philosophy? 

Oh,  Sylla,  see  the  ocean  ebbs  and  floats, 

The  spring-time  wanes  when  winter  draweth  nigh: 

I  *,  these  are  true  and  most  assured  notes. 

Inconstant  chance  such  tickle2  turns  has  lent, 

As  whoso  fears  no  fall,  must  seek  content. 

THOMAS  LODGE. 


466  In  hell  there  is  a  tree 

Where  once  a  day  do  sleep  the  souls  of  false  forsworen 
lovers, 

With  open  hearts,  and  there  about  in  swarms  the 
number  hovers 

Of  poor  forsaken  ghosts,  whose  wings  from  off  this  tree 
do  beat 

Round  drops  of  fiery  Phlegethon  to  scorch  false  hearts 
with  heat. 

This  pain  did  Yenus  and  her  son  entreat  the  prince 
of  hell 

T’  impose  to  such  as  faithless  were  to  such  as  lov’d 
them  well. 

And  therefore  this,  my  lovely  boy,  fair  Yenus  doth 
advise  thee, 

Be  true  and  stedfast  in  thy  love,  beware  thou  do 
disguise  thee. 

For  he  that  makes  but  love  a  jest,  when  pleaseth  him 
to  start, 

Shall  feel  those  fiery  water-drops  consume  his  faithless 
heart. 

G.  PEELB. 

1  7]  i.  q.  aye.  fl  tickle]  i.  e.  uncertain. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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467  His  worth  is  great;  valiant  he  is  and  temperate; 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own 
.  If  his  friend  need  it.  When  he  was  a  boy, 

As  oft  as  I  return’d  (as,  without  boast, 

I  brought  home  conquest),  he  would  gaze  upon  me 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard; 

Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it:  he  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 

His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  perform’d. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


468  If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse, 

As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor? 

Or  how  haps  it  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling? 
And  for  dissension,  who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do, — except  I  be  provoked? 

No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends; 

It  is  not  that  that  hath  incens’d  the  duke: 

It  is  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he; 

No  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  king; 

And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast; 

And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 

SHAKESPERE. 


469  In  the  reproof  of  chance 

Lies  the  true  proof  of  ,men  :  The  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk; 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb’d  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 

Like  Perseus’  horse:  where’s  then  the  saucy  boat, 
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Whose  weak  untimbered  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivall’d  greatness?  either  to  harbour  fled, 

Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.  Even  so 
Doth  valour’s  show,  and  valour’s  worth,  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune. 

SHAKESPERE. 


470  Oh  hear  me,  look  upon  me,  how  my  heart, 

After  long  desolation,  now  unfolds 
Unto  this  new  delight,  to  kiss  thy  head, 

Thou  dearest,  dearest  one  of  all  on  earth  ! 

To  clasp  thee  with  my  arms,  which  were  but  thrown 
On  the  void  -winds  before!  Oh  give  me  way, 

Give  my  soul’s  rapture  way!  The  eternal  fount 
Leaps  not  more  brightly  forth  from  cliff  to  cliff 
Of  high  Parnassus,  down  the  golden  vale, 

Than  the  strong  joy  bursts  gushing  from  my  heart, 
And  swells  around  me  to  a  flood  of  bliss, 

Orestes!  oh!  my  Brother! 

F.  HEMANS. 


471  I  shall  grieve  down  this  blow,  of  that  I’m  conscious: 
What  does  not  man  grieve  down?  From  the  highest, 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day, 

He  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  hours 
Conquer  him.  Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.  The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life. 

For  O !  he  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth, 
Transform’d  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 

Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils, 

The  beautiful  is  vanished — and  returns  not. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


472  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections; 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world; 
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To  frustrate  prophecies;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.  The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow’d  in  vanity,  till  now: 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea; 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

SHAKESPERE. 


473  Upon  Euboea’s  coast  is  seen 
A  wondrous  vine  to  shoot, 

At  sunrise  ’tis  with  tendrils  green, 

At  sunset  dark  with  fruit: 

At  dawn  it  spreads  its  leaves  around, 

At  noontide  blooms  its  flower, 

And  soon  with  grapes  its  boughs  are  crowned, 
That  ripen  every  hour: 

And  now  more  soft,  now  purple  grown, 

The  clusters  lade  the  vine, 

And  when  the  evening  shades  draw  on, 

The  peasant  quaffs  the  wine. 

j.  ANSTICE, 


474  Let  us  examine  all  the  creatures,  read 

The  Book  of  Nature  through,  and  we  shall  find 
Nothing  doth  still  the  same ;  the  stars  do  wander, 
And  have  their  divers  influence ;  the  elements 
Shuffle  into  innumerable  changes; 

Our  constitutions  vary ;  herbs  and  trees 
Admit  their  frosts  and  summer  :  and  why  then 
Should  our  desires,  that  are  so  nimble,  and 
More  subtile  than  the  spirits  in  our  blood, 

Be  such  staid  things  within  us,  and  not  share 
Their  nat’ral  liberty  1  shall  we  admit  a  change 
In  smaller  things,  and  not  allow  it  in 
What  most  of  all  concerns  us  ? 


SHIRLEY. 
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475  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 

These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns; 

Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 

And,  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes, 

Tune  my  distresses,  and  record1  my  woes. 

O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless; 

Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was! 

Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia! 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain! 

SHAKESPERE. 


476  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 

Makes  ill  deeds  done !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark’d, 

Quoted 2,  and  sign’d,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 

This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 

Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a  pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ;  ' 

Or  turn’d  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 

As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words; 

Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off, 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me. 

SHAKESPERE. 


477  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne’er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 

But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 

What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 

The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 

And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood] 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still:  Is’t  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 

1  recoi'd]  i.  q.  sing.  2  quoted]  i.  e.  noted,  marked. 
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Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved? 

Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

SHAKESPERE. 


478  I  have  of  late — but  wherefore,  I  know  not — lost 
all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises ;  and,  indeed,  it 
goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame, 
the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril  promontory;  this  most  ex¬ 
cellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o’erhanging 
firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why, 
it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  Man! 
How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form 
and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like 
an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god ! 

SHAKESPERE. 


479  0  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon’st 
In  these  two  princely  boys!  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head:  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud’st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  ’Tis  wonderful, 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn’d ;  honour  untaught; 

Civility  not  seen  from  other;  valour, 

That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow’d. 

SHAKESPERE. 


480  I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf 

To  prayers  than  winds  and  seas;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconciled  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore: 

Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
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Eternal  tempest,  never  to  be  calmed. 

Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and,  suing 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate; 

Bid  go  with  evil  omen,  and  the  brand 
Of  infamy  upon  my  name  denounced? 

To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  own. 

MILTON. 


Life,  life,  my  father, 

My  venerable  father,  life  has  charms 

Which  we  have  ne’er  experienced.  We  have  been 

But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 

That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land  but  the  bays 
Where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves’  landing. 
Whate’er  in  'the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 
Of  fair  and  exquisite,  O!  nothing,  nothing, 

Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 


O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 

From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower ; 

Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears; 

Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  house, 

O’er-cover’d  quite  with  dead  men’s  rattling  bones, 

With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls ; 

Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 

Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 

To  live  an  unstain’d  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

SHAKESPERE. 
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483  Think’st  thou,  that  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee? 

Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me; 

I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more: 

Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.  Think  not  that  I  will  honour 
That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
.  He  mangled.  They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 
Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.  Hate  and  vengeance 
Succeed — ’tis  now  their  turn — I  too  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside — can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


484  No,  all  is  hush’d  and  still  as  death — ’Tis  dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity!  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  to  my  aching  sight;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 

And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice; — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

CONGREVE, 


485  No  more  the  thirsty  Erinnys  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children’s  blood; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces:  those  opposed  eyes, 

Which, — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, — 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 

Shall  now,  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 
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March  all  one  way;  and  he  no  more  opposed 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies. 

SHAKESPERE. 


Titanum  soboles,  socia  nostri  sanguinis, 
Generata  Coelo,  aspicite  religatum  asperis 
Vinctumque  saxis;  navem  ut  horrisono  freto 
Noctem  paventes  timidi  adnectunt  navitse; 
Saturnius  me  sic  infixit  Juppiter, 

Jovisque  numen  Mulcibri  ascivit  manus; 

Hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens 
Perrupit  artus:  qua  miser  sollertia 
Transverberatus  castrum  hoc  furiarum  incolo. 
Jam  tertio  me  quoque  funesto  die 
Tristi  advolatu,  aduncis  lacerans  unguibus, 

Jo  vis  satelles  pastu  dilaniat  fero. 

SENECA. 


The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same. 

Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream; 
The  silent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away, 

No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay ; 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 

And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 

Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 

A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart; 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain:  where  streams  abound, 
How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown’d  1 
But  time,  which  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
Neglected  leaves  a  weary  waste  behind. 

W.  COWPER. 


It  must  be  by  his  death :  and  for  my  part 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 

But  for  the  general  \  He  would  be  crowned  : — 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there’s  the  question : 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 

1  the  general ]  i.  e.  the  community. 
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And  that  craves  wary  walking :  Crown  him  ? — That1; — - 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse2  from  power :  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed 
More  than  his  reason. 

,489  But  ’tis  a  common  proof5, 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face ; 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend  :  So  Caesar  may : 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.  And  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  : 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent’s  egg, 

Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind 4,  grow  mischievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

SHAKESPERE. 


490  Methinks 

I’m  like  some  aged  mountain  that  has  stood, 

In  the  sea’s  watery  bosom,  thousand  shocks 
Of  threatening  tempests;  yet,  by  the  flattering  waves, 
That  cling  and  curl  about  his  stony  limbs, 

Is  undermin’d  and  ruin’d.  I  have  ’scaped 
War’s  killing  dangers,  and  by  peaceful  love 
Suffer  a  strange  subversion.  Oh !  Chrisea, 

While  I  have  reason  left  that  can  distinguish 
Things  with  a  cool  and  undistracted  sense, 

Let’s  argue  mildly  th’  unhappy  cause 
Of  our  undoing. 

HENRY  GLAPTHORNE. 

1  that]  i.  q.  so.  2  remorse]  i.  e.  pity.  3  proof]  i.  e.  thing  proved. 

4  as  his  kind]  i.  e.  like  his  species. 
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491  I  hate  not  lived 

After  the  rate  to  fear  another  world. 

We  come  from  nothing  into  life,  a  time 
We  measure  with  a  short  breath,  and  that  often 
Made  tedious  too  with  our  own  cares  that  fill  it, 
Which  like  so  many  atoms  in  a  sunbeam 
But  crowd  and  jostle  one  another.  All, 

From  the  adored  purple  to  the  hair-cloth, 

Must  centre  in  a  shade  ;  and  they  that  have 
Their  virtues  to  wait  on  them  bravely  mock 
The  rugged  storms,  which  so  much  fright  them  here. 
When  their  soul’s  launched  by  death  into  a  sea 
That’s  ever  calm. 

SHIRLEY. 


492  ’Tis  not  enough  (alas)  our  power  t’  extend, 

Or  over-run  the  world  from  east  to  west, 

Or  that  our  hands  the  earth  can  comprehend, 

Or  that  we  proudly  do  what  like  us  best. 

He  lives  more  quietly  whose  rest  is  made, 

And  can  with  reason  chasten  his  desire, 

Than  he  that  blindlv  toileth  for  a  shade, 

And  is  with  other’s  empire  set  on  fire. 

Our  bliss  consists  not  in  possessions, 

But  in  commanding  our  affections; 

In  virtue’s  choice,  and  vice’s  needful  chace 
Far  from  our  hearts,  for  staining  of  our  face. 

THOMAS  KVD. 


493  But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  0  Peers, 

And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adorn’d 

With  splendour,  arm’d  with  power,  if  aught  propos’d 

And  judg’d  of  public  moment  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.  Wherefore  do  I  assume 

These  royalties  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 

Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 
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Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 
Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest 
High  honour’d  sits  ? 

MILTON. 


494  The  love  of  kings  is  like  the  blowing  of  winds, 
which  whistle  sometimes  gently  among  the  leaves,  and 
straightway  turn  the  trees  up  by  the  roots;  or  fire,  which 
warmeth  afar  off,  and  burneth  near  hand ;  or  the  sea,  which 
makes  men  hoise  their  sails  in  a  flattering  calm,  and  to  cut 
their  masts  in  a  rough  storm.  They  place  affection  by  times, 
by  policy,  by  appointment ;  if  they  frown,  who  dares  call 
them  unconstant?  if  bewray  secrets,  who  will  term  them 
untrue?  if  fall  to  other  loves,  who  trembles  not,  if  he  call 
them  unfaithful? 

JOHN  LYLY, 


495  Home,  Rome,  thou  now  resemblest  a  ship 
At  random  wandering  in  a  boisterous  sea, 

When  foaming  billows  feel  the  northern  blasts; 

Thou  toil’st  in  peril,  and  the  windy  storm 
Doth  topside-turvey  toss  thee  as  thou  float’ st. 

Thy  mast  is  shiver’d  and  thy  mainsail  torn, 

Thy  sides  sore  beaten,  and  thy  hatches  broke. 

Thou  want’st  thy  tackling,  and  a  ship  unrigg’d 
Can  make  no  shift  to  combat  with  the  sea. 

See  how  the  rocks  do  heave  their  heads  at  thee ! 

Which  if  thou  should  but  touch,  thou  straight  becom’st 

A  spoil  to  Neptune  and  a  sportful  prey 

To  th’  Glaucs  and  Tritons,  pleas’d  with  thy  decay. 

THOMAS  KYD. 


496  When  the  sun  sets,  shadows  that  shew’d  at  noon 
But  small,  appear  most  long  and  terrible ; 

So  when  we  think  fate  hovers  o’er  our  heads, 

Our  apprehensions  shoot  beyond  all  bounds, 
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Owls,  ravens,  crickets  seem  the  watch  of  death ! 
Nature’s  worst  vermin  scare  her  godlike  sons. 

Echoes,  the  very  leavings  of  a  voice, 

Grow  babbling  ghosts  and  call  us  to  our  graves  : 

Each  mole-hill  thought  swells  to  a  huge  Olympus, 
While  we  fantastic  dreamers  heave  and  puff, 

And  sweat  with  an  imagination’s  weight ; 

As  if  like  Atlas  with  these  mortal  shoulders 
We  could  sustain  the  burden  of  the  world. 

DRYDEN  AND  LEE. 


All  places,  honours,  offices  are  theirs, 

Or  where  they  will  confer  ’em  :  they  leave  us 
The  dangers,  the  repulses,  judgments,  wants, 

Which  how  long  will  you  bear,  most  valiant  spirits? 
Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 

Than  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonour’d  breath, 

To  lose  with  shame,  when  these  men’s  pride  will  laugh  ? 
I  call  the  faith  of  Gods  and  men  to  question, 

The  power  is  in  our  hands,  our  bodies  able, 

Our  minds  as  strong;  o’  the  contrary,  in  them 
All  things  grown  aged,  with  their  wealth  and  years  : 
There  wants  but  only  to  begin  the  business, 

The  issue  is  certain. 

BEN  JONSON. 


I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love; 

Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish’d  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 

With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs; 

Eor,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 

Love  hath  chas’d  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart’s  sorrow. 
O,  love’s  a  mighty  lord; 

And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as  I  confess, 

There  is  no  woe  to  1  his  correction, 


1  to\  i.  e.  compared  to. 
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Nor  to  his  service  no  such  joy  on  earth! 

Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love; 

Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

SHAKESPERE. 


499  ^ n •  False  Paris,  this  was  not  thy  vow,  when  thou 
and  I  were  one, 

To  range  and  change  old  love  for  new;  but  now  those 
days  be  gone. 

But  I  will  find  the  goddess  out,  that  she  thy  vow  may 
read, 

And  fill  these  woods  with  my  laments  for  thy  unhappy 
deed. 

Hob.  So  fair  a  face,  so  foul  a  thought  to  harbour  in  his 
breast ! 

Thy  hope  consumed,  poor  nymph,  thy  hap  is  worse 
than  all  the  rest. 

JZn.  Ah,  shepherds,  you  bin  full  of  wiles  and  whet  your 
wits  on  books, 

And  wrape  poor  maids  with  pipes  and  songs,  and  sweet 
alluring  looks ! 

Dig.  Misspeak  not  all  for  his  amiss 1 ;  there  bin  that  keepen 
flocks, 

That  never  chose  but  once,  nor  yet  beguiled  love  with 
mocks. 

JE>n.  False  Paris,  he  is  none  of  those,  his  trothless  double 
deed 

Will  hurt  a  many  shepherds  else  that  might  go  nigh  to 
speed.  G.  peele. 


500  W e  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws, 

(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  for  head-strong  steeds), 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ; 
Even  like  an  o’ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 

That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch 


1  amiss ]  i.  e.  fault. 
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Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children’s  sight, 

For  terror,  not  to  use ;  in  time  the  rod’s 
More  mocked  than  feared :  So  our  decrees, 

Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead; 

And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

SHAKESPERE. 


501  Car.  Speak  the  height  of  Honour. 

Taul.  No  man  to  offend. 

Ne’er  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  friend; 

Rather  to  suffer  than  to  do  a  wrong : 

To  make  the  heart  no  stranger  to  the  tongue : 
Provoked,  not  to  betray  an  enemy; 

Nor  eat  his  meat  I  choke  with  flattery; 

Blushless  to  tell  wherefore  I  wear  my  scars, 

Or  for  my  conscience,  or  my  country’s  wars  : 

To  aim  at  just  things ;  if  we  have  wildly  run 
Into  offences,  wish  them  all  undone  : 

’Tis  poor,  in  grief  for  a  wrong  done,  to  die — 
Honour,  to  dare  to  live,  and  satisfy. 

_  MASSINGER. 


502  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 

The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin’s  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out.  O!  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer:  a  brave  vessel, 

Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash’d  all  to  pieces.  O  !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.  Poor  souls !  they  perish’d. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth  or  e’er1 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

SHAKESPERE. 

1  or  e’er]  i.  e.  ere  ever. 
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503  But  ours,  Olybius,  is  no  earthly  kingdom, 

No  crown,  that  with  the  lofty  head  that  wears  it 
Must  make  its  mouldering  pillow  in  the  grave. 
This  earth  disowns  our  glories :  but  when  Home 
Hath  sepulcred  the  last  of  all  her  sons, 

When  Desolation  walks  her  voiceless  streets, 

Ay,  when  this  world,  and  all  its  lords  and  slaves, 
„  Are  swept  into  the  ghastly  gulf  of  ruin; 

High  in  immortal  grandeur,  like  the  stars, 

But  brighter  and  more  lasting,  shall  our  souls 
Sit  in  their  empyrean  thrones,  endiadem’d 
With  amaranthine  light.  Such  gifts  our  God 
Hath  promis’d  to  his  faithful. 

H.  H.  MILMAN. 


504  Evil  minds 

Change  good  to  their  own  nature.  I  gave  all 
He  has ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day;  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
The  crystal-winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair : 
Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
•  By  his  thought- executing  ministers. 

Such  is  the  tyrant’s  recompense :  ’tis  just : 

He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good; 

And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend  lost, 

He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame;  not  gratitude: 

He  but  requites' me  for  his  own  misdeed. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


505  The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow- winged  steeds 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds ;  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 

Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there, 

And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars  : 

Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 
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As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before 

And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.  Their  bright  locks 

Stream  like  a  comet’s  flashing  hair  :  they  all 

Sweep  onward. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


506  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.  Bemember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness ; 

Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 

Out  of  this  world :  tell  him,  in  death  I  blessed  him, 

For  so  I  will.  Mine  eyes  grow  dim.  Farewell, 

My  lord.  Griffith,  farewell.  Nay,  Patience, 

You  must  not  leave  me  yet.  I  must  to  bed; 

Call  in  more  women.  When  I  am  dead,  good  wench, 
Let  me  be  used  with  honour :  strew  me  over 
With  maiden-flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave  :  embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth:  although  unqueen’d,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

SHAKESPERE. 


507  The  power  of  kings,  if  rightly  understood, 

Is  but  a  grant  from  heaven  of  doing  good ; 

Proud  tyrants,  who  maliciously  destroy, 

And  ride  o’er  ruins  with  malignant  joy, 

Humbled  in  dust,  soon  to  their  cost  shall  know 
Heaven  our  avenger  and  mankind  their  foe  ; 

While  gracious  monarchs  reap  the  good  they  sow : 
Blessing,  are  bless’d ;  far  spreads  their  just  renown, 
Consenting  nations  their  dominion  own, 

And  joyful  happy  crowds  support  their  throne. 

In  vain  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  combine, 

Each  guardian  angel  shall  protect  that  line ; 

Who  by  their  virtues  prove  their  right  divine. 

SOMERVILE. 


FOL.  SILV.  IL 
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508  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  1  Hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  1  Canst  thou  make  him 
afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ?  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 
He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength :  he 
goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at  fear  and 
is  not  affrighted  :  neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear,  and 
the  shield.  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage:  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha ;  and  he 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and 
the  shouting. 

JOB. 


509  ViiiTUE  hath  not  half  so  much  trouble  in  it :  it  sleeps 
quietly,  without  startings  and  affrighting  fancies ;  it  looks 
cheerfully ;  smiles  with  much  serenity ;  and  though  it  laughs 
not  often,  yet  it  is  ever  delightful  in  the  apprehensions  of 
some  faculty  ;  it  fears  no  man,  nor  no  thing,  nor  is  it  decom¬ 
posed  ;  and  hath  no  concernments  in  the  great  alterations  of 
the  world,  and  entertains  death  like  a  friend,  and  reckons 
the  issues  of  it  as  the  greatest  of  its  hopes.  But  ambition  is 
full  of  distractions  ;  it  teems  with  stratagems,  and  is  swelled 
with  expectations;  and  sleeps  sometimes,  as  the  wind  in  a 
storm  still  and  quiet  for  a  minute,  that  it  may  burst  out  into 
an  impetuous  blast,  till  the  cordage  of  his  heart-strings  crack. 


510  Spake  that  proposal,  Father;  spare  the  trouble 
Of  that  solicitation ;  let  me  here, 

As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment; 

And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime, 

Shameful  garrulity.  To  have  revealed 
Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend, 

How  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab, 

The  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front !  But  I 
God’s  counsel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  secret 
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Presumptuously  have  published,  impiously, 

Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully. 

MILTON. 


Si i  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 

With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 

To  keep  itself  from  ’noyance;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.  The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What’s  near  it,  with  it:  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 

Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis’d  and  adjoin’d;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 

Attends  the  boist’rous  ruin.  Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

SHAKESPERE. 


512  But  he  cried,  “Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  come! 

Armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who  strike 
To  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings, 

And  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony  hearts, 
And  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like  dew; — 

O  ye  who  float  around  this  clime  and  weave 
The  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears  : 

Whose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  clasped, 
Lies  sepulcred  in  monumental  thought ; — 

Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great, 

Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  0  accept 
In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons — 

Us  first,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come  !” 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


513  Do,  do;  rage  on!  rend  open,  iEolus, 

Thy  brazen  prison,  and  let  loose  at  once 
Thy  stormy  issue  !  Blustering  Boreas 
Aided  with  all  the  gales,  can’t  raise  a  tempest 

1 5—2 
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Through  the  vast  region  of  the  air,  like  that 
I  feel  within  me:  for  I  am  possess’d 
With  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A  dreadful  hurricano.  Though  this  center 
Labour  to  bring  forth  earthquakes,  and  hell  open 
Her  wide-stretched  jaws,  and  let  out  all  her  furies, 
They  cannot  add  an  atom  to  the  mountain 
Of  fears  and  terrors  that  each  minute  threaten 
To  fall  on  my  accursed  head. 

MASSINGER. 


514  What  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.  Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just.  ’Tis  like  a  truant  child, 

To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done, 

Even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness,  and  thus 
Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
All  thou  would st  hide.  Be  faithful  to  thyself, 

And  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  fear. 

Eor  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment, 

Or  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride, 

As  murderers  cannot  feign.  The  deed  is  done, 

And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


515  Med. 


Med. 

Nutr. 

Med. 

Nutr. 

Med. 

Nutr. 

Med. 


Levis  est  dolor  qui  capere  consilium  potest 
Et  clepere  sese.  Magna  non  latitant  mala. 

Libet  ire  contra.  Nutr.  Siste  furialem  impetum, 
Alumna :  vix  te  tacita  defendit  quies. 

Fortuna  fortes  metuit,  ignavos  premit. 

Tunc  est  probanda  si  locum  virtus  habet. 
Nunquam  potest  non  esse  virtuti  locus. 

Spes  nulla  monstrat  rebus  afflictis  viam. 

Qui  nil  potest  sperare,  desperet  nihil. 

Abiere  Colchi :  conjugis  nulla  est  tides  : 

Nihilque  superest  opibus  e  tan  tis  tibi. 

Medea  superest:  hie  mare  et  terras  vides, 
Ferrumque  et  ignes  et  deos  et  fulmina. 

SENECA. 
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’Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion, 

The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire.; 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 

Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 

The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex  : 
True,  she  is  fair — Oh  how  divinely  fair ! 

But  still  the  lovely  inaid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 

And  sanctity  of  manners :  Cato’s  soul 
Shines  out  in  everything  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father’s  virtues. 

ADDISON. 


O  good  old  man;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 

Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion; 

And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up, 

Even  with  the  having : — it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun’st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 

In  lieu  of1  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry: 

But  come  thy  ways,  we  ’ll  go  along  together ; 

And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 

We  ’ll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

SHAKESPERE. 


Arr.  Dost  thou  hope,  Fortune,  to  redeem  thy  crimes? 
To  make  amend  for  thy  ill  placed  favours, 

With  these  strange  punishments?  Forbear,  you  things 
That  stand  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 

To  boast  your  slippery  height ;  when  you  do  fall, 

You  pash2  yourselves  in  pieces,  ne’er  to  rise; 

And  he  that  lends  you  pity  is  not  wise. 

in  lieu  of]  i.  e.  in  return  for.  2  pash]  i.  e.  strike  so  as  to  crush. 
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Ter.  Let  this  example  move  the  insolent  man, 

Not  to  grow  proud  and  careless  of  the  gods: 

It  is  an  odious  wisdom  to  blaspheme, 

Much  more  to  slighten,  or  deny  their  powers : 

For,  whom  the  morning  saw  so  great  and  high, 

*  Thus  low  and  little,  ’fore  the  ev’n  doth  lie. 

BEN  JONSON. 


519  Alas,  my  lord,  what  griefull  thing  is  this 
That  of  your  brother  you  can  thinke  so  ill  ? 

I  never  saw  him  utter  likelie  signe 
Whereby  a  man  might  see  or  once  misdeme 
Such  hate  of  you,  ne  such  unyelding  pride : 

Ill  is  their  counsel],  shameful!  be  their  ende. 

That  raysing  such  mistrustful  feare  in  you, 

Sowing  the  seede  of  such  unkindly  hate, 

Travaile  by  reason  to  destroy  you  both. 

Wise  is  your  brother  and  of  noble  hope, 

Worthie  to  welde  a  large  and  mighty  realme; 

So  much  a  stronger  frende  have  you  therby, 

Whose  strength  is  your  strength,  if  you  gree  in  one. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON 


520  Strengthen  ye  the  feeble  hands, 

And  confirm  the  tottering  knees, 

Say  ye  to  the  faint-hearted — Be  ye  strong : 

Fear  ye  not ;  behold  your  God  ! 

He  himself  will  come,  and  will  deliver  you. 

Then  shall  be  unclosed  the  eyes  of  the  blind ; 

The  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  opened ; 

Then  shall  the  lame  bound  like  a  hart. 

And  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing. 

For  in  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters. 
And  torrents  in  the  desert : 

.  And  in  the  haunt  of  the  dragon  shall  spring  forth 
The  grass  with  the  reed  and  the  bulrush. 


ISAIAH. 
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521  O  the  sad  trouble  of  my  fearful  soul! 

My  faithful  servant,  did  you  never  hear 
That  when  a  certain  great  man  went  to  th’  war, 

The  lovely  face  of  heav’n  was  mask’d  with  sorrow, 

The  sighing  winds  did  move  the  breast  of  earth, 

The  heavy  clouds  hung  down  their  mourning  heads, 
And  wept  sad  showers  the  day  that  he  went  thence ; 

As  if  that  day  presag’d  some  ill  success, 

That  fatally  should  kill  his  happiness; 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Methinks  my  eyes 
(Sweet  heav’n  forbid !)  are  like  those  weeping  clouds, 
And  as  their  showers  presag’d,  so  do  my  tears, 

Some  sad  events  will  follow  my  sad  fears. 

CYEIL  TOURNEUR. 


522  Let  it  be  so, — Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dow’r : 

For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 

The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night ; 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 

From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be; 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 

Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 

And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever.  The  barbarous  Scythian, 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation1  messes 

To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 

Be  as  well  neighbour’d,  pitied,  and  reliev’d, 

As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

shakespere. 


523  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov’d  sort, 

As  if  you  were  dismay’d :  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 


1  his  generation ]  i.  e.  his  children. 
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Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded1, 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind:  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

SHAKESPERE. 


524  Wise  are  ye  in  a  wisdom  vainly  sought 
Thro’  all  the  records  of  the  historic  page; 

It  is  not  to  be  learned  by  lengthened  age ; 

Scarce  by  deep  musings  of  unaided  thought: 

By  suffering  and  endurance  ye  have  bought 
A  knowledge  of  the  thousand  links  that  bind 
The  highest  with  the  lowest  of  our  kind, 

And  how  the  indissoluble  chain  is  wrought. 

Ye  fell  by  your  own  mercy  once; — beware, 

When  your  lots  leap  again  from  fortune’s  urn, 

An  heavier  error — to  be  pardoned  less: 

Yours  be  it  to  the  nations  to  declare 
That  years  of  pain  and  disappointment  turn 
Weak  hearts  to  gall,  but  wise  to  gentleness. 

R.  0.  TRENCH. 


525  Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion’s  paws, 

And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger’s  jaws, 
And  burn  the  long-liv’d  phoenix  in  her  blood; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleets, 

And  do  whate’er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time,' 

To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets; 

But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 

O  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love’s  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen; 
Her  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 

Por  beauty’s  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet  do  thy  worst,  old  time:  despite  Yhy  wrong* 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

SHAKESPERE. 


1  faded ]  i.  e.  vanished. 
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526  Like  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough, 

Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate, 

And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  return,  that  seems  to  linger  late: 

So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate, 

Mourn  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  love; 

And,  wandering  here  and  there  all  desolate, 

Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove. 
Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth  hove, 

Can  comfort  me,  but  her  own  joyous  sight: 

Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move, 

In  her  unspotted  pleasance  to  delight. 

Dark  is  my  day  whiles  her  fair  light  I  miss, 

And  dead  my  life,  that  wants  such  lively  bliss. 

SPENSER. 


527  He  loved  his  people,  deem’d  them  all  his  children, 
The  good  exalted  and  depress’d  the  bad. 

He  spurn’d  the  flattering  crew,  with  scorn  rejected 
Their  smooth  advice,  that  only  means  themselves, 
Their  schemes  to  aggrandize  him  into  baseness, 

Well  knowing  that  a  people  in  their  rights 
And  industry  protected ;  living  safe 
Beneath  the  sacked  shelter  of  the  laws ; 

Encouraged  in  .their  genius,  arts  and  labours ; 

And  happy  each,  as  he  himself  deserves, 

Are  ne’er  ungrateful.  With  unsparing  hand 
They  will  for  him  provided  their  filial  love 
And  confidence  are  his  unfailing  treasury, 

And  every  honest  man  his  faithful  guard. 

THOMSON. 


528  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 

Whom  Jove’s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Bescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint 
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Purification  in  tlie  old  law  did  save, 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Pull  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 

Her  face  was  veil’d;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin’d 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  wak’d ;  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

MILTON. 


529  Flee  fro  the  pres,  and  duelle  with  sothfastnesse ; 

Suffice  the  thy  good  though  hit  be  smale  ; 

For  horde1  hath  hate,  and  clymbyng  tikelnesse2, 

Pres  hath  envye,  and  wele  is  blent  over  alle3. 

Savoure4  no  more  then  the  behove  shalle : 

Bede  wel  thyelf  that  other  folke  canst  rede, 

And  trouthe  the  shal  delyver,  hit  ys  no  drede. 

Peyne  the  not  eche  croked  to  redresse 
In  trust  of  hire5  that  turneth  as  a  balle, 

Grete  rest  stant  in  lytil  besynesse; 

Be  war  also  to  spurne  ayeine  an  nalle 6, 

Stry ve  not  as  doth  a  croke 7  with  a  walle ; 

Haunt 8  thyselfe  that  dauntest  otheres  dede, 

And  trouthe  the  shall  delyver,  hit  ys  no  drede. 

CHAUCER. 


530  Ch.  May  I,  as  in  libations  to  a  God, 

Share  in  the  blinding  him  with  the  red  brand? 

I  would  have  some  communion  in  his  death. 

TJl.  Doubtless ;  the  brand  is  a  great  brand  to  hold. 
Ch.  Oh  !  I  would  lift  an  hundred  waggon-loads 
If,  like  a  wasp’s  nest  I  could  scoop  the  eye  out 
Of  that  detested  Cyclops. 

1  horde ]  i.  e.  treasure.  2  tikelnesse']  i.  e.  uncertainty. 

3  blent,  &c.]  i.  e.  blind  above  all  things.  4  savoure ]  i.  e.  taste. 

5  hire]  sc.  Fortune.  6  nalle]  i.  e.  kick  against  a  nail. 

7  croke]  an  earthen  pitcher.  8  daunt]  i.  e.  control. 
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XJl.  Silence  now, 

Ye  know  tlie  close  device — and  when  I  call, 
Look  ye  obey  the  masters  of  the  craft. 

I  will  not  save  myself  and  leave  behind 
My  comrades  in  the  cave ;  I  might  escape, 
Having  got  clear  from  that  obscure  recess, 

But  ’twere  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 

The  dear  companions  who  sailed  here  with  me. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


531  Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expelled  to  suffer  here 
Chains  and  these  torments?  better  these  than  worse, 
By  my  advice;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  victor’s  will.  To  suffer  as  to  do, 

Our  strength  is  equal;  nor  the  law  unjust 
That  so  ordains:  This  was  at  first  resolved, 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light; 
Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 
Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 
Worth  waiting. 

MILTON. 


532  Farewell  !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him: 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.  I  have  ventur’d, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
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But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

SHAKESPEUE. 

_  /  {f  t 

533  Com.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus? 
Lad.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Com.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering  guides? 

Lad.  They  left  me  \veary  on  a  grassy  turf. 

Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 

Lad.  To  seek  i’  the  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring. 

Com.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady? 

Lad.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpos’d  quick  return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 

Lad.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

Com.  Imports  their  loss  besides  the  present  need? 

Lad.  No  less,  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com,.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom? 

Lad.  As  smooth  as  Hebe’s  their  unrazor’d  lips. 

534  Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour’d  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 

And  the  swink’d  hedger  at  his  supper  sat; 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 

That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood; 

I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  i’  the  plighted  clouds.  I  was  awe-struck, 
And  as  I  past,  I  worship’t ;  if  those  you  seek, 

It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  Heaven 
To  help  you  find  them. 


MILTON. 


r 
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535  Reason  thus  with  life, — 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  hut  fools  would  keep;  a  breath  thou  art, 

(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep’st', 
Hourly  afflict.  Merely  thou  art  death’s  fool; 

For  him.  thou  labour’st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  runn’st  towards  him  still :  Thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear’st, 

Are  nurs’d  by  baseness:  Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm;  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok’st;  yet  grossly  fear’st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more. 

SHAKESPERE. 


536  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain’d : 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless’d  : 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 

His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  : 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  : 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God’s, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

SHAKESPERE. 

537  O  father!  Mercy  is  an  attribute 
As  high  as  justice,  an  essential  part 

Of  his  unbounded  goodness,  whose  divine 
Impression,  form  and  image,  man  should  bear. 

And  (methinks)  man  should  love  to  imitate 
His  mercy;  since  the  only  countenance 


1  Tceeps't]  i.  e.  dwellest. 
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Of  justice,  were  destruction  :  if  the  sweet 
And  loving  favour  of  his  mercy  did 
Not  mediate  between  it  and  our  weakness. 

Dear  Sir  !  since  by  your  greatness  you 
Are  nearer  Heav’n  in  place,  be  nearer  it 
In  goodness.  Rich  men  should  transcend  the  poor, 
As  clouds  the  earth,  rais’d  by  the  comfort  of 
The  sun  to  water  dry  and  barren  grounds. 

CYRIL  TOURNEUR. 


538  What  must  the  king  do  now?  Must  he  submit? 

The  king  shall  do  it.  Must  he  be  depos’d? 

The  king  shall  be  contented :  Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o’  God’s  name,  let  it  go: 

I’ll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads; 

My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage; 

My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man’s  gown; 

My  figur’d  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood  ; 

My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer’s  walking-staff, 

My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints; 

And  my  large  kingdom,  for  a  little  grave, 

A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave  : — 

Or  I  ’ll  be  buried  in  the  king’s  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects’  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign’s  head. 

SHAKESPERE. 


539  Thus  I  salute  thy  grave,  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still  loved  ashes  :  thus  I  free 
Myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  love  :  all  sports,  delights  and  jolly  games, 

That  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  I  put  off. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  begirt 
With*  youthful  coronals  and  lead  the  dance. 

No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful. 
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Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves. 

For  thou  art  gone  and  these  are  gone  with  thee. 


540  Gr.  What  is  the  matter? 

Oth.  Behold!  I  have  a  weapon; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 

Upon  a  soldier’s  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  day, 

That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop  :  But,  O  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  ’tis  not  so  now. 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon’d ; 
Here  is  my  journey’s  end,  here  is  my  butt, 

And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 

Do  you  go  back  dismayed  ?  ’tis  a  lost  fear ; 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello’s  breast, 

And  he  retires ; — Where  should  Othello  go  ? 

S  HAKES  PEEE. 


541  Oh  !  we  must  change  the  scene, 

In  which  the  past  delights  of  love  were  tasted ; 

The  poor  sleep  little ;  we  must  learn  to  watch 
Our  labours  late  and  early  every  morning, 

’Midst  winter  frost  sparingly  clad  and  fed, 

Bise  to  our  toils,  and  drudge  away  the  day. 

Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagre  fiend, 

Is  at  our  heels,  and  chases  us  in  view. 

Can’st  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger?  Can  these  limbs, 
Fram’d  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 

Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty ! 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads, 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus? 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ? 

OTWAY. 
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542  I  bow  and  give 

My  crown,  pray  take  it ;  and  with  it,  give  me  leave 
To  tell  you,  what  it  brings  the  hapless  wearer, 

Beside  the  outside  glory ;  for  I  am 
Bead  in  the  miserable  fate  of  kings. 

You  think  it  glorious  to  command,  but  are 
More  subject  than  the  poorest  pays  your  duty ; 

And  must  obey  your  fears,  your  want  of  sleep, 

Bebellion  from  your  vassals,  wounds  even  from 
Their  very  tongues,  whose  quietness  you  sweat  for; 

For  whose  dear  health  you  waste  and  fright  your  strengtl 
To  paleness  and  your  blood  into  a  frost. 

You  are  not  certain  of  a  friend  or  servant, 

To  build  your  faith  upon ;  your  life  is  but 

Your  subjects’  murmur,  and  your  death  their  sacrifice. 

SHIRLEY. 


543  The  third  unhappy  and  enraged  sort 

Of  desperate  hartes,  who  stained  in  princes  bloud, 
From  trayterous  furour  could  not  be  withdrawen 
By  love,  by  law,  by  grace,  ne  yet  by  feare, 

By  proffered  life,  ne  yet  by  threatened  death, 
With  mindes  hopelesse  of  life,  dreadlesse  of  death, 
Carelesse  of  countrey  and  awelesse  of  God, 

Stoode  bent  to  fight,  as  furies  did  them  move, 
With  violent  death  to  close  their  traiterous  life. 
These  all  by  power  of  horsemen  were  opprest, 

And  with  revenging  sworde  slayne  in  the  field, 
Or  with  the  strangling  cord  hang’d  on  the  tree, 
Where  yet  the  caryen  carcasses  do  preach 
The  fruites  that  rebelles  reape  of  their  uproares, 
And  of  the  murder  of  their  sacred  prince. 

SACKVILLE, 


544  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defaced 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 

As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe, 
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When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 

See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France : 

Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woeful  breast ! 

O,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help ! 
One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country’s  bosom, 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore ; 
Beturn  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 

And  wash  away  thy  country’s  stained  spots ! 

SHAKESPERE. 


545  Awful  Sufferer ! 

To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  Great  Father’s  will  driven  down, 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 

Alas!  I  pity  thee  and  hate  myself 

That  I  can  do  no  more:  aye  from  thy  sight 

Returning,  for  a  season,  heaven  seems  hell, 

So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day, 
Smiling  reproach.  Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good: 
But  vainly  would’ st  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent:  as  yon  clear  lamps 
That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  years 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have  taught, 
And  long  must  teach. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


546  Suet.  Y ou  cannot  scape  our  strength ;  you  must  yield, 
lady; 

You  must  adore  and  fear  the  power  of  Borne. 

Bond.  If  Borne  be  earthly,  why  should  any  knee 
With  bending  adoration  worship  herl 
She’s  vicious;  and,  your  partial  selves  confess, 

Aspires  the  height  of  all  impiety; 

Therefore  ’tis  fitter  I  should  reverence 
The  thatched  houses  where  the  Britons  dwell 

fol.  sily.  11.  16 
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In  careless  mirth ;  where  the  best  household  Gods 
See  nought  but  chaste  and  simple  purity. 

’Tis  not  high  power  that  makes  a  place  divine, 

Nor  that  the  men  from  gods  derive  their  line; 

But  sacred  thoughts,  in  holy  bosoms  stor’d, 

Make  people  noble,  and  the  place  ador’d. 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 


547  What  envious  eyes,  reflecting  nought  but  rage, 

What  barbarous  heart,  refresh’d  with  nought  but  blood, 
That  rends  not  to  behold  the  senseless  trees 
In  doly1  season  drooping  without  leaves'? 

The  shepherd  sighs  upon  the  barren  hills 
To  see  his  bleating  lambs  with  faintful  looks 
Behold  the  valleys  robb’d  of  springing  flowers, 

That  whilom  wont  to  yield  them  yearly  food. 

Even  meanest  things  exchang’d  from  former  state 
The  virtuous  mind  with  some  remorse  doth  mate2. 

Can  then  your  hearts  with  furies  mount  so  high 
As  they  should  harm  the  Roman  Anthony  1 
I,  far  more  kind  than  senseless  tree,  have  lent 
A  kindly  sap  to  our  declining  state, 

And  like  a  careful  shepherd  have  foreseen 
The  heavy  dangers  of  this  city,  Rome. 

T.  LODGE. 


548  In  the  meane  while  these  civil  armes  shall  rage, 

And  thus  a  thousand  mischiefes  shall  unfolde 
And  farre  and  neare  spread  thee  (O  Brittaine  land). 
All  right  and  lawe  shall  cease,  and  he  that  had 
Nothing  to-day,  to-morrowe  shall  enjoye 
Great  heapes  of  golde,  and  he  that  flowed  in  wealth, 
Loe  he  shall  be  bereft  of  life  and  all; 

And  happiest  he  that  then  possesseth  least. 

One  kinsman  shall  bereave  an  others  life, 

The  father  shall  unwitting  slay  the  sonne, 

The  sonne  shall  slay  the  sire  and  know  it  not. 

1  doly]  i.  e.  melancholy,  wintry. 


2  mate]  i.  e.  confound,  daunt. 
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Women  and  maides  the  cruel  souldiers  sword 
Shall  perse  to  death,  and  sillie  children  loe 
That  playing  in  the  streetes  and  fieldes  are  found, 
By  violent  hand  shall  close  their  latter  day. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON. 


549  Retire  thou,  impious  man!  Ay,  hide  thyself 
Where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more! 

Wouldst  thou  have  honour  and  obedience, 

Who  art  a  torturer  ?  Father,  never  dream, 

Though  thou  mayst  overbear  this  company, 

But  ill  must  come  of  ill. — Frown  not  on  me! 

Haste,  hide  thyself,  lest  with  avenging  looks 
My  brothers’  ghosts  should  hunt  thee  from  thy  seat! 
Cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye, 

And  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step: 

Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  corner,  there, 

Bow  thy  white  head  before  offended  God, 

And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 
Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


550  Dire  rebel  though  he  was, 

Yet  with  a  noble  nature  and  great  gifts 
Was  he  endowed, — courage,  discretion,  wit, 

An  equal  temper,  and  an  ample  soul, 
Rock-bound  and  fortified  against  assaults 
Of  transitory  passion,  but  below 
Built  on  a  surging  subterranean  fire 
That  stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts. 

So  prompt  and  capable,  and  yet  so  calm, 

He  nothing  lacked  in  sovereignty  but  the  right, 
Nothing  in  soldiership  except  good  fortune. 
Wherefore  with  honour  lay  him  in  his  grave, 
And  thereby  shall  increase  of  honour  come 
Unto  their  arms  who  vanquished  one  so  wise, 
So  valiant,  so  renowned. 


H.  TAYLOR. 
16 — 2 
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551  Are  then  the  joys  of  this  bless’d  meeting  dash’d 
So  soon,  so  soon  will  Fortune  snatch  thee  from  me, 
And  mock  my  vain  embraces.  Thus  like  one, 

Who  in  a  dream  with  mighty  toil  and  labour 
Strives  to  embrace  some  visionary  form, 

Just  as  he  seems  to  clasp  the  lovely  object, 

It  slides  away  and  vanishes  to  air: 

So  I  who  thro’  opposing  difficulties, 

Have  cut  my  tedious  way  to  thy  lov’d  arms. 

At  length  am  disappointed,  and  but  see  thee 
To  take  my  last  farewell.  O  slipp’ry  state 
Of  human  pleasures,  fleet  and  volatile, 

Given  us  and  snatch’d  again  in  one  short  moment, 
To  mortify  our  hopes  and  edge  our  suff’rings. 

JOSEPH  TRAP. 


552  Ulysses  sailing  by  the  Siren’s  isle, 

Sealed  first  his  comrades’  ears,  then  bade  them  fast 
Bind  him  with  many  a  fetter  to  the  mast, 

Lest  those  sweet  voices  should  their  souls  beguile, 
And  to  their  ruin  flatter  them,  the  while 
Their  homeward  bark  was  sailing  swiftly  past; 

And  thus  the  peril  they  behind  them  cast, 

Though  chased  by  those  weird  voices  many  a  mile. 
But  yet  a  nobler  cunning  Orpheus  used: 

No  fetter  he  put  on,  nor  stopped  his  ear, 

But  ever,  as  he  passed,  sang  high  and  clear 
The  blisses  of  the  Gods,  their  holy  joys, 

And  with  diviner  melody  confused 

And  marred  earth’s  sweetest  music  to  a  noise. 

R.  C.  TRENCH 


553  But,  Prince,  remember,  then, 

The  noble  lessons  by  affliction  taught; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives, 

The  pitying  social  sense  of  human  weakness; 
Yet  keep  thy  generous  fortitude  entire, 

The  manly  heart,  that  to  another’s  woe 
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Is  tender,  as  superior  to  its  own. 

Learn  to  submit :  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune. 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life:  to  life  itself, 

With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 

A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependance 
On  his  best  wisest  government,  possess  thee. 

D.  MALLET. 


554  Be  not  dishearten’d  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 

Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world ; 
And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise 
Among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 
That  open  now  their  choicest  bosom’d  smells, 
Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheer’d  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer’d; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip’d  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 

Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss’d,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  swTeet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear’d  to  have  offended. 

MILTON. 


555  This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  sacrifice  and  praises  loud 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god  who  hath  deliver’d 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew’st  them  many  a  slain. 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 

Besides  whom  is  no  God,  compar’d  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn 
By  the  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine ; 
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Which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  thee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  sufferings  think  the  heaviest, 

Of  all  reproach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
Gould  have  befallen  thee  and  thy  father’s  house. 

MILTON. 


55 6  When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men’s  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 

And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featur’d  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess’d. 
Desiring  this  man’s  art,  and  that  man’s  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy,  contented  least : 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 

Haply  I  think  on  thee, —  and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven’s  gate; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember’d,  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

SHAKESPEIIE. 


557  Beauteous  Isle 

And  plenteous !  what  though  in  thy  atmosphere 
Float  not  the  taintless  luxury  of  light, 

The  dazzling  azure  of  the  southern  skies ; — 
Around  thee  the  rich  orb  of  thy  renown 
Spreads  stainless,  and  unsullied  by  a  cloud. — 
Though  thy  hills  blush  not  with  the  purple  vine, 
And  softer  climes  excel  thee  in  the  hue 
And  fragrance  of  thy  summer-fruits  and  flowers, 
Nor  flow  thy  rivers  over  golden  beds; 

Thou  in  the  soul  of  man, — thy  better  wealth, — 
Art  richest:  Nature’s  noblest  produce,  thou 
Bear’st  with  an  opulence  prodigal;  this  thy  right, 
Thy  privilege  of  climate  and  of  soil. 


H.  H.  MILMAN. 
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558  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead! 

In  peace,  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility ; 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger: 

Stiffen  the  sinews  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour’d  rage: 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  1  of  the  head, 

Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o’erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O’erhang  and  jutty2  his  confounded  base, 

Swill’d  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

SHAKESPERE. 


559  Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears :  but  all  hath  suffer’d  change ; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange : 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten-years’  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain, 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile: 

’Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


560  Is  this  the  merry  May  of  tale  and  song? 

Chill  breathes  the  North — the  sky  looks  chilly  blue, 
The  waters  wear  a  cold  and  iron  hue, 

Or  wrinkle  as  the  crisp  wave  creeps  along, 

Much  like  an  ague  fit.  The  starry  throng 

3  jultyt  i*  e-  project. 


1  portage]  i.  e.  port-holes. 
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Of  flowrets  droop  o’erdone  with  drenching  dew, 

Or  close  their  leaves  at  noon,  as  if  they  knew, 

And  felt  in  helpless  wrath  the  season’s  wrong. 

Yet  in  the  half-clad  woods  the  busy  birds 
Chirping  with  all  their  might  to  keep  them  warm; 
The  young  hare  flitting  from  her  ferny  form; 

The  vernal  lowing  of  the  amorous  herds; 

And  swelling  buds  impatient  of  delay, 

Declare  it  should  be,  though  it  is  not,  May. 


561  For  it  so  falls  out 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  ' 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack’d  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours: — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio: 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell’d  in  more  precious  habit. 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

Than  when  she  liv’d  indeed. 

SHAKESPERE. 

f  (X$i> '  W’ 1  ‘ 

562  It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro’  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
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Text  the  dim  sea:  I  am  become  a  name; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


563  You  common  cry  of  curs!  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o’  the  rottens  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 

And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts! 

Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 

Fan  you  into  despair!  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders;  till,  at  length, 

Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels), 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 

(Still  your  own  foes),  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated 1  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows! 

SHAKESPERE. 


564  Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft), 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail’d 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 

I  was  confederate  with  the  Bomans:  so, 

Followed  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years, 

This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world : 
Where  I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains ; 
This  is  not  hunter’s  language : — He  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  the  lord  o’  th’  feast ; 

To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 

And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state. 

SHAKESPERE. 


1  abated']  i.  e.  overthrown,  depressed. 
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565  Al.  She  snatch’d  her  poignard, 

And,  ere  we  could  prevent  the  fatal  blow, 

Plung’d  it  within  her  breast:  then  turn’d  to  me. 

Go,  bear  my  lord  (said  she)  my  last  farewell; 

And  ask  him  if  he  yet  suspect  my  faith. 

More  she  was  saying,  but  death  rush’d  betwixt. 

She  half  pronounc’d  your  name  with  her  last  breath, 
And  buried  half  within  her. 

Ant.  Then  art  thou  innocent,  my  poor  dear  love? 

And  art  thou  dead? 

O,  those  two  words!  their  sound  should  be  divided: 
Hadst  thou  been  false,  and  died ;  or  liadst  thou  lived. 

And  hadst  been  true - But  innocence  and  death! 

This  shows  not  well  above. 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


566  Slowly  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead; 
When  grief  grew  loud,  and  bitter  tears  were  shed, 

My  part  began:  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place, 

Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face; 

So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind, 

That  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind; 

Friends  with  the  husband  came,  their  griefs  to  blend; 
For  good-man  Frankford  was  to  all  a  friend. 

The  last-born  boy  they  held  above  the  bier; 

He  knew  not  grief,  but  cries  express’d  his  fear; 

Each  different  age  and  sex  reveal’d  its  pain, 

In  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain! 

While  the  meek  father,  listening  to  4heir  tones, 

S well’d  the  full  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 

CRABBE. 


567  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  wat’ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vanished ; 
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They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names, 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend;  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down:  and  even  at  this  day 
’Tis  Jupiter  who  gives  whate’er  is  great, 

And  Yenus  who  brings  everything  that’s  fair! 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


568  For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch’d,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer:  Welcome  ever  smiles, 

And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.  O!  let  not  virtue  seek 
Bemuneration  for  the  thing  it  was;  for  beauty,  wit, 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  o’er-dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object. 

SHAKESPERE. 


569  With  war-songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on, 
We  the  while  kneeling  raised  with  one  accord 
The  hymn  of  supplication.  Front  to  front, 

And  now  th’  embattled  armies  stood:  a  band 
Of  priests,  all  sable-garmented,  advanced: 

They  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  our  host, 

And  warned  us — “Sons  of  Ocean!  from  the  land 
Of  Atlan,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace ! 
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Before  the  fire  shall  be  extinguished,  hence! 

Or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame, 

So  shall  ye  be  consumed.”  The  arid  heap 
They  kindled  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up, 

And  blazed  and  died  away.  Then  from  his  bow, 
With  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed 
The  arrow  of  the  Omen. 

MASSINGER. 


570  In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother’s  love ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  stripp’d  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  tom  some  flesh  away, 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he  fainted 
And  cry’d,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 

Brief,  I  recover’d  him;  bound  up  his  wound; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy’d  in  this  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

SHAKESPERE. 


571  Noble  she  is  by  birth,  made  good  by  virtue, 
Exceeding  fair,  and  her  behaviour  to  it 
Is  like  a  singular  musician 
To  a  sweet  instrument,  or  else  as  doctrine 
Is  to  the  soul,  that  puts  it  into  act, 

And  prints  it  full  of  admirable  forms. 

Her  eminent  judgment  to  dispose  those  parts 
Sits  on  her  brow,  and  holds  a  silver  sceptre, 

With  which  she  keeps  time  to  the  several  musics, 
Placed  in  the  sacred  concert  of  her  beauties : 
Love’s  complete  armoury  is  managed  in  her, 
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To  stir  affection,  and  the  discipline 
To  check,  and  to  affright  it  from  attempting 
Any  attaint  might  disproportion  her, 

Or  make  her  graces  less  than  circular. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 


572  Sweet  prince,  the  name  of  Death  was  never  terrible 
To  him  that  knew  to  live ;  nor  the  loud  torrent 
Of  all  afflictions,  singing  as  they  swim, 

A  gall  of  heart,  but  to  a  guilty  conscience: 

Whilst  we  stand  fair,  though  by  a  two-edged  storm 
We  find  untimely  falls,  like  early  roses, 

Bent  to  the  earth,  we  bear  our  native  sweetness. 

The  memory  and  monuments  of  good  men 
Are  more  than  lives;  and  though  their  tombs  want 
tongues, 

Yet  have  they  eyes  that  daily  sweat  their  losses, 

And  such  a  tear  from  stone  no  time  can  value. 

To  die  both  young  and  good  are  Nature’s  curses, 

As  the  world  says;  ask  Truth,  they  are  bounteous 
blessings ; 

For  then  we  reach  at  Heaven,  in  our  full  virtues, 
And  fix  ourselves  new  stars,  crown’d  with  our  goodness. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


573  To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath: 
“Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

TJnknightly,  traitor-hearted!  Woe  is  me! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 

Laid  widow’d  of  the  power  in  his  eye 

That  bow’d  the  will.  I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 

For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 

In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasures  of  the  eyes. 
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Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 

And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence: 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 

I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.” 

A.  TENNYSON. 


574  And  since  we  have  the  vaward 1  of  the  day, 

My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley;  let  them  go! 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 

We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain’s  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 

So  flewed2,  so  sanded3;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Cross-knee’ d,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match’d  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.  A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla’d  to,  nor  cheer’d  with  horn, 

In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly. 

SHAKESPERE. 


575  I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is: 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 

That  love  my  friend:  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men’s  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on : 

I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Shew  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 
mouths, 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  But  were  I  Brutus, 

1  vaward ]  i.  e.  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

2  flewed ]  i.  e.  with  large  chaps,  deep-mouthed. 

3  sanded ]  i.  e.  of  a  sandy  colour. 
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And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Home  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

SHAKESPERE. 


576  Then  he  grew  proud,  yet  gentle  in  his  pride, 

And  full  of  tears,  which  well  became  his  youth, 

As  showers  do  spring.  For  he  was  quickly  moved, 
And  joy’d  to  hear  sad  stories  that  we  told 
Of  what  we  saw  on  earth,  of  death  and  woe, 

And  all  the  waste  of  time.  Then  would  he  swear 
That  he  would  conquer  time;  that  in  his  reign 
It  never  should  be  winter;  he  would  have 
No  pain,  no  growing  old,  no  death  at  all. 

And  that  the  pretty  damsels,  whom  we  said 
He  must  not  love,  for  they  would  die  and  leave  him, 
Should  evermore  be  young  and  beautiful; 

Or,  if  they  must  go,  they  should  come  again, 

Like  as  the  flowers  did.  Thus  he  used  to  prate. 

Till  we  almost  believed  him. 


577  Do  not  live,  Hero;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes; 

For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 

Strike  at  thy  life.  Griev’d  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 

Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature’s  frame11? 

O,  one  too  much  by  thee!  Why  had  I  one? 

Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 

Took  up  a  beggar’s  issue  at  my  gates; 

Who  smirched2  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 

I  might  have  said,  “No  part  , of  it  is  mine, 

This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins?” 

SHAKESPERE. 

1  frame]  i.  e.  order,  disposition  of  things. 

2  smirched]  i.  e.  sullied. 
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578  M.  What  is  that  noise  ? 

S.  It  is  the  ciy  of  women,  my  good  lord 
M.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool’d 
To  hear  a  night-shriek :  and  my  fell 1  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in ’t :  I  have  supp’d  full  with  horrors; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught’rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry? 
S.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

M.  Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow:  a  poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

SHAKESPERE. 


579  A  grim  old  king, 

Whose  blood  leapt  madly  when  the  trumpets  brayed 
To  joyous  battle  ’mid  a  storm  of  steeds. 

Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day; 

But  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbing  fast, 

Binged  by  his  weeping  lords.  His  left  hand  held 
His  white  steed,  to  the  belly  splashed  with  blood, 
That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping  head; 
His  right,  his  broken  brand ;  and  in  his  ear 
His  old  victorious  banners  flap  the  winds. 

He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side, — 

4 Go!  tell  the  dead  I  come!’  With  a  proud  smile, 
The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul, 

Which  fled  and  shrieked  through  all  the  other  world, 

4 Ye  dead!  my  master  comes ! ’  And  there  was  pause 
Till  the  great  shade  should  enter. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

580  W il.  W ho  now  persists  in  calling  Fortune  false  ? 

To  me  she  has  proved  faithful,  with  fond  love 
Took  me  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 

And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 

1  fell ]  i.  e.  skin  or  hide,  with  the  hair  or  wool  on  it. 
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Carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  of  life. 

Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny 
Nor  in  the  furrows  of  my  hand.  Who  dares 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  ’twere 
One  of  the  un distinguishable  many? 

True  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
Fall’n  low  indeed;  but  I  shall  rise  again. 

The  high  flood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb. 

Gor.  And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 

Let  tlce  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day. 

I  would  be  slow  from  long  continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope.:  for  hope  is  the  companion 
Giv’n  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven. 

SCHILLER. 


581  Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view; 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed, 

Or  palmy  hillock;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose : 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o’er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ;  meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 

That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crowned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

MILTON. 


582  Whom  heaven 

Is  pleased  to  style  victorious,  there,  to  such, 
Applause  runs  madding,  like  the  drunken  priests 
In  Bacchus’  sacrifices,  without  reason, 

Voicing  the  leader-on  a  demigod; 

FOX.  silv.  11.  17 
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Whenas,  indeed,  each,  common  soldier’s  blood 
Drops  down  as  current  coin  in  that  hard  purchase, 
As  his,  whose  much  more  delicate  condition 
Has  sucked  the  milk  of  ease :  judgment  commands, 
But  resolution  executes.  I  use  not, 

Before  this  royal  presence,  these  fit  slights, 

As  in  contempt  of  such  as  can  direct; 

My  speech  hath  other  end;  not  to  attribute 
All  praise  to  one  man’s  fortune;  for,  in  a  word, 
All  there  did  strive  their  best,  and  ’twas  our  duty. 

JOHN  FORD. 


583  Though  my  lone  breast  may  burn 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 

And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  fpe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o’erarch 
My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go! 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suffered  more  than  mortal  woe, 
And  being  yet  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Bevenge — Bevenge, 

Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  glows 
With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change: 
When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  when  Death  and  Ate  range 
O’er  humbled  heads  and  sever’d  necks — Great  God ! 
Take  these  thoughts  from  me. 

BYRON. 


584  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 

Nor  do  I  thee;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 

I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour: 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  night, 

And  never  shew  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. - 

Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 

That  blood  should  sprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow: 
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Come,  mourn  with,  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent1; 

I’ll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 

To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand: — 
March  sadly  after;  grace  my  mournings  here, 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier. 

SHAKESPERE. 


585  Sp.  W hat  voice  is  that,  my  young  lord  ?  speak  again. 

2  Br.  O  Brother,  ’tis  my  father’s  shepherd,  sure. 

1  Br.  Thyrsis  ?  Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay’d 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 

And  sweeten’d  every  muskrose  of  the  dale? 

How  cam’st  thou  here,  good  swain  ?  hath  any  ram 
Slipt  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam, 

Or  struggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook? 

How  could’st  thou  find  this  dark  sequester’d 
nook  ? 

Sp.  0  my  lov’d  master’s  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 

I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray’d  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf;  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 

MILTON-. 


586  Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  justice; 

And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me:  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 

Born  out  of  your  dominions;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.  Alas!  sir, 

In  what  have  I  offended  you?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 

That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 

And  take  your  good  grace  from  me?  Heaven  witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 

1  incontinent]  i.  e.  immediately. 

17—2 
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At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 

Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance;  glad  or  sorry, 

As  I  saw  it  inclin’d. 

587  When  was  the  hour 

I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too?  Or  which  of  your  friends 

Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 

He  were  mine  enemy?  what  friend  of  mine 

That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 

Continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gave  notice 

He  was  from  thence  discharged?  Sir,  cafl  to  mind 

That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

Upwards  of  twenty  years;  if  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

.My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God’s  name, 

Turn  me  away;  and  let  the  foul’st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up  . 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice. 

SHAKESPERE. 


588  Lucius.  Approved  warriors  and  my  faithful  friends, 

I  have  received  letters  from  great  Home, 

Which  signify,  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor, 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 

Therefore,  great  lords,  impatient  of  your  wrongs, 
Wherein  the  prince  hath  done  you  any  scath, 

Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1  Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andronicus, 

Thy  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort : 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingrateful  Home  requites  with  foul  contempt, 

Be  bold  in  us;  we’ll  follow  where  thou  lead's t, — 
And  be  avenged  on  the  accursed  queen. 

Goths.  And  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 

shakespere. 
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589  Alas!  my  lords, 

I  am  no  god,  nor  like  him  could  foresee 
His  cruel  thoughts,  and  cursed  purposes: 

Nor  would  the  sun  at  my  command  forbear 
To  make  his  progress  to  the  other  world, 

Affording  to  us  one  continued  light. 

Nor  could  my  breath  disperse  those  foggy  mists, 
Cover’d  with  which,  and  darkness  of  the  night, 

Their  navy  undiscern’d,  without  resistance, 

Beset  our  harbour:  make  not  that  my  fault, 

Which  you  in  justice  must  ascribe  to  fortune. — 

But  if  that  nor  my  former  acts,  nor  what 
I  have  deliver’d,  can  prevail  with  you, 

To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth; 

Bip  up  this  bosom,  and  pluck  out  the  heart 
That  hath  been  ever  loyal. 

MASSINGER. 


590  Kath.  My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills ; 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  Cod,  ye  prove  so!) 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 

In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear),  with  my  weak  wit, 

And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 

In  truth,  I  know  not.  I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids;  full  Tittle,  Cod  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men,  or  such  business. 

For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  (for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,)  good  your  graces, 

Let  me  have  time,  and  counsel,  for  my  cause; 

Alas!  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 

Wolsey.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king’s  love  with  these  fears ; 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

SHAKESPERE. 


591  I  never  looked  that  he  should  live  so  long. 
He  was  a  man  of  that  unsleeping  spirit, 

He  seemed  to  live  by  miracle:  his  food 
Was  glory,  which  was  poison  to  his  mind, 
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And  peril  to  his  body.  He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 

Whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few. 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live, 
And  he’s  a  prodigy.  Compute  the  chances, 

And  deem  there’s  ne’er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  fallen  upon  the  course:  a  thousand  others 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

H.  TAYLOR. 


592  Are  they  immortal  then,  that  did  partake 
Of  human  weakness,  and  had  ample  share 
In  men’s  most  base  affections ;  subject  to 
Unchaste  loves,  anger,  bondage,  wounds,  as  men  are1? 
Here,  Jupiter,  to  serve  his  lust,  turned  bull. 

The  shape  indeed  in  which  he  stole  Europa; 
Neptune,  for  gain,  builds  up  the  walls  of  Troy 
As  a  day-labourer;  Apollo  keeps 
Admetus’  sheep  for  bread;  the  Lemnian  smith 
Sweats  at  the  forge  for  hire;  Prometheus  here. 

With  his  still-growing  liver,  feeds  the  vulture; 
Saturn  bound  fast  in  hell  with  adamant  chains; 

And  thousands  more,  on  whom  abused  error 
Bestows  a  deity.  Will  you  then,  dear  sisters, 

Por  I  would  have  you  such,  pay  your  devotions 
To  things  of  less  power  than  yourselves1? 

MASSINGER. 


593  Pi  Let  fame  talke  what  she  lyst,  so  I  may  lyve  in 
safetie. 

Eu.  The  only  meane  to  that  is,  to  use  mercie. 

Pi  A  milde  prince  the  people  despiseth. 

Eu.  A  cruell  kinge  the  people  hateth. 

Pi  Let  them  hate  me,  so  they  feare  me. 

Eu.  That  is  not  the  way  to  lyve  in  safetie. 
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Di.  My  sword  and  power  shall  purchase  my  quietnesse. 

Eu.  That  is  sooner  procured  by  mercy  and  gentlenesse. 

Di.  Dionysius  ought  to  be  feared. 

Eu.  Better  for  him  to  be  wel  beloved. 

Di.  Fortune  maketh  all  thinges  subject  to  my  power. 

Eu.  Beleeve  her  not,  she  is  a  light  goddesse ;  she  can  laugh 
and  lowre. 

Di.  A  kinges  prayse  standeth  in  the  revenging  of  his  enemie. 
Eu.  A  greater  prayse  to  win  him  by  clemencie. 

Di.  To  suffer  the  wicked  to  live  it  is  no  mercie. 

Eu.  To  kill  the  innocent  it  is  great  crueltie. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS. 


594  Ca.  Not  kill  her?  Back  me, 

Ye  powers  above,  with  all  your  choicest  torments, 

If  I  not  practise  cruelty  upon  her, 

And  wreak  revenge  some  way  yet  never  known. 

Mo.  That  task  myself  have  finished,  I  shall  die 

Before  we  part :  I  have  drank  a  healing  draught 
For  all  my  cares,  and  never  more  shall  wrong  thee. 
When  I  am  laid  low  in  the  grave,  and  quite  forgotten, 
Mayest  thou  be  happy  in  a  fairer  bride ; 

When  I  am  dead,  as  presently  I  shall  be, 

For  the  grim  tyrant  grasps  my  heart  already, 

Speak  well  of  me  ;  and  if  thou  find  ill  tongues 
Too  busy  with  my  fame,  don’t  hear  me  wronged; 
’Twill  be  a  noble  justice  to  the  memory 
Of  a  poor  wretch  once  honoured  with  thy  love. 


595  O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  Angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  burn’d, 

As  in  a  fiery  column,  charioting 

His  God-like  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 

Or  benefit  reveal’d  to  Abraham’s  race? 

Why  was  my  breeding  order’d  and  prescrib’d 
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As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 

Design’d  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betray’d,  captiv’d,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ; 

To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 

With  this  Heaven-gifted  strength  1  O  glorious  strength 

Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debas’d 

Lower  than  bond-slave ! 


596  Promise  was  that  I 

Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver; 

Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 

Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke : 

Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  prediction :  what  if  all  foretold 
Had  been  fulfill’d,  but  through  mine  own  default, 
Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 

Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 

In  what  part  lodg’d,  how  easily  bereft  me, 

Under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep, 

But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it, 

O’ercome  with  importunity  and  tears. 

O  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  strong ! 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome. 

MILTON. 


597  My  eyes  are  witness  to  his  sad  complaints; 

How  the  good  hermit  seems  to  share  his  moans, 
Which  in  the  day-time  he  deplores  ’mongst  trees, 
And  in  the  night  his  cave  is  fill’d  with  sighs; 

Ho  other  bed  doth  his  weak  limb  support 
Than  the  cold  earth:  no  other  harmony 
To  rock  his  cares  asleep,  but  blustering  winds, 

Or  some  swift  current,  headlong  rushing  down 
From  a  high  mountain’s  top,  pouring  his  force 
Into  the  ocean’s  gulph,  where  being  swallow’d,  ■ 
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Seems  to  bewail  bis  fall  with  hideous  words: 

No  other  sustentation  to  suffice 
"What  nature  claims,  but  raw  unsavoury  roots, 
With  troubled  waters,  where  untamed  beasts 
Do  bathe  themselves. 

ROBERT  TAILOR. 


598  JMJ.  The  blessed  sleep  you  know  not,  whose  sweet 
influence, 

Ere  he  can  stretch  his  labour-aching  limbs, 

Softly  seals  up  the  peasant’s  weary  lids. 

On  the  cold  earth,  with  over-watching  spent, 

You  stir  and  fret  in  feverish  wakefulness; 

Till  nature  wearied  out  at  length  o’ercomes 
The  strong  conceit  of  fear,  and  ’gins  to  dose : 

But  as  oblivion  steals  upon  your  senses, 

The  hollow-groaning  wind  uprears  you  quick, 

And  you  sit  catching  with  suspended  breath, 

Well  as  the  beating  of  your  heart  will  let  you, 

The  fancied  step  of  justice. 

JR.  Hark!  who’s  there? 

M.  No  one,  my  son. 

JR.  Again!  ’tis  a  man’s  footing. 

J\I.  I  hear  nothing; 

Nor  aught  do  I  behold  save  on  yon  tree 
The  miserable  remnant  of  a  wretch, 

That  was  hanged  there  for  murder. 

SHAKESPERE. 


599  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted1  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world,  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

1  delighted']  i.  q.  delighted  in,  causing  delight. 
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Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ! — ’tis  too  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 


SHAKESPERE. 


600  I1,  but  the  milder  passions  shew  the  man; 

For  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree, 

The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring, 
Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 

A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 
Old  Anthony  did  never  see,  my  lord, 

A  swelling  shower  that  did  continue  long, 

A  climbing  tower  that  did  not  taste  the  wind, 
A  wrathful  man  not  wasted  with  repent. 

I  speak  of  love,  my  Sylla,  and  of  joy, 

To  see  how  fortune  lends  a  pleasant  gale 
Unto  the  spreading  sails  of  thy  desires; 

And  loving  thee  must  counsel  thee  withal: 

For,  as  by  cutting  fruitful  vines  increase, 

So  faithful  counsels  work  a  prince’s  peace. 


THOMAS  LODGE. 


601  This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle; 

Here,  Homans,  pause  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene;  behold  yon  oak 
How  stern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar, 

The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base, 

These  cliffs,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone :  they  awe  my  soul, 

As  if  the  very  Genius  of  the  place 

Himself  appeared  and  with  terrific  tread 

Stalk’d  through  his  drear  domain.  And  yet,  my  friends 


/]  i.  q.  Aye. 
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(If  shapes  like  his  he  but  the  fancy’s  coinage) 

Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power,  that  reigns 
’Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature, 

Controlling  sober  reason. 

W.  MASON. 


602  Nu.  W ill  you  speak  well  of  him  that  killed  your  cousin  ? 
Ju.  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband? 

Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name, 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it? — 

But  wherefore,  villain,  did’st  thou  kill  my  cousin? 

That  villain  cousin  would  have  killed  my  husband: 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring; 

Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 

Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 

My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 

And  Tybalt’s  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband: 
All  this  is  comfort.  Wherefore  weep  I  then? 

Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt’s  death, 

That  murdered  me ;  I  would  forget  it  fain ; 

But,  O !  it  presses  to  my  memory, 

Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners’  minds. 

SHAKESPERE. 

/ 


603  Gl.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty: 

I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss; 

I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Bu.  If  you  refuse  it,  as  in  love  and  zeal, 

Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother’s  son; 

As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 

And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse1, 

Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 

And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, 

Yet  know,  whe’r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 

Your  brother’s  son  shall  never  reign  our  king; 

remorse ]  i.  e.  pity.  Cf.  p.  218. 
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But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne, 

To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 

And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you; — 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

SHAKESPEJIE. 


604  Lov.  The  things  true  valour’s  exercis’d  about, 
Are  poverty,  restraint,  captivity, 

Banishment,  loss  of  childreu,  long  disease; 

The  least  is  death.  Here  valour  is  beheld, 
Properly  seen;  about  these  it  is  present: 

Not  trivial  things,  which  but  require  our  confidence. 
And  yet  to  those  we  must  object  our  selves, 

Only  for  honesty;  if  any  other 
Bespects  be  mixt,  we  quite  put  out  her  light. 
And  as  all  knowledge,  when  it  is  remov’d 
Or  separate  from  justice,  is  call’d  craft, 

Bather  than  wisdom;  so  a  mind  affecting, 

Or  undertaking  dangers,  for  ambition, 

Or  any  self-pretext,  not  for  the  public, 

Deserves  the  name  of  daring,  not  of  valour. 

And  over-daring  is  as  great  a  vice 
As  over-fearing.  Lat.  Yes,  and  often  greater. 


605  Lo.  But  as  it  is  not  the  mere  punishment, 

But  cause  that  makes  a  martyr,  so  it  is  not 
Fighting,  or  dying,  but  the  manner  of  it, 

Benders  a  man  himself.  A  valiant  man 
Ought  not  to  undergo,  or  tempt  a  danger, 

But  worthily,  and  by  selected  ways: 

He  undertakes  with  reason,  not  by  chance. 

His  valour  is  the  salt  to  his  other  virtues, 

They  are  all  unseason’d  without  it.  The  waiting-ma.ids 
Or  the  concomitants  of  it,  are  his  patience, 

His  magnanimity,  his  confidence, 

His  constancy,  security,  and  quiet; 

He  can  assure  himself  against  all  rumour, 
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Despairs  of  nothing,  laughs  at  contumelies, 

As  knowing  himself  advanced  in  height 
Where  injury  cannot  reach  him,  nor  aspersion 
Touch  him  with  soil ! 

BEN  JONSON. 


606  Poor  Slaves,  how  terrible  this  Death  is  to  them ! — • 

If  men  would  sleep,  they  would  be  wrath  with  all 
That  interrupt  them :  physic  take,  to  take 
The  golden  rest  it  brings ;  both  pay  and  pray 
For  good  and  soundest  naps  :  all  friends  consenting 
In  those  invocations ;  praying  all 

“  Good  rest  the  Gods  vouchsafe  you.”  But  when  Death, 
Sleep’s  natural  brother,  comes;  that’s  nothing  worse, 
But  better  (being  more  rich — and  keeps  the  store — 
Sleep  ever  fickle,  wayward  still,  and  poor) ; 

O  how  men  grudge  and  shake  and  fear  and  fly 
His  stern  reproaches !  all  their  comforts,  taken 
In  faith,  and  knowledge  of  the  bliss  and  beauties 
That  watch  their  wakings  in  an  endless  life, 

Drown’d  in  the  pains  and  horrors  of  their  sense 
Sustain’d  but  for  an  hour. 

G.  CHAPMAN. 


607  Well,  there’s  now 

No  time  of  falling  back,  or  standing  still. 

Friends,  be  yourselves;  keep  the  same  Homan  hearts 
And  ready  minds  you  had  yesternight.  Prepare 
To  execute  what  we  resolved.  And  let  not 
Labour,  or  danger,  or  discovery  fright  you. 

I’ll  to  the  army:  you  (the  while)  mature 
Things  here  at  home.  Draw  to  you  any  aids 
That  you  think  fit,  of  men  of  all  conditions, 

Of  any  fortunes  that  may  help  a  war. 

I’ll  bleed  a  life,  or  win  an  empire  for  you. 

'Within  these  few  days  look  to  see  my  ensigns 
Here  at  the  walls  :  be  you  but  firm  within, 
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Meantime,  to  draw  an  envy  on  the  consul, 

And  give  a  less  suspicion  to  our  course, 

Let  it  be  given  out  here  in  the  city, 

That  I  am  gone  an  innocent  man  to  exile. 

BEN  JONSON. 


608  Let  that  go  by. 

I  never  reckon’d  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  me? 

He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 
He  has  worshipped  at  the  gaming  table.  With 
My  Fortune  and  my  seeming  destiny, 

He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 

I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stowed. 
And  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea :  now  he  beholds  it 
In  imminent  jeopardy  amongst  the  coast-rocks, 

And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.  As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me: 

Ho  human  tie  is  snapped  betwixt  us  two. 

Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived, 

Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 

SCHILLEK. 


609  Son  of  Vespasian!  I  have  been  a  soldier, 

Till  the  helm  hath  worn  mine  aged  temples  bare. 
Battles  have  been  familiar  to  mine  eyes 
As  is  the  sunlight,  and  the  angry  Mars 
Wears  not  a  terror  to  appal  the  souls 
Of  constant  men,  but  I  have  fronted  it. 

I  have  seen  the  painted  Briton  sweep  to  battle 
On  his  scythed  car,  and,  when  he  fell,  he  fell 
As  one  that  honour’d  death  by  nobly  dying. 

And  I  have  been  where  flying  Parthians  shower’d 
Their  arrows,  making  the  pursuer  check 
His  fierce  steed  with  the  sudden  grasp  of  death. 
But  war  like  this,  so  frantic  and  so  desperate. 
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Man  ne’er  beheld.  Our  swords  are  blunt  with  slaying, 
And  yet,  as  though  the  earth  cast  up  again 
Souls  discontented  with  a  single  death, 

They  grow  beneath  the  slaughter. 

H.  H.  MILMAN. 


610  Nor  war,  or  battle’s  sound, 

Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 

And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 

t 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  light, 

His  reign  of  Peace  upon  the  earth  began: 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist  \ 

Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

MILTON. 


611  And,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied: — 
“Desire  not  that,  my  father;  thou  must  live. 

For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 
As  some  are  born  to  be  obscur’d,  and  die. 

Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 

And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age. 

But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 

And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me, 

And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all: 

That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste 


1  whist ]  i,  e.  silenced. 
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May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  say — 

‘  Solirab,  the  mighty  Rustum’s  son,  lies  there, 
Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill’ — 
And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave.” 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


612  Here  six  or  seven 

,  Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.  Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star; 

And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 

But  from  these  stars :  all  seemed  to  come  from  them 

“  These  are  the  planets,”  said  that  low  old  man, 

“  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.  He  farthest  from  you, 
Spiteful  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 

With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 

He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 

An  arm’d  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars: 

And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man.” 

But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 

The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 

And  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 

SCHILLER. 


613  If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pampered  Luxury 
How  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
Nature’s  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 

And  she  no  whit  incumber’d  with  her  store; 

And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thank’d, 

His  praise  due  paid;  For  swinish  Gluttony 
Ne’er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Shall  I  go  on? 
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Or  have  I  said  enough?  To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  Chastity, 

Fain  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end? 

MILTON. 


614  We  have  gone  too  far 

To  think  now  of  retiring;  in  our  courage, 

And  daring,  lies  our  safety:  if  you  are  not 
Slaves  in  your  abject  minds,  as  in  your  fortunes, 
Since  to  die  is  the  worst,  better  expose 
Our  naked  breasts  to  their  keen  swords,  and  sell 
Our  lives  with  the  most  advantage,  than  to  trust 
In  a  forestalled  remission1,  or  yield  up 
Our  bodies  to  the  furnace  of  their  fury, 

Thrice  heated  with  revenge.  Hear  and  obey  me: 
And  I  will  either  save  you,  or  fall  with  you. 

Man  the  walls  strongly,  and  make  good  the  ports; 
Boldly  deny  their  entrance — ’Tis  no  time 
To  talk,  but  do:  a  glorious  end,  or  freedom, 

Is  now  proposed  us:  stand  resolved  for  either, 
And,  live  or  die  together. 


615  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  women,  wise; 

At  least  be  more  than  I  was:  and  be  sure 
You  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  life  to, 

Before  a  man.  Bather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin’d  merchant,  when  he  roars; 
Bather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks;  rather,  the  sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn, 
When  all  falls  blasted.  If  you  needs  must  love, 
(Forced  by  ill  fate,)  take  to  your  maiden-bosoms 
Two  dead-cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers: 
They  cannot  flatter  nor  forswear. 

Come,  let’s  be  sad,  my  girls, 

-  That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias,  •  '*■ 

1  forestalled  remission ]  i.  e.  a  pardon  solicited  in  advance,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  proffered  unasked. 

FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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Shews  a  fine  sorrow. — Mark,  Antephila; 

Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  CEnone, 

When  Paris  brought  home  Helen. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


616  We  are  three  queens,  whose  sovereigns  fell  before 
The  wrath  of  cruel  Creon;  who  endure 
The  beaks  of  ravens,  talents1  of  the  kites, 

And  pecks  of  crows,  in  the  foul  fields  of  Thebes. 

He  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  their  bones, 

To  urn  their  ashes,  nor  to  take  the  offence 
Of  mortal  loathsomeness  from  the  blest  eye 
Of  holy  Phoebus,  but  infects  the  winds 
With  stench  of  our  slain  lords.  Oh,  pity,  duke! 
Thou  purger  of  the  earth,  draw  thy  fear’d  sword, 
That  does  good  turns  to  the  world;  give  us  the  bones 
Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them; 

And,  of  thy  boundless  goodness,  take  some  note 
That  for  our  crowned  heads  we  have  no  roof 
Save  this,  which  is  the  lion’s  and  the  bear’s, 

And  vault  to  every  thing! 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 


617  Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 

I’ll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive:  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 

Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter’d  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd’rous  thought, 
And  you  have  slander’d  nature  in  my  form, 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  J.  Doth  Arthur  live?  O,  haste  thee  to  the  peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 

1  talents ]  i.  e.  talons. 
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And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 

Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 

SHAKESPERE. 


618  Quid.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak:  we,  poor  un¬ 
fledg’d, 

Have  never  wing’d  from  view  o’  the  nest ;  nor  know  not 
What  air’s  from  home.  Haply,  this  life  is  blest, 

If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 

That  have  a  sharper  known,  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age;  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of, 

When  we  are  old  as  you1?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 

In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away1?  We  have  seen  nothing; 

We  are  beastly;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey; 

Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison’d  bird, 

And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

SHAKESPERE. 


619  His  marches  are  expedient1  to  this  town, 

His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 

With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 

An  At6,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife; 

And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 

With  ladies’  faces,  and  fierce  dragons’  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 

In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft2  o’er, 

1  expedient ]  i.  e.  expeditious,  immediate. 

2  waft]  i.  e.  wafted. 

18 — 2 
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Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 

To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
•  Cuts  off  more  circumstance:  they  are  at  hand. 

SHAKESPERE. 


620  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds; 

That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 

SHAKESPERE. 


621  He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam’d, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 

And  say — To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian: 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 

But  he’ll  remember,  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that,  day:  Then  shall  our  names. 
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Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember’d. 

SHAKESPERE. 


622  Max.  Thou  art  rich 

And  glorious;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 
Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whate’er  seems  highest; 
But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infamy, 

Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

Wal.  Calmly,  Max. ! 

Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet.  And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  ’tis  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended.  * 

Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now, 

That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 

To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong, 

Not  to  the  good.  All  that  the  powers  divine 
Send  from  above  are  universal  blessings: 

Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes, 

But  never  yet  was  man  enriched  by  them. 

SCHILLER. 


623  Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain: 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 

As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky, 

With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light, 
Some  Indian  vale.  Behold  it,  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  around, 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests, 
Dim  twilight  lawns,  and  stream-illumined  caves, 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
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The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean’s  dazzling  spray, 

From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up, 

Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water-drops. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


624  So  work  the  honey-bees; 

Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order1  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts: 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home; 
Others,  like  merchants,  Yenture  trade  abroad; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  buds; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 

The  poor  mechanick  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o’er  to  executors2  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

SHAKESPEBE. 

V' •  / ' 

625  Within  the  hollow  crown, 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Keeps  death  his  court;  and  there  the  antick  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear’d,  and  kill  with  looks; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable;  and  humour’d  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 

1  act  of  order ]  i.  e.  statute  or  law  of  order. 

2  executors]  i.  q.  executioners. 
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With  solemn  reverence;  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  friends: — Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king1? 

SHAKESPERE. 


626  Whan  thus  I  sawe  the  knot  of  love  unknitte, 

All  honest  league  and  faithfull  promise  broke, 

The  law  of  kinde1  and  trouth  thus  rent  in  twaine, 
His  hart  on  mischiefe  set  and  in  his  brest 
Black  treason  hid;  then,  then  did  I  despeire 
That  ever  time  could  winne  him  frend  to  me, 
Then  saw  I  how  he  smiled  with  slaying  knife 
Wrapped  under  cloke,  then  saw  I  depe  deceite 
Lurke  in  his  face  and  death  prepared  for  me; 

Even  nature  moved  me  then  to  holde  my  life 
More  deare  to  me  then  his,  and  bad  this  hand, 
Since  by  his  life  my  death  must  nedes  ensue, 

And  by  his  death  my  life  mote  be  preserved, 

To  shed  his  bloud  and  seeke  my  safetie  so, 

And  wisdome  willed  me  without  protract2 
In  speedie  wise  to  put  the  same  in  ure3. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON. 


62  7  One  self-same  ship  contain’d  us,  when  I  saw 
The  murd’ring  Egyptians  bereave  his  life; 

And  when  the  man,  that  had  afright  the  earth, 
Did  homage  to  it  with  his  dearest  blood ; 

O’er  whom  I  shed  full  many  a  bitter  tear, 

And  did  perform  his  exequies  with  sighs: 

And  on  the  strand  upon  the  river  side 
(Where  to  my  sighs  the  waters  seem’d  to  turn) 
I  wove  a  coffin  for  his  corse,  of  seggs4, 

1  Jcinde ]  i.  e.  nature.  2  protract ]  i.  e.  delay, 

i  3  in  ure ]  i.  e.  in  practise.  4  seggs ]  i.  e,  sedges. 
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That  with  the  wind  did  wave  like  bannerets, 

And  laid  his  body  to  be  burned  thereon; 

Which,  when  it  was  consum’d,  I  kindly  took, 

And  sadly  closed  within  an  earthen  urn 
The  ashy  reliques  of  his  hapless  bones; 

Which,  having  ’scaped  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea, 

I  bring  to  fair  Cornelia,  to  interr 
Within  his  elders’  tomb  that  honour’d  her. 

THOMAS  KYD. 


628  Ah,  my  Pausanius,  I  have  often  heard, 

That  yonder  Marius  in  his  infancy 

Was  born  to  greater  fortunes  than  we  deem; 

For,  being  scarce  from  out  his  cradle  crept, 

And  sporting  prettily  with  his  compeers, 

On  sudden  seven  young  eagles  soar’d  amain, 

And  kindly  perch’d  upon  his  tender  lap. 

His  parents  wondering  at  this  strange  event, 

Took  counsels  of  the  soothsayers  in  this; 

Who  told  them  that  these  seven- fold  eagles’  flight 
Fore-figured  his  seven  times  consulship: 

And  we  ourselves  (except  bewitch’d  with  pride) 
Have  seen  him  six  times  in  the  capitol. 
Accompanied  with  rods  and  axes  too. 

•  And  some  divine  instinct  so  presseth  me, 

That  sore  I  tremble  till  I  set  him  free. 

T.  LODGE. 


629  Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience? 
Still  shall  thy  fury  mock  us?  to  what  license 
Dares  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself? 

Dost  thou  not  feel  thy  counsels  all  laid  open, 

And  see  thy  wild  conspiracy  bound  in 
With  each  man’s  knowledge?  which  of  all  this  order 
Can’st  thou  think  ignorant,  if  they  will  but  utter 
Their  conscience  to  the  right,  of  what  thou  didst 
Last  night,  what  on  the  former,  where  thou  wert. 
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Whom  thou  didst  call  together,  what  your  plots  Were  % 
O  age  and  manners!  this  the  consul  sees, 

The  senate  understands,  yet  this  man  lives! 

Lives?  ay  and  comes  here  into  council  with  us, 
Partakes  the  public  cares,  and  with  his  eye 
Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter  : 
And  we,  good  men,  do  satisfy  the  state, 

If  we  can  shun  but  this  man’s  sword  and  madness. 

BEN  JONSON. 


630  Farewell,  my  tender  brother.  Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now: 

And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow’s  load.  Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 

But  tears  and  patience.  One  thing  more,  my  child: 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us;  and  to  the  faith  that  I 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.  And  though 
Ill  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thy  innocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those,  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 

So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do;  fear  and  pain 
Being  subdued.  Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


631  Be  calm: 

And  let  me  warn  thee,  ere  thy  choice  be  fixed, 
What  fate  thou  mayst  be  wedded  to  with  me. 
Thou  hast  beheld  me  living  heretofore 
As  one  retired  in  staid  tranquillity: 

The  dweller  in  the  mountains,  on  whose  ear 
The  accustom’d  cataract  thunders  unobserved; 
The  seaman  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck 
Nor  hears  the  loud  lamenting  of  the  blast 
Nor  heeds  the  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave, — 
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These  have  not  liv’d  more  undisturb’d  than  I: 

But  build  not  upon  this;  the  swollen  stream 
May  shake  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer 
And  drive  him  forth;  the  seaman  roused  at  length 
Leaps  from  his  slumber  on  the  wave-wash’d  deck ; 
And  now  the  time  comes  fast  when  here  in  Ghent 
He  who  would  live  exempt  from  injuries 
Of  armed  men,  must  be  himself  in  arms. 

H.  TAYLOR. 


632  Thus  Nathan  saith  unto  his  lord  the  king: 

There  were  two  men,  both  dwellers  in  one  town, 
The  one  was  mighty  and  exceeding  rich 
In  oxen,  sheep,  and  cattle  of  the  field; 

The  other  poor,  having  nor  ox,  nor  calf, 

Nor  other  cattle,  save  one  little  lamb, 

Which  he  had  bought  and  nourish’d  by  the  hand; 
And  it  grew  up,  and  fed  with  him  and  his, 

And  eat  and  drank,  as  he  and  his  were  wont, 

And  in  his  bosom  slept,  and  was  to  live 
As  was  his  daughter  or  his  dearest  child. 

There  came  a  stranger  to  this  wealthy  man: 

And  he  refus’d,  and  spar’d  to  take  his  own. 

Or  of  his  store  to  dress  or  make  him  meat, 

But  took  the  poor  man’s  sheep,  partly,  poor  man’s  store, 
And  dress’d  it  for  this  stranger  in  his  house. 

What,  tell  me,  shall  be  done  to  him  for  this  ? 

GEO.  PEELE. 


633  Bal.  Ip  cunning  have  power  to  win  the  king, 

Let  those  employ  it  that  can  flatter  him; 

If  honour’d  deed  may  reconcile  the  king, 

It  lies  in  me  to  give  and  him  to  take. 

Lo.  Why,  what  remains  for  Baliol  now  to  give? 

Bal.  Allegiance,  as  becomes  a  royal  king. 

Lo.  What  league  of  faith,  where  league  is  broken  once  ? 
Bal.  The  greater  hope  in  them  that  once  have  fallen. 
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Lo.  But  foolish  are  those  monarchs,  that  do  yield 
A  conquer’d  realm  upon  submissive  vows. 

Bal.  There,  take  my  crown,  and  so  redeem  my  life. 

Lo.  Ay,  sir;  that  was  the  choicest  plea  of  both; 

For  whoso  quells  the  pomp  of  haughty  minds, 

And  breaks  their  staff  whereon  they  build  their  trust. 
Is  sure  in  wanting  power  they  cannot  harm. 

Baliol  shall  live;  but  yet  within  such  bounds 
That  if  his  wings  grow  flig1,  they  may  be  dipt. 

G.  PEELE. 


634  Glamis  thou  art  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised: — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature; 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  o’  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way:  Thou  would’st  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition;  but  without 

The  illness  should '  attend  it.  What  thou  would’st  highly, 

That  would’st  thou  holily;  would’st  not  play  false, 

And  yet  would’st  wrongly  win :  thou  ’dst  have,  great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone.  Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical2  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown’d  withal. 

SHAKESPERE. 


635  Curse  thy  dull  stars,  and  the  worse  fate  of  Venice, 
Where  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers  all  are  false ; 

Where  there’s  no  trust,  no  truth;  where  innocence 
Stoops  under  vile  oppression;  and  vice  lords  it. 

Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how  at  last 
Thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  wretch 


1  i*  e*  fledged. 


metaphysical]  i.  e.  supernatural. 
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That’s  doomed  to  banishment,  came  weeping  forth, 
Shining  through  tears,  like  April-suns  in  showers 
That  labour  to  o’ercome  the  cloud  that  loads  ’em; 

Whilst  two  young  virgins  on  whose  arm  she  lean’d. 
Kindly  look’d  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 

As  if  they  catched  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her: 

E’en  the  lewd  rabble  that  were  gather’d  round 
To  see  the  sight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her; 
Govern’d  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled  pity: 

I  could  have  hugg’d  the  greasy  rogues:  they  pleas’d  me. 

OTWAY. 


636  He  who  hath  never  warr’d  with  misery, 

Nor  ever  tugg’d  with  fortune  and  distress, 

Hath  had  n’  occasion,  nor  no  field  to  try 
The  strength  and  forces  of  his  worthiness. 

Those  parts  of  judgment  which  felicity 
Keeps  as  concealed,  affliction  must  express; 

And  only  men  shew  their  abilities, 

And  what  they  are,  in  their  extremities. 

The  world  had  never  taken  so  full  note 
Of  what  thou  art,  had’st  thou  not  been  undone; 
And  only  thy  affliction  hath  begot 
More  fame,  than  thy  best  fortunes  could  have  done: 
For  ever  by  adversity  are  wrought 
.  The  greatest  works  of  admiration; 

And  all  the  fair  examples  of  renown 
Out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown. 

S.  DANIEL. 


637  So  will  fall 

He  and  his  faithless  progeny :  Whose  fault  1 
Whose  but  his  own?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  Powers 
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And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood,  and  them  who  fail’d ; 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith  or  love, 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appear’d, 

Not  what  they  would?  what  praise  could  they  receive? 
What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil’d. 

Made  passive  both,  had  serv’d  necessity. 

Not  me? 

MILTON. 


638  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Dayless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air; 
Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 
The  rivers,  lakes  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths; 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piece-meal :  as  they  dropp’d 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 

The  waves  were  dead :  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expir’d  before; 

The  winds  were  wither’d  in  the  stagnant  air, 

And  the  clouds  perish’d ;  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe. 

BYRON. 


639  Oh  1  my  hard  fate  !  why  did  I  trust  her  ever  ? 
What  story  is  not  full  of  woman’s  falsehood  ! 

The  sex  is  all  a  sea  of  wide  destruction : 

We  are  the  venturous  barks  that  leave  our  home, 
For  those  sure  dangers  which  their  smiles  conceal; 
At  first  they  draw  us  in  with  flattering  looks 
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Of  summer-calms  and  a  soft  gale  of  sighs : 

Sometimes,  like  Sirens,  charm  us  with  their  songs, 
Dance  on  the  wave,  and  shew  their  golden  locks :  , 

But  when  the  tempest  comes,  then,  then  they  leave  us, 
Or  rather  help  the  new  calamity, 

And  the  whole  storm  is  one  injurious  woman. 

The  lightning,  followed  with  a  thunderbolt, 

Is  marble-hearted  woman ;  all  the  shelves, 

The  faithless  winds,  blind  rocks,  and  sinking  sands, 
Are  women  all ;  the  wracks  of  wretched  men. 

NAT.  LEE. 


640  Neu.  Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted! 

And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet, 

Thek.  To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 
Resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

O  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 

'  There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  1  have  left 
These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me. — A  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence. — Oh  mercy  ! 

What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those  !  They  fill, 

They  crowd  the  place ! — It  is  the  troop 

Of  his  true  followers,  who  offered  up 

Themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  accuse  me 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  not 

Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death — they  died  for  him 

And  shall  I  live? — 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier. 

SCHILLER. 


641  Sure  I  am,  ’tis  madness, 

Inhuman  madness,  thus  from  half  the  world 
To  drain  its  blood  and  treasure,  to  neglect 
Each  art  of  peace  each  care  of  government ; 
And  all  for  what?  By  spreading  desolation, 
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Rapine,  and  slaughter  o’er  the  other  half, 

To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  never  hold. 

I  venerate  this  land.  Those  sacred  hills, 

Those  vales,  those  cities,  trod  by  saints  and  prophets, 
By  God  himself,  the  scenes  of  heavenly  wonders 
Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joy. 

But  the  same  God,  my  friend,  pervades,  sustains, 
Surrounds  and  fills  this  universal  frame  ; 

And  every  land,  where  spreads  his  vital  presence, 

His  all-enlivening  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 

JAMES  THOMSON. 


642  And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 

Consum’d  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself; 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  Commonwealth 
Come  Pallas-like  to  every  Roman  thought; 

Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  troops 
Cover’d  that  earth  they  had  fought  on  with  their  trunks, 
Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  ill, 

Collected  all  his  fury  and  ran  in 
(Arm’d  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair) 

Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  our  weapons, 

Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  lives  about  him, 

Till  he  had  circled  in  himself  with  death: 

Then  fell  he  too,  to  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 


643  And  as  in  that  rebellion  ’gainst  the  gods, 

Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa’s  head, 

One  of  the  giant-brethren  felt  himself 
Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight ;  and  now, 
Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint, 
What  rock  it  was,  that  crept  through  all  his  limbs, 
And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he  fear’d  : 
So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us, 

Became  his  tomb ;  yet  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  still  mov’d, 
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As  if  he  laboured  yet  to  grasp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  parts. 

BEN  JONSON. 


644  The  gray-ey’d  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked1  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day’s  path-way,  made  by  Titan’s  wheels: 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 

The  day  to  cheer,  and  night’s  dank  dew  to  dry, 

I  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours 

With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

The  earth,  that’s  nature’s  mother,  is  her  tomb; 

What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find; 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 

None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

645  0  !  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace2  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities : 

For  nought  so  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give; 

Nor  aught  so  good,  but  strain’d  from  that  fair  use, 
Bevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 

And  vice  sometime ’s  by  actions  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med’cine  power : 

For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part3  cheers  each  part: 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  Grace  and  rude  Will ; 

And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

SHAKESPERE. 

1  flecked],  i.  e.  dappled,  streaked.  3  grace ]  i.  e.  efficacious  virtue. 

3  with  that  part]  i.  e.  with  its  odour. 
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64 6  Of  Troy  am  I,  iEneas  is  my  name ; 

Who,  driven  by  war  from  forth  my  native  world, 

Put  sails  to  sea  to  seek  out  Italy ; 

And  my  divine  descent  from  sceptred  Jove: 

With  twice  twelve  Phrygian  ships  I  plough’d  the  deep, 
And  made  that  way  my  mother  Venus  led  ; 

But  of  them  all  scarce  seven  do  anchor  safe, 

And  they  so  wrack’d  and  welter’d  by  the  waves, 

As  everv  tide  tilts  ’twixt  their  oaken  sides  ; 

And  all  of  them,  unburthen’d  of  their  load, 

Are  ballassed 1  with  billows’  watery  weight. 

But  hapless  I,  God  wot,  poor  and  unknown, 

Do  trace  these  Libyan  deserts  all  despis’d, 

Exil’d  forth  Europe  and  wide  Asia  both, 

And  have  not  any  coverture  but  heaven. 

4  CHR.  MARLOWE. 


647  0  mighty  Caesar  !  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 

I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 

Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank2: 

If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar’s  death’s-hour  ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.  Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  : 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

SHAKESPERE. 


1  ballassed ]  ie.  ballasted. 

2  rank]  i.  e.  of  too  luxuriant  growth. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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648  Then  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further. 

The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father’s  hopes, 

So  sadly  orphaned,  side  by  side  we  stood, 

Like  two  young  trees,  whose  boughs  in  early  strength 
Screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove, 

And  brave  the  storm  together. 

I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  Nature’s  right. 

Thy  bosom’s  inmate  and  adviser  been, 

I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remained, 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.  Forgive  me,  brother, 

A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee ; 

The  close  attendant  of  thy  wrandering  steps, 

The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought, 

The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know. 

This  is  mine  office  now:  I  ask  no  more. 


649  You  might  have  lived  in  servitude  or  exile, 

Or  safe  at  Rome,  depending  on  the  great  ones  ; 

But  that  you  thought  those  things  unfit  for  men : 
And  in  that  thought  you  then  were  valiant. 

For  no  man  ever  yet  changed  peace  for  war, 

But  he  that  meant  to  conquer.  Hold  that  purpose. 
There’s  more  necessity  you  should  be  such, 

In  fighting  for  yourselves,  than  they  for  others. 

He’s  base  that  trusts  his  feet,  whose  hands  are  arm’d. 
Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.  Draw  then  your  swords; 
And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us. 


BEN  JONSON. 
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650  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night, 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 

And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train: 

But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  showers; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night, 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 

Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

MILTON. 


651  Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 

And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law, 

And  the  low  world  in  measur’d  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear; 

And  yet  such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  highth  of  her  immortal  praise, 

Whose  lustre  leads  us,  and  for  her  most  fit, 

If  my  inferiour  hand  or  voice  could  hit 
Inimitable  sounds :  yet,  as  we  go, 

Whate’er  the  skill  of  lesser  gods  can  shew, 

I  will  assay,  her  worth  to  celebrate, 

And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state; 
Where  ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vesture’s  hem. 

MILTON. 
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652  Now,  this  extremity 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth ;  not  out  of  hope, 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  fear’d  death,  of  all  the  men  i’  the  world 
I  would  have  ’voided  thee ;  but  in  mere  spite, 

To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 

Stand  I  before  thee  here.  Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak1  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame2  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee  straight, 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn ;  so  use  it, 

That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 

As  benefits  to  thee.  But  if  so  be 

Thou  dar’st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 

Thou  art  tired,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 

Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 

My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice. 

SHAKES  PERE. 


653  Man  is  a  torch  borne  in  the  wind :  a  dream 

But  of  a  shadow,  summ’d  with  all  his  substance ; 
And  as  great  seamen,  using  all  their  wealth 
And  skills  in  Neptune’s  deep  invisible  paths, 

In  tall  ships  richly  built  and  ribb’d  with  brass, 

To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  world, 

When  they  have  done  it  (coming  near  their  haven) 
Are  fain  to  give  a  warning  piece,  and  call 
A  poor  stayed  fisherman,  that  never  past 
His  country’s  sight,  to  waft  and  guide  them  in  : 

So  when  we  wander  furthest  through  the  waves 
Of  glassy  glory  and  the  gulfs  of  state, 

Topp’d  with  all  titles,  spreading  all  our  reaches, 

As  if  each  private  arm  would  sphere  the  earth, 

We  must  to  virtue  for  her  guide  resort, 

Or  we  shall  shipwreck  in  our  safest  port. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 


1  wrealc ]  i.  e.  revenge. 

3  maims  of  shame ]  i.  e.  disgraceful  diminutions  of  territory. 
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654  At  last,  the  deadly-biting  point  tngg’d  off, 

On  fell  his  yet  undaunted  foe  so  fiercely, 

That,  only  made  more  horrid  with  his  wound, 
Great  D’ Ambois  shrunk,  and  gave  a  little  ground : 
But  soon  return’d,  redoubled  in  his  danger, 

And  at  the  heart  of  Barrisor  seal’d  his  anger : 

Then,  as  in  Arden  I  have  seen  an  oak 
Long  shook  with  tempests,  and  his  lofty  top 
Bent  to  his  root,  which  being  at  length  made  loose, 
Even  groaning  with  his  weight,  he  ’gan  to  nod 
This  way  and  that,  as  loath  his  curled  brows, 
Which  he  had  oft  wrap’d  in  the  sky  with  storms, 
Should  stoop,  and  yet  his  radical  fibres  burst. 
Storm-like  he  fell,  and  hid  the  fear-cold  earth. 

So  fell  stout  Barrisor,  that  had  stood  the  shocks 
Of  ten  set  battles  in  your  highness’  war, 

’Gainst  the  sole  soldier  of  the  world,  Navarre. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 


655  0  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith;  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  Angel,  girt  with  golden  wings ; 

And  thou,  unblemish’d  form  of  Chastity; 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

What  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail’d. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night1? 

I  did  not  err  ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 

And  cast  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 
I  ’ll  venture ;  for  my  new  enliven’d  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 

MILTON. 
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656  My  son!  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 

Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppressed  mankind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 

Tor  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 

Is  yet  no  devious  way.  Straight  forward  goes 
The  lightning’s  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon-ball.  Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it 
•  reaches. 

My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels, 

That,  on  which  blessing  conies  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river’s  course,  the  valley’s  playful  windings, 

Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 

And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

SCHILLER. 


657  Now.  when  ambrosial  night,  with  clouds  exhal’d 

From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 
Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 
To  grateful  twilight,  (for  night  comes  not  there 
In  darker  veil,)  and  roseat  dews  dispos’d 
All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest : 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread, ' 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God)  the  angelick  throng 
Dispers’d  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 
By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life, 

Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  rear’d, 

Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept 
Tanned  with  cool  winds ;  save  those  who,  in  their  course, 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long. 


MILTON. 
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658  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 

Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which  if  you  give  o’er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 

You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  Lord, 

And  summ’d  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said, 

Let  us  make  head.  It  was  your  presurmise, 

That  in  the  dole1  of  blows  your  son  might  drop; 

You  knew,  he  walk’d  o’er  perils,  on  an  edge, 

More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o’er; 

You  were  advis’d2,  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars ;  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang’d: 

Yet  did  you  say — Go  forth;  and  none  of  this, 

Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action:  What  hath  then  befallen, 

Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 

More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  1 

SHAKESPERE. 


659  Cato.  Our  need  made  thee  our  consul,  and  thy  virtue. 
Ccesar.  Cato,  you  will  undo  him  with  your  praise. 

Cato.  Caesar  will  hurt  himself  with  his  own  envy. 

Chorus.  The  voice  of  Cato  is  the  voice  of  Home. 

Cato.  The  voice  of  Rome  is  the  consent  of  heaven ! 

And  that  hath  placed  thee,  Cicero,  at  the  helm, 

Where  thou  must  render  now  thy  self  a  man, 

And  master  of  thy  art.  Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalmed ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
His  tides,  his  currents ;  how  to  shift  his  sails ; 

What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fair  weathers; 
What  sands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do  threaten  her ; 
The  forces  and  the  natures  of  all  winds, 

Gusts,  storms  and  tempests;  when  her  keel  ploughs 
hell, 

And  deck  knocks  heaven;  then  to  manage  her 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot. 

BEN  JONSON. 


1  dole ]  i.  e.  dealing. 


2  advis'd']  i*  e.  warned. 
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66 o  K.  Henry.  What’s  he  that  wishes  so  % 

My  cousin  Westmoreland? — No,  my  fair  cousin: 

If  we  are  mark’d  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

God’s  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 

By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold; 

Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 

It  yearns1  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 

But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  ’faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
Bather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 
That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 

SHAKESPERE. 


66 1  To  die — 

Why,  ’tis  man’s  nature,  not  his  punishment. 

With  this  condition  we  all  enter  life, 

To  put  it  off  again ;  ’tis  but  a  garment, 

And  cannot  last  for  ever ;  both  its  fashion 
And  stuff  will  soon  wear  out:  why  then  should  death 
To  me  be  terrible,  since  ’tis  main  folly 
To  fear  that  which  we  no  way  can  avoid? 

Oh !  but  to  die  surcharged  with  mortal  sins, 

Such  as  can  kill  our  everlasting  beings — 

Our  souls,  and  send  them  hence  to  bathe  in  floods 
Of  living  fire;  there,  that’s  the  frightful  mischief; 
The  other’s  but  a  trifle :  I,  who  never 
Could  fear  the  other,  at  the  thought  of  this 
Am  more  with  death  already;  my  vast  crimes, 

My  horrid  murders,  fill  that  conscience  in  me, 

Which  makes  me  know  my  guilt — that  conscience 
Which,  as  my  shadow,  follows  me. 

HENRY  GLAPTHORNE. 


1  yearns ]  i.  e.  grieves,  vexes. 
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662  The  city,  which  thou  seest,  no  other  deem 

Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  far  renown’d  and  with  the  spoils  enrich’d 
Of  nations;  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest, 

Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 

The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 

With  gilded  battlements  conspicuous  far, 

Turrets  and  terraces  and  glittering  spires: 

Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods  (so  well  have  I  disposed 
My  aery  microscope),  thou  may’st  behold, 

Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs, 

Carv’d  work,  the  hand  of  fam’d  artificers, 

In  cedar,  marble,  ivory  or  gold. 

MILTON. 


663  O  !  day  thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
Returns  home  into  life;  when  he  becomes 
A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  colours  are  unfurled,  the  cavalcade 
Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed,  and  hark ! 

Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 
The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 
The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 

The  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  women, 

With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air : 

From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 

The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

O  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open, 

The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 

SCHILLER. 
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664  Had  it  pleas’d  heaven 

'  To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  rain’d 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head; 
Steep’d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 

Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes; 

I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience:  but  (alas!)  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at, — 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too;  well,  very  well: 

But  there,  where  I  have  garner’d1  up  my  heart; 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 

Or  else  dries  up;  to  be  discarded  thence! 

- turn  thy  complexion  there2! 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp’d  cherubin; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell! 


665  It  is  most  true; 

Thou  spar’dst  my  life,  and  therefore  do  the  gods 
Ordain  me  to  this  office,  lest  thy  fall 
Seem  the  chance  forfeit  of  some  single  sin, 

And  not  the  great  redress  of  Argos.  Now — 

Now,  while  I  parley — spirits  that  have  left 
Within  this  hour,  their  plague-tormented  flesh 
To  rot  untombed,  glide  by,  and  frown  on  me, 
Their  slow  avenger — and  the  chamber  swarms 
With  looks  of  Furies. — Yet  a  moment  wait, 

Ye  dreadful  prompters. — If  there  is  a  friend 
Whom  dying  thou  would’st  greet  by  word  or  token 
Speak  thy  last  bidding. 

Adrcistus.  I  have  none  on  earth. 

If  thou  hast  courage,  end  me!  Strike  the  blow 
At  once;  my  hour  is  come;  and  now  in  thee 
I  recognise  the  minister  of  Jove, 

And  kneeling  thus,  submit  me  to  his  power. 

TALFOURD. 

1  garner'd]  i.  e.  treasured  up. 

2  there]  i.  e.  at  such  an  object  change  colour. 
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666  I’m  fallen  so  low,  have  grown  so  poor  withal, 

I  must  recall  to  thee  our  childhood’s  years, — 
Must  ask  thee  payment  of  a  debt  incurr’d 
When  thou  and  I  were  scarce  to  boyhood  grown. 
Dost  thou  remember,  how  we  grew  together, 

Two  daring  youths,  like  brothers,  side  by  side1? 

I  had  no  sorrow  but  to  see  mvself 

v 

Eclipsed  by  thy  bright  genius.  So  I  vow’d, 

Since  I  might  never  cope  with  thee  in  power, 
That  I  would  love  thee  with  excess  of  love. 

Then  with  a  thousand  shows  of  tenderness, 

And  warm  affection,  I  besieged  thy  hearty 
Which  cold  and  proudly  still  repulsed  them  all. 
Oft  have  I  stood,  and — yet  thou  saw’st  it  never — 
Hot  bitter  tear-drops  brimming  in  mine  eyes, 
When  I  have  mark’d  thee,  passing  me  unheeded, 
Fold  to  thy  bosom  youths  of  humbler  birth. 


667  Noble  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfect. 

Only  your  suffrages  I  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  for  the  choosing  consuls, 

And  all  the  voices  you  can  make  by  friends 

To  mv  election.  Then  let  me  work  out 

Your  fortunes  and  mine  own.  Meanwhile,  all  rest 

Sealed  up,  and  silent,  as  when  rigid  frosts 

Have  bound  up  brooks  and  rivers,  forced  wild  beasts 

IJnto  their  caves,  and  birds  into  the  woods, 

Clowns  to  their  houses,  and  the  country  sleeps; 

That,  when  the  sudden  thaw  comes,  we  may  break 
Upon  them  like  a  deluge,  bearing  down 
Half  Rome  before  us,  and  invade  the  rest 
With  cries,  and  noise,  able  to  wake  the  urns 
Of  those  are  dead,  and  make  their  ashes  fear. 

The  horrors  that  do  strike  the  world,  should  come 
Loud,  and  unlook’d  for;  till  they  strike,  be  dumb. 

BEN  JONSON. 
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668  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  greensour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  1  have  be-dimm’d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call’d  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  ’twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur’d  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove’s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas’d  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck’d  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 

Have  wak’d  their  sleepers;  op’d,  and  let  them  forth, 
By  my  so  potent  art. 

SHAKESPERE. 


669  Val.  Oh,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 

And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 

Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished1? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay;  and  she  hath  offer’d  to  the  doom 
(Which,  unrevers’d,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears: 

Those  at  her  father’s  churlish  feet  she  tender’d; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them, 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe: 

But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 

Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 

But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta’en,  must  die. 

Besides,  her  intercession  chaf’d  him  so 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 

That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 

With  many  bitter  threats  of  ’biding  there. 

SHAKESPERE. 
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The  purpose  of  an  injury  ’tis  to  vex 
And  trouble  me ;  now  nothing  can  do  that 
To  him  that’s  valiant.  He  that  is  affected 
With  the  least  injury,  is  less  than  it. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 
That  should  be  stronger  still  which  hurts,  than  that 
Which  is  hurt.  Now  no  wickedness  is  stronger 
Than  wrhat  opposeth  it ;  not  fortune’s  self, 

When  she  encounters  virtue,  but  comes  off 
Both  lame  and  less !  why  should  a  wise  man  then 
Confess  himself  the  weaker,  by  the  feeling 
Of  a  fool’s  wrong  1  There  may  an  injury 
Be  meant  me.  I  may  choose,  if  I  will  take  it. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  that  delicacy 
And  tenderness  of  sense,  we  think  an  insolence 
Worse  than  an  injury,  bare  words  worse  than  deeds ; 
We  are  not  so  much  troubled  with  the  wrong, 

As  with  the  opinion  of  the  wrong ;  like  children 
We  are  made  afraid  of  visors. 

BEN  JONSON. 


Honour  consists  not  in  a  bare  opinion 
By  doing  any  act  that  feeds  content, 

Brave  in  appearance,  ’cause  we  think  it  brave; 
Such  honour  comes  by  accident,  not  nature, 
Proceeding  from  the  vices  of  our  passion, 

Which  makes  our  reason  drunk:  but  real  honour 
Is  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  acquired 
By  justice,  or  by  valour,  which,  for  bases, 

Hath  justice  to  uphold  it.  He  then  fails 
In  honour  who,  for  lucre  or  revenge, 

Commits  thefts,  murther,  treasons  and  adulteries, 
With  such  like,  by  intrenching  on  just  laws, 
Whose  sovereignty  is  best  preserved  by  Justice. 
Thus,  as  you  see  how,  honour  must  be  grounded 
On  knowledge,  not  opinion, — for  opinion 
Relies  on  probability  and  accident, 

But  knowledge  on  necessity  and  truth. 


FORD. 
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672  Most  sacred  Fyre !  that  buraest  mightily 
In  living  brests,  ykindled  first  above 
Emongst  the  eternall  spheres  and  lamping  sky, 

And  thence  pourd  into  men,  which  men  call  Love; 

Not  that  same  which  doth  base  affections  move 
In  brutish  mindes,  and  filthy  lust  inflame ; 

But  that  sweet e  fit  that  doth  true  beautie  love, 

And  choseth  vertue  for  his  dearest  dame, 

Whence  spring  all  noble  deedes  and  never-dying  fame  ; 

Well  did  Antiquitie  a  god  thee  deeme, 

That  over  mortall  mindes  hast  so  great  might, 

To  order  them  as  best  to  thee  doth  seeme, 

And  all  their  actions  to  direct  aright ; 

The  fatall  purpose  of  divine  foresight 
Thou  doest  effect  in  destined  descents, 

Through  deepe  impression  of  thy  secret  might, 

And  stirred’st  up  the  heroes  high  intents, 

Which  the  late  world  admyres  for  wondrous  moniments. 

SPENSER. 


673  Br.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife; 

As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Por.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 

A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife. 

I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 

A  woman  well  reputed; — Cato’s  daughter. 

Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  father’d  and  so  husbanded] 

Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them: 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 

Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 

Here,  in  my  thigh;  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 

And  not  my  husband’s  secrets] 

Br.  O  ye  gods, 

Bender  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife! 
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Hark!  hark !  one  knocks.  Portia,  go  in  awhile; 

And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 

SHAKESPERE. 


674  But  if,  disclaiming  this  his  heaven-own’d  right, 
This  first  best  tenure  by  which  monarchs  rule; 

If,  meant  the  blessing,  he  becomes  the  bane, 

The  wolf,  not  shepherd,  of  his  subject-flock, 

To  grind  and  tear,  not  shelter  and  protect, 
Wide-wasting  where  he  reigns — to  such  a  prince, 
Allegiance  kept  were  treason  to  mankind; 

And  loyalty,  revolt  from  virtue’s  law. 

Yet  such,  of  late,  o’er  this  devoted  land 
Was  public  rule.  Our  servile  stripes  and  chains, 
Our  sighs  and  groans  resounding  from  the  steep 
Of  wintry  hill,  or  waste  untravel’d  heath, 

Last  refuge  of  our  wretchedness,  not  guilt, 
Proclaim’d  it  loud  to  heaven:  the  arm  of  power 
Extended  fatal,  but  to  crush  the  head 
It  ought  to  screen,  or  with  a  parent’s  love 
Reclaim  from  error;  not  with  deadly  hate, 

The  tyrant’s  law,  exterminate  who  err. 

D.  MALLET. 


675  Ta.  Before  I  was  secure  ’gainst  death  and  hell; 
But  now  am  subject  to  the  heartless  fear 
Of  every  shadow,  and  of  every  breath, 

And  would  change  firmness  with  an  aspen-leaf; 
So  confident  a  spotless  conscience  is; 

So  weak  a  guilty:  oh,  the  dangerous  siege 
Sin  lays  about  us!  and  the  tyranny 
He  exercises  when  he  hath  expugn’d. 

Like  to  the  horror  of  a  winter’s  thunder, 

Mix’d  with  a  gushing  storm,  that  suffer  nothing 
To  stir  abroad  on  earth,  but  their  own  rages, 

Is  sin,  when  it  hath  gather’d  head  above  us, 
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No  roof,  no  shelter  can  secure  us  so; 

But  lie  will  drown  our  cheeks  in  fear  or  woe. 

D' A  mb.  Sin  is  a  coward,  madam,  and  insults 
But  on  our  weakness,  in  his  truest  valour; 

Aud  so  our  ignorance  tames  us,  that  we  let 
His  shadows  fright  us. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN, 


676  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Homans,  thereby  to  destroy 

The  Yolsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour:  no;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them:  while  the  Yolsces 
May  say,  This  mercy  have  we  show  d;  the  Homans, 
This  we  receiv'd ;  and  each  on  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee  and  cry,  Be  Mess'd 
For  making  up  this  peace  !  Thou  know’st,  great  son, 
The  end  of  war’s  uncertain;  but  this  certain, 

That,  if  thou  conquer  Home,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg’d  with  curses: 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  noble , 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 

Destroy'd  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  th'  ensuing  age ,  abhorr'd. 

SHAKESPERE. 

- : -  Cr  )  7  *  ( *  1  • «  Y  -3 

677  Had  we  a  difference  with  some  petty  isle, 

Or  with  our  neighbours,  lady,  for  our  land-marks, 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord, 

Or  making  a  head  against  commotions, 

After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argu’d: 

But  where  we  grapple  for  the  ground  we  live  on, 
The  liberty  we  hold  as  dear  as  life, 

The  gods  we  worship,  and  next  those,  our  honours, 
And  with  those  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle, 
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Those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbour,. 
Those  minds  that  where  the  day  is  claim  inheritance, 
And  where  the. sun  makes  ripe  the  fruits,  their  harvest, 
And  where  they  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 
To  add  to  Home,  and  here  i’  the  bowels  on  us; 

It  must  not  be.  No,  as  they  are  our  foes, 

And  those  that  must  be  so  until  we  tire  ’em, 

Let’s  use  the  peace  of  honour,  that’s  fair  dealing, 
But  in  our  ends1  our  swords. 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 


678  What  is  this  life  to  me?  not  worth  a  thought: 
Or,  if  it  be  esteem’d,  ’tis  that  I  lose  it 
To  win  a  better:  even  thy  malice  serves 
To  me  but  as  a  ladder  to  mount  up 
To  such  a  height  of  happiness,  where  I  shall 
Look  down  with  scorn  on  thee  and  on  the  world; 
Where,  circled  with  true  pleasures,  plac’d  above 
The  reach  of  death  or  time,  ’twill  be  my  glory 
To  think  at  what  an  easy  price  I  bought  it. 
There’s  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth : 

No  joint-benumbing  cold,  or  scorching  heat, 
Famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there. 

Forget,  for  shame,  your  Tempe;  bury  in 
Oblivion  your  feign’d  Hesperian  orchards: — 

The  golden  fruit,  kept  by  the  watchful  dragon, 
Which  did  require  a  Hercules  to  get  it, 

Compared  with  what  grows  in  all  plenty  there, 
Deserves  not  to  be  named. 

MASSINGER. 


679  Gi.  Father,  these  tears  love  challengeth  of  due. 
Ta.  But  reason  saith,  thou  shouldst  the  same  subdue. 
Gi.  His  funerals  are  yet  before  my  sight. 

Ta.  In  endless  moans  princes  should  not  delight. 

Gi.  The  turtle  pines  in  loss  of  her  true  mate. 

Ta.  And  so  continues  poor  and  desolate. 

Gi.  Who  can  forget  a  jewel  of  such  price? 

1  in  our  ends ]  i.e.  in  our  final  purposes. 

FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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Ta.  She  that  hath  learned  to  master  her  desires. 

Let  reason  work,  what  time  doth  easily  frame 
In  meanest  wits,  to  bear  the  greatest  ills. 

Gi.  So  plenteous  are  the  springs 

Of  sorrows  that  increase  my  passion, 

As  neither  reason  can  recure  my  smart, 

Nor  can  your  care,  nor  fatherly  comfort, 

Appease  the  stormy  combats  of  my  thoughts; 

Such  is  the  sweet  remembrance  of  his  life. 

Then  give  me  leave,  of  pity,  pity  me; 

And  as  I  can  I  shall  allay  these  griefs. 

R.  WILMOT. 


680  Co.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bosky1  bourn  from  side  to  side, 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood; 

And  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg’d, 

Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch’d  pallet  rouse:  if  otherwise, 

I  can  conduct  you,  Lady,  to  a  low 

But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 

Till  further  quest.  La.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 

And  trust  thy  honest  offer’d  courtesy, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
And  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap’stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  nam’d, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended:  In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 

I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 

MILTON. 


681  Have  I  so  far  lost 

A  father’s  power,  that  I  must  give  account 
Of  my  actions  to  my  son?  or  must  I  plead 
As  a  fearful  prisoner  at  the  bar,  while  he 

1  bosky]  i.  e.  woody. 
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That  owes  his  being  to  me  sits  a  judge 
To  censure  that,  which  only  by  myself 
Ought  to  be  questioned1?  mountains  sooner  fall 
Beneath  their  valleys,  and  the  lofty  pine 
Pay  homage  to  the  bramble,  or  what  el§e  is 
Preposterous  in  nature,  ere  my  tongue 
In  one  short  syllable  yields  satisfaction 
To  any  doubt  of  thine;  nay,  though  it  were 
A  certainty  disdaining  argument: 

Since,  though  my  deeds  wore  hell’s  black  livery, 
To  thee  they  should  appear  triumphal  robes, 

Set  off  with  glorious  honour,  thou  being  bound 
To  see  with  my  eyes,  and  to  hold  that  reason 
That  takes  or  birth  or  fashion  from  my  will. 

MASSINGER. 


682  Nay,  shepherd,  look  upon  my  stately  grace, 

And  for  thy  meed,  sith  I  am  queen  of  riches, 

Shepherd,  I  will  reward  thee  with  great  monarchies. 
Empires,  and  kingdoms,  heaps  of  massy  gold, 

Sceptres  and  diadems  curious  to  behold, 

Bich  robes,  of  sumptuous  workmanship  and  cost, 

And  thousand  things  whereof  I  make  no  boast : 

The  mould  whereon  thou  treadest  shall  be  of  Tagus’  sands, 
And  Xanthus  shall  run  liquid  gold  for  thee  to  wash  thy  hands ; 
And  if  thou  like  to  tend  thy  flock,  and  not  from  them  to  fly, 
Their  fleeces  shall  be  curled  gold  to  please  their  master’s  eye ; 
And  last,  to  set  thy  heart  on  fire,  give  this  one  fruit  to  me, 
And,  shepherd,  lo,  this  tree  of  gold  will  I  bestow  on  thee ! 
The  ground  whereon  it  grows,  the  grass,  the  root  of  gold, 
The  body  and  the  bark  of  gold,  all  glistering  to  behold, 

The  leaves  of  burnish’d  gold,  the  fruits  that  thereon  grow, 
Are  diadems  set  with  pearl  in  gold,  in  gorgeous  glistering 
show: 

And  if  this  tree  of  gold  in  lieu  may  not  suffice, 

Require  a  grove  of  golden  trees,  so  J uno  bear  the  prize. 

G.  PEELE. 
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683  This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 

If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast: 

Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 

The  bondsman’s  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 

Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 

And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword: 

Ah !  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

When  riseth  Lacedaemon’s  hardihood, 

When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 

When  Athens’  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men,  • 
Then  may’st  thou  be  restored:  but  not  till  then. 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter’d  splendour  renovate, 

Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate? 

BYRON. 


684  Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond’  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and  say 
’ Tis  true ;  I’d  not  believe  them  more  than  thee, 

All  noble  Marcius.  Let  me  twine 

Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 

My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 

And  scared  the  moon  with  splinters!  Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword:  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 

As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Know  thou  first, 

I  loved  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sigh’d  truer  breath;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 

Thou  noble  thing!  more  dances  my  rapt  heart, 

Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold. 


SHAKESPERE. 
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— List  a  brief  tale; 

And,  when  ’tis  told,  0 !  that  my  heart  would  burst ! 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape 
That  follow’d  me  so  near,  (0  our  lives’  sweetness! 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we’d  hourly  die, 

Rather  than  die  at  once!)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman’s  rags;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain’d:  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 

Their  precious  stones  new  lost;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg’d  for  him,  sav’d  him  from  despair; 
Never  (0  fault!)  reveal’d  myself  unto  him, 

Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  arm’d, 

Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 

I  ask’d  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage:  But  his  flaw’d  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support!) 

’Twixt  too  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 

Burst  smilingly.  shakespere. 


I  must  commend 

Your  choice.  The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  rolled  o’er  sands  of  gold, 

Softened  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 

All  vowed  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them; 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 

With  sanctioned  and  with  softened  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 

With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.  So 
He  stood  i’  the  temple!  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  looked  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris’  arrow  flew. 


BYRON. 
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687  As  when  the  moon  hath  comforted  the  night, 

And  set  the  world  in  silver  of  her  light, 

The  planets,  asterisms,  and  whole  State  of  Heaven, 
In  beams  of  gold  descending:  all  the  winds 
Bound  up  in  caves,  charg’d  not  to  drive  abroad 
Their  cloudy  heads:  an  universal  peace 
(Proclaim’d  in  silence)  of  the  quiet  earth: 

Soon  as  her  hot  and  dry  fumes  are  let  loose, 
Storms  and  clouds  mixing  suddenly  put  out 
The  eyes  of  all  those  glories ;  the  creation 
Turn’d  into  Chaos;  and  we  then  desire, 

For  all  our  joy  of  life,  the  death  of  sleep. 

So  when  the  glories  of  our  lives,  (men’s  loves, 
Clear  consciences,  our  fames  and  loyalties,) 

That  did  us  worthy  comfort,  are  eclips’d, 

Grief  and  disgrace  invade  us;  and  for  all 
Our  night  of  life  besides,  our  misery  craves 
Dark  earth  would  ope  and  hide  us  in  our  graves. 

G.  CHAPMAN. 


688  Oh,  sage  and  reverend  fathers  of  this  land, 

Here  do  I  stand  before  your  riper  years, 

An  unskilled  youth,  whose  voice  must  in  the  Diet 
Still  be  subdued  into  respectful  silence. 

Do  not,  because  that  I  am  young,  and  want 
Experience,  slight  my  counsel  and  my  words. 

’Tis  not  the  wantonness  of  youthful  blood 
That  fires  my  spirit;  but  a  pang  so  deep 
That  e’en  the  flinty  rocks  must  pity  me. 

You,  too,  are  fathers,  heads  of  families, 

And  you  must  wish  to  have  a  virtuous  son, 

To  reverence  your  grey  hairs,  and  shield  your  eyes 
With  pious  and  affectionate  regard. 

Do  not,  I  pray,  because  in  limb  and  fortune 
You  still  are  unassail’d,  and  still  your  eyes 
Revolve  undimm’d  and  sparkling  in  their  spheres; 
Oh,  do  not,  therefore,  disregard  our  wrongs ! 

Above  you,  too,  doth  hang  the  tyrant’s  sword. 

SCHILLER. 
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689  To  me,  whom  in  their  lays  the  shepherds  call 
Actsea,  daughter  of  the  neighbouring  stream, 

This  cave  belongs.  The  fig-tree  and  the  vine, 

Which  o’er  the  rocky  entrance  downward  shoot, 
Were  placed  by  Glycon.  He  with  cowslips  pale, 
Primrose  and  purple  lychnis,  deck’d  the  green 
Before  my  threshold,  and  my  shelving  walls 
With  honeysuckle  covered.  Here  at  noon, 

Lull’d  by  the  murmur  of  my  rising  fount, 

I  slumber ;  here  my  clustering  fruits  1  tend ; 

Or  from  the  humid  flowers^  at  break  of  day, 

Fresh  garlands  weave,  and  chace  from  all  my  bounds 
Each  thing  impure  or  noxious.  Enter  in, 

O  stranger,  undismayed.  Nor  bat,  nor  toad 
Here  lurks ;  and  if  thy  breast  of  blameless  thoughts 
Approve  thee,  not  unwelcome  shalt  thou  tread 
My  quiet  mansion  :  chiefly,  if  thy  name 
Wise  Pallas  and  the  immortal  Muses  own. 

AKENSIDE. 


690  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condemn’d; 
Not  one  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 

But  issu’d  from  the  progeny  of  kings; 

Virtuous  and  holy:  chosen  from  above, 

By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 

To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 

I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits: 

But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain’d  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — • 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 

No :  misconceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 

Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought; 

Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus’d, 

Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

SHAKESPERE. 
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691  Br.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  hour  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep? 

Cl.  Methought  I  had;  and  often  did  I  strive 

To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopt  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth, 

To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand ’ring  air; 

But  smother’d  it  within  my  panting  bulk1, 

Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Br.  Awaked  you  not  in  this  sore  agony? 

Cl.  Ho,  no;  my  dream  was  lengthen’d  after  life; 

0,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul! 

I  pass’d,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 

With  that  grim2  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
TJnto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud: — What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

And  so  he  vanish’d.  shakespere. 


692  Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear, 

Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 

Save  in  this  Paradise  be  heard  elsewhere: 

Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 

To  read  what  manner  music  that  mote  be; 

Eor  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear, 

Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony, 

Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 
The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemp’red  sweet; 

Th’  angelical  soft-trembling  voices  made 
To  th’  instruments  divine  respondence  meet; 

The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water’s  fall: 

The  waters  fall  with  difference  discrete, 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call; 

The  gentle-warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

SPENSER. 

grim]  Al.  sour. 


1  bulk]  i.  e.  breast. 
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693  0  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death! 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise1?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 

Fit  haunt  of  gods?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 

Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.  O  flowers, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  eve;  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names! 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount? 

Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower!  by  me  adorned 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !  from  thee 

How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 

Into  a  lower  world? — to  this  obscure 

And  wild!  How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits? 

MILTON. 


694  Hard  by  the  village  wherein  I  was  born, 

Stands  an  old  shrine,  an  image  of  our  Lady, 

By  many  a  pious  pilgrim  visited; 

And  close  beside  it  is  a  sacred  oak 
Renowned  for  many  miracles:  and  much 
I  loved  to  sit  there  and  to  tend  my  flock 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  holy  tree. 

My  heart  still  drew  me  there,  and  oftentimes 
If  I  had  lost  a  lamb  on  the  bleak  mountains, 

I  saw  it  in  my  dreams  when  I  lay  down. 

And  slept  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  tree. 

And  once,  when  I  had  spent  a  weary  night 
In  lonely  thought,  and  strove  with  drowsiness, 
The  Virgin  suddenly  appeared  to  me 
Bearing  a  sword  and  banner,  in  all  else 
A  shepherdess  like  me;  and  thus  she  said: 

“It  is  I;  stand  up,  Johanna:  leave  thy  flock; 

For  other  work  the  Lord  hath  need  of  thee.” 

SOUTHEY. 
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69 5  Tell  him  this,  my  lord; 

If  knowledge  of  the  sure  events  of  things, 

Even  from  the  rise  of  subjects  into  kings, 

And  falls  of  kings  to  subjects,  hold  a  power 
Of  strength  to  work  it,  I  can  make  it  good. 

And  tell  him  this  too:  if  in  midst  of  winter 
To  make  black  groves  grow  green ;  to  still  the  thunder: 
And  cast  out  able  flashes  from  mine  eyes, 

To  beat  the  light’ ning  back  into  the  skies, 

Prove  power  to  do  it,  I  can  make  it  good. 

And  tell  him  this  too:  if  to  lift  the  sea 
Up  to  the  stars,  when  all  the  winds  are  still, 

And  keep  it  calm  when  they  are  most  enrag’d; 

To  make  earth’s  driest  palms  sweat  humourous  springs : 
To  make  fix’d  rocks  walk,  and  loose  shadows  stand ; 

To  make  the  dead  speak ;  midnight  see  the  sun ; 
Mid-day  turn  midnight ;  to  dissolve  all  laws 
Of  nature  and  of  order — argue  power 
-  Able  to  work  all,  I  can  make  all  good; 

And  all  this  tell  the  King. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 


696  I  know  thy  meaning. 

But,  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgrac’d 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 

In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 

Sate  still,  and  saw  it  press’d  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo’d  it, 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen’d  years. 

When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs; 

The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world 
Receiv’d  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace ; 

I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  belov’d, 

Fate  could  not  ruin  me ;  till  I  took  pains, 

And  work’d  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me, 
And  turn’d  her  loose;  yet  still  she  came  again. 
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My  careless  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights, 

At  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she’s  gone, 
Gone,  gone,  divorc’d  for  ever. 

DRYDEN. 

- - —  «* 

697  Max.  This  can  I  not  endure. 

With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither; 

My  purposed  action  seem’d  unblameable 
To  my  own  conscience — and  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorr’d,  a  hard  inhuman  being; 

Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love! 

Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguish, 
Whom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy . . .  O ! 

Mv  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
Make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 

My  soul ’s  benighted :  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track.  O,  well  and  truly 
Did’st  thou  say,  father,  I  relied  too  much 
On  my  own  heart.  My  mind  moves  to  and  fro . . . 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Count.  What!  you  know  not? 

Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you?  O!  then 
I  ’ll  tell  it  you.  Your  father  is  a  traitor, 

A  frightful  traitor  to  us!  And  ’tis  your’s 
To  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son’s  fidelity 
Outweigh  the  father’s  treason. 

SCHILLER. 


698  Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke:  but  farewell  compliment! 
Dost  thou  love  me?  I  know,  thou  wilt  say,  Ay; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word:  yet,  if  thou  swear’ st, 
Thou  mayst  prove  false:  at  lovers’  perjuries, 

They  say,  Jove  laughs.  O  gentle  Romeo, 

If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 

Or  if  thou  think’st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 

I  ’ll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 

So  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 

In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
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And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  haviour  light: 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I’ll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard’st,  ere  I  was  ware, 

My  true  love’s  passion:  therefore,  pardon  me; 

And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 

Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 


SHAKESPERE. 


699  ’Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 

But  you  must  know  your  father  lost  a  father; 

That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 

To  do  obsequious1 2  sorrow.  But  to  persever 

In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness;  ’tis  unmanly  grief: 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven, 

A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 

An  understanding  simple  and  unschool’d : 

Bor  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 

Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 

Take  it  to  heart  %  Fie  !  ’tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 

To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 

From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

This  must  be  so. 


SHAKES  PERE. 


700  Gal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies *, 

Yet  now  they  fright  me.  There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Becounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 

1  obsequious ]  i.  e.  dutiful. 

2  ceremonies ]  i.  e.  omens  deduced  from  ceremonial  rites. 
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And  graves  have  yawn’d,  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets; 
O  Csesar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them. 

Gees.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purpos’d  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 

Yet  Csesar  shall  go  forth  :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Csesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

SHAKESPERE. 

For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 

Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs; 

Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster’d  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest1  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon: 

Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos’d ; 

And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Be  wary  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear; 

Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

SHAKESPERE. 


*  chariest ]  i.  e.  most  cautious. 
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702  Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 

For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world: 

Hated  by  one  he  loves;  brav’d  by  his  brother; 
Check’d  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observ’d, 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learn’d,  and  conn’d  by  rote, 

To  cast  into  my  teeth.  O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes!  There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus’  mine,  richer  than  gold: 

If  that  thou  be’st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth; 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 

Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar;  for,  I  know, 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov’dst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov’dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger: 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 

Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 

O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire; 

Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 

And  straight  is  cold  again. 

SHAKESPERE. 


703  Night!  thou  foul  mother  of  annoyance  sad, 
Sister  of  heavy  Death,  and  nurse  of  Woe, 
Which  wast  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  down  to  hell  below, 
Where,  by  the  grim  flood  of  Cocytus  slow, 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  Erebus’  black  house, 

(Black  Erebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
Of  all  the  gods),  where  thou  ungracious 
Half  of  thy  days  dost  lead  in  horror  hideous; 

What  had  the  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee 
The  world  in  his  continual  course  to  keep, 
That  dost  all  things  deface,  ne  lettest  see 
The  beauty  of  His  work?  Indeed  in  sleep 
The  slothful  body  that  doth  love  to  steep 
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His  lustless  limbs,  and  drown  his  baser  mind, 

Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deep 
Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  his  error  blind, 

And  great  dame  Nature's  handmaid  cheering  every  kind. 


704  The  night 

Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Liitzen, 

Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thoughts, 
I  looked  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 
Before  my  mind’s  eye  glided  in  procession. 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  “So  many 

Dost  thou  command.  They  follow  all  thy  stars, 

And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  All 

Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 

The  vessel  of  thy  fortune.  Yet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

All  these  in  many  a  several  direction: 

Few  be  they,  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee.” 

I  yearn’d  to  know  which  one  was  faithfullest 
Of  all,  this  camp  included.  Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign  !  And  he  shall  be  the  man, 

Who  on  the  approaching  morning  comes  the  first 
To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love. 

SCHILLER. 


705  Yes.  But  this  lady 

Walks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  th§  earth.  The  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight;  where,  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  ’em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 

She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief, 

That  strikes  all  her  beholders;  she  will  sing 
The  mournful’st  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard, 
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And  sigh,  and  sing  again:  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood, 

Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course1,  that  fill  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will,  with  so  sad  a  look, 

Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase  that,  ere  she  end, 
She’ll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


706  His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  woodes  to  see  her  little  sonne ; 

And  chaunst  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way 
After  his  sportes  and  cruell  pastime  donne; 

When  after  him  a  lyonesse  did  runne 

That  roaring  all  with  rage  did  lowd  requere 
Her  children  deare,  whom  he  away  had  wonne: 

The  lyon  whelpes  she  saw  how  he  did  beare, 

And  lull  in  rugged  arms  withouten  childish  feare. 

The  fearefull  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight, 

And  turning  backe  gan  fast  to  fly  away; 

Untill,  with  love  revokt  from  vaine  affright, 

She  hardly  yet  perswaded  was  to  stay, 

And  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gan  say : 

“  Ah,  Satyrane,  my  dearling  and  my  joy, 

For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadfull  play; 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy: 

Go,  find  some  other  play-fellowes,  mine  own  sweet  boy.” 

SPENSER. 

-  <* 

707  Cal.  Christalla,  Philema,  the  chaplet.  Ithocles, 
Upon  the  wings  of  fame,  the  singular 

And  chosen  fortune  of  an  high  attempt, 

Is  borne  so  past  the  view  of  common  sight, 

That  I  myself,  with  mine  own  hands,  have  wrought 

,  1  in  course ]  i.  e.  in  their  turn,  one  after  the  other. 
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To  crown  thy  temples,  this  Provincial  garland; 
Accept,  wear,  and  enjoy  it  as  our  gift 
Deserv’d,  not  purchased. 

Ith.  Let  me  blush 

Acknowledging  how  poorly  I  have  serv’d, 

What  nothings  I  have  done,  compared  with  the  honours 
Heaped  on  the  issue  of  a  willing  mind; 

In  that  lay  mine  ability,  that  only: 

For  who  is  he  so  sluggish  from  his  birth, 

So  little  worthy  of  a  name  or  country, 

That  owes  not  out  of  gratitude  for  life 
A  debt  of  service,  in  what  kind  soever, 

Safety,  or  counsel  of  the  commonwealth 
Requires,  for  payment? 

FORD. 


Hay,  do  not  think  I  flatter: 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 

That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits, 

To  feed  and  clothe  thee?  Why  should  the  poor  be 
flatter’d? 

Ho,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp; 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Dost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish ;  her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  herself :  for  thou  hast  been 
(As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ;) 

A  man,  that  fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 

Hast  ta’en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless’ d  are  those, 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune’s  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion’s  slave ;  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

As  I  do  thee. 

SHAKESPERE. 


FOL.  SILV.  IL 


21 
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This  is  that  moment.  See,  our  army  chieftains, 

Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you, 

Tlieir  kinglike  leader !  On  your  nod  they  wait. 

The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fortune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  0  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.  If  you  permit 
These  chiefs  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 

’Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 

And  every  individual’s  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.  Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder.  He,  who  to-day 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream, 

Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself, 

Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High  road  of  duty. 

SCHILLER, 


710  Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 

If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason’s  secret  knife,  and  traitors’  rage, 

Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

’Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, 

With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch’d, 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  o’erthrow  his  state? 

Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Glo.  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose,  indeed; — 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false! 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  He’ll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all  day:- 
Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sure. 
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Glou.  Ah,  thus  King  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body: 

Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 

And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false!  ah,  that  it  were! 

For,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

SHAKESPERE. 


71 1  Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Thro’  mountains,  plains,  thro’  empires  black  with  shade 
And  continents  of  sand;  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet?  The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.  Tir’d  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying  storm; 
Bides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens, 
Or,  yok’d  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  Time. 

AKENSIDE. 


712  I  thank  thee  for  the  hint.  It  turns 
My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 

And  it  is  so! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here, 
Not  one  true  heart !  we’ve  nothing  but  ourselves ! 
O  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affections. 

This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides. 

The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here.  , 

21—2 
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And  love  himself,  as  he  were  armed  in  steel, 

Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. — 
There ’s  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house, 

And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us, 

It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum, 

It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery, 

It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph’s  shape, 

I  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating, 

It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  godlike  power — 

And  lo!  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving — - 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move! 

SCHILLER. 


713  Then  fare  ye  well,  ye  citizens  of  Ghent! 

This  is  the  last  time  you  will  see  me  here, 
Unless  God  prosper  me  past  human  hope. 

I  thank  you  for  the  dutiful  demeanour 
Which  never — no  not  once — in  any  of  you 
Have  I  found  wanting,  though  severely  tried 
When  discipline  might  seem  without  reward. 
Fortune  has  not  been  kind  to  me,  good  friends; 
But  let  not  that  deprive  me  of  your  loves, 

Or  of  your  good  report.  Be  this  the  word; 

My  rule  was  brief,  calamitous — but  just. 

Ho  glory  which  a  prosperous  fortune  gilds, 

If  shorn  of  this  addition,  could  suffice 
To  lift  my  heart  so  high  as  it  is  now. 

This  is  that  joy  in  which  my  soul  is  strong, 
That  there  is  not  a  man  amongst  you  all, 

Who  can  reproach  me  that  I  used  my  power 
To  do  him  an  injustice. 

H.  TAYLOR. 


714  Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 
Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud; 
But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 
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But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 

She  talk’d  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints: 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee; 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall; 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden’s  root 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand — 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved; 

Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 

BYRON. 


715  Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you: 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment :  But  whate’er  you  are, 

That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 

If  ever  you  have  look’d  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast ; 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip’d  a  tear, 

And  know  what  ’tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied ; 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 

In  the  which  hope,  I  blush  and  hide  my  sword. 

Du.  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days  : 

And  sat  at  good  men’s  feasts;  and  wip’d  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender’d ; 

And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 

And  take  upon  command 1  what  help  we  have, 

That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered. 

SHAKESPERE. 


1  upon  command ]  i.  e.  at  your  command. 
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716  Fye,  fye!  unknit  that  threat’ning  unkind  brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 

To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 

A  woman  mov’d,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 

And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience;  — 

.  Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

SHAKESPERE. 


717  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother’s  death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave? 
My  brother  kill’d  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 

Who  sued  to  me  for  him?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
Kneel’ d  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis’d1? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood?  who  spoke  of  love? 
Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewkesbury, 

When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 

And  said,  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments;  and  did  give  himself, 

All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night? 


1  advis'd ]  i.  e.  circumspect. 
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All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  plucked,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

SHAKESPERE. 


718  Pul.  Still  in  his  sullen  mood?  no  intermission 
Of  his  melancholy  fit  h 
Tim.  It  rather,  madam, 

Increases  than  grows  less. 

Pul.  Did  he  take 

No  rest,  as  you  could  guess'? 

Chry.  Not  any,  madam. 

Like  a  Numidian  lion,  by  the  cunning 
Of  the  desperate  huntsman  taken  in  a  toil, 

And  forced  into  a  spacious  cage,  he  walks 
About  his  chamber;  we  might  hear  him  gnash 
His  teeth  in  rage,  which  open’d,  hollow  groans 
.And  murmurs  issu’d  from  his  lips,  like  winds 
Imprison’d  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth 
Striving  for  liberty ;  and  sometimes  throwing 
His  body  on  his  bed,  then  on  the  ground, 

And  with  such  violence,  that  we  more  than  fear’d, 
And  still  do,  if  the  tempest  of  his  passions 
By  your  wisdom,  be  not  laid,  he  will  commit 
Some  outrage  on  himself. 

MASSINGER. 


719  Conscience,  the  judge  of  actions, 

Is  neither  power,  nor  habit,  but  an  act : 

To  wit,  an  application  of  that  knowledge 
That  shews  the  difference.  Its  Svnteresis, 

Or  purer  part,  is  th’  instigation 
Of  will  to  good  and  honest  things,  and  seats 
The  mind  in  a  rich  throne  of  endless  quiet ; 
When,  being  clogg’d  with  guilt  of  many  ills, 
Those  leaden  weights  compress  it  as  it  mounts, 
And  sink  it  into  horror.  Conscience  stain’d 
Is  like  a  fretting  ulcer,  that  corrodes 
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The  part  it  hath  infected,  and  though  cured 
It  leaves  a  scar.  So,  heal  a  wounded  conscience, 
Repentance  stays  as  the  vestigium, 

Or  mark  impress’d,  by  which  the  past  disease 
Is  found  to  have  been.  There’s  no  punishment 
Like  that,  to  bear  the  witness  in  one’s  breast 
Of  perpetrated  evils,  when  the  mind 
Beats  it  with  silent  stripes,  guilty  of  blame : 

But  being  unstain’d  it  laughs  at  lying  fame. 

THOMAS  NABBES. 


720  Ye  eldest  gods, 

Who,  mindful  of  the  empire  which  ye  held 
Over  dim  Chaos,  keep  revengeful  wrath 
On  falling  nations,  and  on  kingly  lines 
About  to  sink  for  ever;  ye,  who  shed 
Into  the  passions  of  earth’s  giant  brood 
And  their  fierce  usages  the  sense  of  justice ; 

Who  clothe  the  fated  battlements  of  tyranny 
With  blackness  as  a  funeral  pall,  and  breathe 
Through  the  proud  halls  of  time-embolden’d  guilt 
Portents  of  ruin,  hear  me  ! — In  your  presence, 

For  now  I  feel  ye  nigh,  I  dedicate 
This  arm  to  the  destruction  of  the  king 
And  of  his  race ;  O  keep  me  pitiless ; 

Expel  all  human  weakness  from  my  frame, 

That  this  keen  weapon  shake  not  when  his  heart 
Should  feel  its  point ;  and  if  he  has  a  child 
Whose  blood  is  needful  to  the  sacrifice 
My  country  asks,  harden  my  soul  to  shed  it ! 

T.  N.  TALFOURD. 


721  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportion’d  thought  his1  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 


1  Azs]  i.  q.  its. 
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Of  each  new-hatch’d,  unfledg’d  comrade.  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 

Bear’t,  that  th’  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 

Take  each  man’s  censure1,  but  reserve  thy  judgment., 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy:  rich,  not  gaudy. 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all, — To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

SHAKESPERE. 

/'  - 

722  K.Ph.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 

I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud, 

“  O  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  1” 

But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 

And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire2, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious3  creature  born. 

But  now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague’s  fit ; 

And  so  he’ll  die;  and,  rising  so  again, 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

1  censure ]  i.  e.  opinion.  2  suspire]  i.  e.  breathe. 

3  gracious]  i.  e.  comely,  graceful. 
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723  Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  to  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Ph.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

Pare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 

I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 

I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 

O  lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow’s  cure. 

SHAKESPERE. 


724  The  world  had  never  taken  so  full  note 

Of  what  thou  art,  had’st  thou  not  been  undone ; 

And  only  thy  affliction  hath  begot 

More  fame,  than  thy  best  fortunes  could  have  done 

For  ever  by  adversity  are  wrought 

The  greatest  works  of  admiration ; 

And  all  the  fair  examples  of  renown, 

Out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown. 

How  could  we  know  that  thou  could’st  have  endur’d, 
With  a  reposed  cheer,  wrong,  and  disgrace ; 

And  with  a  heart  and  countenance  assur’d, 

Have  look’d  stern  Heath  and  horrour  in  the  face  ! 
How  should  we  know  thy  soul  had  been  secur’d, 

In  honest  counsels,  and  in  way  unbase ; 

Had’st  thou  not  stood  to  show  us  what  thou  wer’t, 
By  thy  affliction  that  descry’d  thy  heart ! 

It  is  not  but  the  tempest  that  doth  show 
The  seaman’s  cunning ;  but  the  field  that  tries 
The  captain’s  courage :  and  we  come  to  know 
Best  what  men  are,  in  their  worst .  jeopardies. 

S.  DANIEL. 
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725  “  Through  Me  ye  pass  into  the  City  of  Woe : 

Through  Me  ye  pass  into  eternal  Pain : 

Through  Me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 

Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved : 

To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 

Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 

Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.” 

Such  characters,  in  colour  dim,  I  marked 
Over  a  Portal’s  lofty  arch  inscribed. 

Whereat  I  thus  :  “  Master,  these  words  import 
Hard  meaning.”  He  as  one  prepared  replied : 

“  Here  thou  must  all  distrust  behind  thee  leave ; 

Here  be  vile  fear  extinguished.  We  are  come 
.Where  I  have  told  thee  we  shall  see  the  souls 
To  misery  doomed,  who  intellectual  good 
Have  lost.”  And  when  his  hand  he  had  stretched  forth 
To  mine,  with  pleasant  looks,  whence  I  was  cheered, 
Into  that  secret  place  he  led  me  on. 

DANTE. 


726  I  come  not  here,  you  gods,  to  plead  the  right 
By  which  antiquity  assigned  my  deity, 

Though  no  peculiar  station  ’mongst  the  stars, 

Yet  general  power  to  rule  their  influence, 

Or  boast  the  title  of  omnipotent, 

Ascribed  me  then,  by  which  I  rivalled  Jove, 

Since  you  have  cancelled  all  those  old  records ; 

But  confident  in  my  good  cause  and  merit, 

Claim  a  succession  in  the  vacant  orb ; 

For  since  Astrsea  fled  to  heaven,  I  sit 
Her  deputy  on  earth ;  I  hold  her  scales, 

And  weigh  men’s  fates  out,  who  have  made  me  blind 
Because  themselves  want  eyes  to  see  my  causes: 

Call  me  inconstant,  ’cause  my  works  surpass 
The  shallow  fathom  of  their  human  reason : 

Yet  here,  like  blinded  Justice,  I  dispense 


r 
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With  their  impartial  hands  their  constant  lots, 

And  if  desertless,  impious  men  engross 
My  best  rewards,  the  fault  is  yours,  ye  gods, 

That  scant  your  graces  to  mortality. 

T.  CAREW. 


727  He  wander’d  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 

Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent; 

The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 

And  summoned  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 

But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood, 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread ; 

A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head, 

And  his  ears  tingled,  and  his  colour  lied. 

Nature  was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem’d  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unused  to  fear,  he  summoned  all  his  soul, 

And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 

Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 

And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 

As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for  aid, 

And  fill’d  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

DRYDpr. 


728  Ay,  ay,  Iarbas,  after  this  is  done, 

None  in  the  world  shall  have  my  love  but  thou. 

So,  leave  me  now;  let  none  approach  this  place. 
Now,  Dido,  with  these  reliques  burn  thyself, 

And  make  ./Eneas  famous  through  the  world 
Bor  perjury  and  slaughter  of  a  queen. 

Here  lies  the  sword  that  in  the  darksome  cave 
He  drew,  and  swore  by,  to  be  true  to  me : 

Thou  shalt  burn  first ;  thy  crime  is  worse  than  his. 
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Here  lies  the  garment  which  I  cloth’d  him  in 
When  first  he  came  on  shore ;  perish  thou  too. 

These  letters,  lines,  and  perjur’d  papers,  all 
Shall  burn  to  cinders  in  this  precious  flame. 

And  now,  ye  gods,  that  guide  the  starry  frame, 

And  order  all  things  at  your  high  dispose, 

Grant,  though  the  traitors  land  in  Italy, 

They  may  be  still  tormented  with  unrest ; 

And,  from  mine  ashes,  let  a  conqueror  rise, 

That  may  revenge  this  treason  to  a  queen 
By  ploughing  up  his  countries  with  the  sword ! 

MARLOWE. 


Thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  canst  not  be  provoked, 

I  see,  to  wound  thy  honest  fame;  so  just 
To  virtue,  that  thou  darest  prefer  her  cause 
To  thy  own  life,  and  rather  violate 
The  laws  of  nature  to  thy  son,  than  leave 
The  privilege  of  honour  undefenced. 

Thus  we  embrace  thee — do  not  kneel,  Alplionso, 
Unless  you’d  bring  us  lower:  thus  as  a  friend 
We  circle  thee;  and  next  as  to  a  soldier, 

Able  in  spite  of  age,  and  active  still, 

We  give  these  arms;  this  sword  the  best  in  all 
My  father’s  armory,  and  used  to  conquest, 

Take  from  thy  prince,  and  fight,  fight  for  thy  country 
And  purchase  new  wreaths  to  thy  honoured  brows 
Before  the  old  be  withered.  I  do  see  thee 
Already  mounted  as  a  challenger, 

The  proud  steed  taking  fire  and  metal  from 
The  rider,  all  bedewed  with  his  white  foam, 

Flying  to  meet  thy  son,  whose  once  fair  plume 
Is  stained  with  blood  of  his  own  countrymen. 

SHIRLEY. 
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730  Acli.  The  air  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  most  fit 
For  cities,  and  society’s  supports; 

Yet  much  I  marvel  that  I  cannot  find 
No  steps  of  men  imprinted  in  the  earth. 

Ven.  Ho,  young  men !  saw  you,  as  you  came, 

Any  of  all  my  sisters  wandering  here, 

Having  a  quiver  girded  to  her  side, 

And  clothed  in  a  spotted  leopard’s  skin  ? 

JEn.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such. 

But  what  may  I,  fair  virgin,  call  your  name, 

Whose  looks  set  forth  no  mortal  form  to  view, 

Nor  speech  bewrays  aught  human  in  thy  birth? 

Thou  art  a  goddess  that  delud’st  our  eyes, 

And  shroud’st  thy  beauty  in  this  borrowed  shape : 
But  whether  thou  the  Sun’s  bright  sister  be, 

Or  one  of  chaste  Diana’s  fellow-nymphs, 

Live  happy  in  the  height  of  all  content, 

And  lighten  our  extremes  with  this  one  boon, 

As  to  instruct  us  under  what  good  heaven 
We  breathe  as  now,  and  what  this  world  is  call’d 
On  which  by  tempests’  fury  we  are  cast. 

MARLOWE. 


731  Miserable  creatures, 

Born  to  support  and  beautify  your  master, 

The  godlike  Man,  set  here  to  do  me  service, 

The  children  of  my  will,  why,  or  how  dare  ye, 
Created  to  my  use  alone,  disgrace  me? 

Beasts  have  more  courtesy:  they  live  about  me, 
Offering  their  warm  wool  to  the  shearer’s  hand 
To  clothe  me  with,  their  bodies  to  my  labours; 
Nay,  even  their  lives  they  daily  sacrifice, 

And  proudly  press  with  garlands  to  the  altars, 
To  fill  the  gods’  oblations.  Birds  bow  to  me, 
Striking  their  downy  sails  to  do  me  service, 
Their  sweet  airs  ever  echoing  to  my  honour, 
And  to  my  rest  their  plumy  softs  they  send  me. 
Fishes,  and  plants,  and  all  where  life  inhabits 
But  mine  own  cursed  kind,  obey  their  ruler; 
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Mine  have  forgot  me,  miserable  mine, 

Into  whose  stony  hearts  neglect  of  duty, 

Squint-eyed  Deceit,  and  Self-love,  are  crept  closely! 
None  feel  my  wants?  not  one  friend  with  me? 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


732  I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 
And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long  habit, 
Adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company, 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 
Which  store  a  soldier’s  memory  with  affections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 
His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 
Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.  It  was  the  morning 
Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Liitzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out, 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.  When  I  had  waked  him, 
And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 
Astounded ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck, 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripped  the  worth  of  that  small  service. 

SCHILLER. 


Mild,  affable,  and  easy  of  access 
He  was;  but  with  a  due  reservedness  : 

So  that  the  passage  to  his  favour  lay 
Not  common  to  all  comers;  nor  yet  was 
So  narrow,  but  it  gave  a  gentle  way 
To  such  as  fitly  might,  or  ought  to  pass. 
Nor  sold  he  smoke;  nor  took  he  up  to-day 
Commodities  of  men’s  attendances, 
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And  of  their  hopes;  to  pay  them  with  delay, 

And  entertain  them  with  fair  promises. 

But  as  a  man  that  lov’d  no  great  commerce 
With  bus’ness  and  with  noise,  he  ever  flies 
That  maze  of  many  ways,  which  might  disperse 
Him  into  other  men’s  uncertainties: 

And  with  a  quiet  calm  sincerity, 

H’  effects  his  undertakings  really. 

His  tongue  and  heart  did  not  turn  backs;  but  went 
One  way,  and  kept  one  course  with  what  he  meant. 
He  us’d  no  mask  at  all,  but  ever  ware 
His  honest  inclination  open-faced: 

The  friendships  that  he  vow’d  most  constant  were, 
And  with  great  judgment  and  discretion  plac’d. 

S.  DANIEL. 


— Oh  never  vex  thy  heart  for  that; 

Nor  think  of  me  so  all  unworthily, 

Nor  fancy  for  me  fears  I  have  not — No, 

I’ll  follow  thee  through  sunshine  and  through  storm; 
I  will  be  with  thee  in  thy  weal  and  woe, 

In  thy  afflictions,  should  they  fall  upon  thee, 

In  thy  temptations  when  bad  men  beset  thee, 

In  all  the  perils  which  must  now  press  round  thee, 
And,  should  they  crush  thee,  in  the  hour  of  death. 

If  thy  ambition,  late  aroused,  was  that 
Which  pushed  thee  on  this  perilous  adventure, 

Then  I  will  be  ambitious  too, — if  not, 

And  it  was  thy  ill  fortune  drove  thee  to  it, 

Then  I  will  be  unfortunate  no  less. 

I  will  resemble  thee  in  that  and  all  things 
Wherein  a  woman  may :  grave  will  I  be 
And  thoughtful,  for  already  is  it  gone — 

God’s  blessing  on  my  earlier  years  bestow’d, 

The  clear  contentment  of  a  heart  at  ease. 

All  will  I  part  with  to  partake  thy  cares, 

Let  but  thy  love  my  lesser  joys  outlast. 

H.  TAYLOR. 
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735  Hail,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms  do  embrace 
The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 

By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly! 

Thus  I  salute  thy  grave;  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still-loved  ashes;  thus  I  free 
Myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  love;  all  sports,  delights,  and  jolly  games, 

That  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  I  off; 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  begirt 

O 

With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance; 

No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful, 

Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves:  all  be  far  away, 

Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  crown’d  with  fresh  flow’rs 
For  summer’s  queen,  whilst  every  shepherd’s  boy 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 

And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan1! 

736  But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with  thee, 
And  all  are  dead,  but  thy  dear  memory; 

That  shall  outlive  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring, 
While  there  are  pipes  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 

And  here  will  I  in  honour  of  thy  love, 

Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  joys 
That  former  times  made  precious  to  mine  eyes; 
Only  remembering  what  my  youth  did  gain 
In  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs: 

That  will  I  practise,  and  as  freely  give 
All  my  endeavours,  as  I  gain’d  them  free. 

Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  the  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  snakes, 

Or  charm’d  with  powerful  words  of  wicked  art, 

Or  be  they  love- sick,  or  through  too  much  heat 
Grown  wild  or  lunatic,  their  eyes  or  ears 

1  cordevan ]  i.  e.  Spanish  leather. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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Thicken’d  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheum; 

These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a  virgin’s  hand. 

J.  FLETCHER. 


737  K.  R.  Stand  all  apart! — Cousin  of  Buckingham, — 
Buck.  My  gracious  sovereign. 

K.  R.  Give  me  thy  hand.  Thus  high,  by  thy  advice, 

And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Hi  chard  seated: 

But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day? 

Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last! 

K.  R.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  ’play  the  touch  *, 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed: — 

Young  Edward  lives; — Think  now  what  I  would  speak. 
Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  R.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  lord. 

K.  R.  Ha,  am  I  king?  ’Tis  so:  but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  Prince. 

K.  R.  0  bitter  consequence, 

That  Edward  still  should  live : — true,  noble  prince ! — 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull: — - 
Shall  I  be  plain?  I  'wish  the  bastards  dead: 

And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform’d. 

What  say’st  thou  now?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 

SHAKESPERE. 


738  Why  do  I  love  this  man?  My  country’s  daughters 
Love  none  but  heroes.  But  I  have  no  country! 

The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.  I  love  him; 
And  that’s  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 

To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.  Be  it  so: 

The  hour  is  coming  when  he’ll  need  all  love 
And  find  none.  To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabbed  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country’s  creed: 

I  was  not  made  for  either.  Could  I  save  him, 


1  play  the  loach']  i.  e.  act  the  touchstone. 
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I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself, 

And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger: 

And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 

7  7 

The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 

Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
’Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart, 

He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and  triumph. 

BYRON. 


739  Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity 

Some  royal  planet  ruled  the  southern  sky ; 

Thy  longing  country’s  darling  and  desire, 

Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire; 

Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promised  land; 
Whose  dawning  day  in  every  distant  age 
Has  exercised  the  sacred  prophet’s  rage : 

The  people’s  prayer,  the  glad  diviner’s  theme, 

The  young  men’s  vision,  and  the  old  men’s  dream! 
Thee,  Saviour,  thee,  the  nation’s  vows  confess, 

And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless: 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name. 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain, 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign! 

Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days, 

Like  one  of  virtue’s  fools  that  feed  on  praise; 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright, 
Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight! 

DRYDEN. 


740  Had  we  no  winter,  summer  would  be  thought 
Not  half  so  pleasing:  And,  if  tempests  were  not, 
Such  comforts  could  not  by  a  calm  be  brought. 
For  things,  save  by  their  opposites,  appear  not, 

22 — 2 
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Both  health  and  wealth  is  tasteless  unto  some, 
And  so  is  ease  and  every  other  pleasure, 

Till  poor  or  sick  or  grieved  they  become: 

And  then  they  relish  these  in  ampler  measure. 

God  therefore  (full  as  kind,  as  he  is  wise) 

So  temper’th  all  the  favours  he  will  do  us, 

That  we  his  bounties  may  the  better  prize; 

And  make  his  chastisements  less  bitter  to  us. 

One  while  a  scorching  indignation  burns 
The  flowers  and  blossoms  of  our  hopes  away; 
Which  into  scarcity  our  plenty  turns, 

And  changeth  unsown  grass  to  parched  hay: 

Anon  his  fruitful  showers  and  pleasing  dews, 
Commixt  with  cheerful  rays  he  sendeth  down; 
And  then  the  barren  earth  her  crop  renews, 
Which  with  rich  harvest  hills  and  vallevs  crown; 
Bor  as  to  relish  joys  he  sorrow  sends, 

So  comfort  our  temptation  still  attends. 

G.  WITHER. 


741  Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof ’s  as  low  as  ours !  Stoop,  boys :  This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  t’  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows  you 
To  morning’s  holy  office :  The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch’d  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet1  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven!. 
We  house  i’  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Bel.  How,  for  our  mountain  sport:  IJp  to  yond’  hill, 

Your  legs  are  young;  I’ll  tread  these  flats.  Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 

That  it  is  place  which  lessens,  and  sets  off. 

And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 

This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 

1  jet]  i.  e.  strut. 
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But  being  so  allow’d1:  To  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see: 

And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded*  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing ’d  eagle. 

SHAKESPERE. 


742  How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature! 

These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  th’  king; 

Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 

They  think,  they  are  mine:  and,  though  train’d  up  thus 
meanly 

I’  th’  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces;  and  nature  prompts  them, 

In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  This  Polydore, 

The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call’d  Guiderius, — Jove! 

When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story:  say,-—  Thus  mine  enemy  fell; 

And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on's  neck ;  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 

Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.  The  younger  brother,  Cadwal; 
(Once  Arviragus),  in  as  like  a  figure, 

Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving. 

SHAKESPERE. 


743  Old  M.  Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 
night 

Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  seest  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man’s  act, 


1  allow'd J  i.  e.  approv’d. 


2  sharded']  i.  e.  scaly  winged. 
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Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  th’  clock  ’tis  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp: 
Is ’t  night’s  predominance,  or  the  day’s  shame, 

That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 

When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M.  ’Tis  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that ’s  done.  On  Tuesday  last 
A  falcon,  tow’ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk’d  at,  and  killed. 

Posse.  And  Duncan’s  horses,  (a  thing  most  strange  and 
certain,) 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  ’gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  ’Tis  said,  they  ate  each  other. 

Posse.  They  did  so ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes, 

That  look’d  upon ’t. 

SHAKESPEKE. 


744  Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con1, 

That  you  are  thieves  profess’d;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes:  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited2  professions.  Bascal  thieves, 

Here’s  gold:  Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the  grape 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 

And  so  ’scape  hanging;  trust  not  the  physician; 

His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 

More  than  you  rob;  take  wealth  and  lives  together; 

Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do’t, 

Like  workmen.  I’ll  example  you  with  thievery: 

The  sun ’s  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Bobs  the  vast  sea:  the  moon’s  an  arrant  thief, 

And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun: 

The  sea’s  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears:  the  earth’s  a  thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stol’n 

1  cow]  i.  e.  know.  Comp.  Greek  expression,  dMvai  x&Plv* 

3  limited ]  i.  e.  allowed. 
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From  general  excrement;  each  thing’s  a  thief; 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power, 
Have  uncheck’d  theft. 

SHAKESPERE. 


745  Fr.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 

That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Ro.  Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 

It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight: 

Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 

Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 

It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fr.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die  !  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume.  The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 

And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 

Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so : 

Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Here  comes  the  lady: - O,  so  light  a  foot 

Will  ne’er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 

And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

SHAKESPERE. 


746  Ajax.  Great  Jove,  immure  my  heart,  or  girt  it  with 
Some  ribs  of  steel,  lest  it  break  through  this  flesh, 

And  with  a  flame,  contracted  from  just  fury, 

Set  fire  on  all  the  world!  How  am  I  fallen, 

How  shrunk  to  nothing,  my  fame  ravish’d  from  me, 
That  this  sly  talking  prince  is  made  my  rival 
In  great  Achilles’  armour!  Is  it  day? 

And  can  a  cloud,  darker  than  night,  so  muffle 
Your  eyes,  they  cannot  reach  the  promontory, 

Beneath  which  now  the  Grecian  fleet  rides  safe, 

Which  I  so  late  rescu’d  from  Trojan  flames, 
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When  Hector,  frightful  like  a  globe  of  fire, 

By  his  example  taught  the  enraged  youth 
To  brandish  lightning?  But  I  cannot  talk, 

Nor  knows  he  how  to  fight,  unless  i’  th’  dark 
With  shadows.  I  confess,  his  eloquence 
And  tongue  are  mighty,  but  Pelides’  sword 
And  armour  were  not  made  things  to  be  talk’d  on, 
But  worn  and  us’d;  and  when  you  shall  determine 
My  juster  claim,  it  will  be  fame  enough 
For  him,  to  boast  he  strove  with  Ajax  Telamon, 
And'  lost  the  prize,  due  only  to  my  merit. 

J.  SHIRLEY. 


747  ’Tis  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old 
(Some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarite ; 

But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds) 

’Tis  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  plough, 
Traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidonia  rose, 

Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  God ; 

A  Homer’s  language  murmuring  in  her  streets, 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre. 

Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest, 

He  knocked  and  entered  with  a  train  in  arms; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  language 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivory  and  gold  and  silk  and  frankincense, 

Sailed  as  before,  but,  sailing,  cried  “For  Psestum” 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
Psestum’s  twice-blowing  roses:  while,  within, 
Parents  and  children  mourned — and,  every  year, 
(’Twas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival,) 

Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 

Talk  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by. 

S.  ROGERS. 


748  Why  striv’st  thou  to  be  gone? 

Why  should’st  thou  so  desire  to  be  alone? 
Thy  cheek  is  never  fair  when  none  is  by: 
For  what  is  red  and  white  but  to  the  eye? 
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And  for  that  cause  the  heavens  are  dark  at  night, 
Because  all  creatures  close  their  weary  sight : 

For  there’s  no  mortal  can  so  early  rise, 

But  still  the  morning  waits  upon  his  eyes. 

The  early  rising  and  soon-singing  lark 

Can  never  cliant  her  sweet  notes  in  the  dark ; 

For  sleep  she  ne’er  so  little  or  so  long, 

Yet  still  the  morning  will  attend  her  song. 

All  creatures  that  beneath  bright  Cynthia  be, 

Have  appetite  unto  society: 

The  overflowing  waves  would  have  a  bound 
Within  the  confines  of  the  spacious  ground, 

And  all  their  shady  currents  would  be  placed 
In  hollow  of  the  solitary  vast, 

But  that  they  loathe  to  let  their  soft  streams  sing 
Where  none  can  hear  their  gentle  murmuring. 

BEAUMONT. 


749  Saturn,  look  up  ! — though  wherefore,  poor  old  King? 
I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one  : 

I  cannot  say,  ‘ O  wherefore  sleepest  thou?’ 

For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God; 

And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 

Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass’d ;  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 

Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command, 
Bumbles  reluctant  o’er  our  fallen  house ; 

And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands, 
Scorches  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 

O  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  years ! 

All  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth, 

And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

Saturn,  sleep  on: — O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumberous  solitude? 

Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes? 

Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep. 


KEATS. 
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750  Theoph .  Were  my  voice 

As  loud  as  is  His  thunder,  to  be  heard 
Through  all  the  world,  all  potentates  on  earth 
Beady  to  burst  with  rage,  should  they  but  hear  it; 
Though  hell,  to  aid  their  malice,  lent  her  furies, 

Yet  I  would  speak  and  speak  again  and  boldly, 

“I  am  a  Christian,  and  the  Powers  you  worship, 
But  dreams  of  fools  and  madmen.” 

Max.  Lay  hands  on  him ! 

Piod.  Thou  twice  a  child !  for  doting  age  so  makes  thee ; 
Thou  couldst  not  else,  thy  pilgrimage  of  life 
Being  almost  past  through,  in  this  last  moment 
Destroy  whate’er  thou  hast  done  good  or  great — 
Thy  youth  did  promise  much;  and,  grown  a  man, 
Thou  mad’st  it  good,  and,  with  increase  of  years, 
Thy  actions  still  better’d;  as  the  sun, 

Thou  did’st  rise  gloriously,  kept’st  a  constant  course 
In  all  thy  journey;  and  now,  in  the  evening, 

When  thou  should’st  pass  with  honour  to  thy  rest, 
Wilt  thou  fall  like  a  meteor? 

MASSINGER. 


751  Had  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, 

And  were  the  king  on ’t,  What  would  I  do  ? 

I*  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contracts,  successions, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  : 

No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 

No  occupation;  all  men  idle,  all; 

And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure ; 

No  sovereignty : 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have;  but  nature  should  bring  forth 
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Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon1,  all  abundance, 

To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 

To  excel  the  golden  age. 

SHAKESPERE. 


752  Within  which  dreadfull  prison  when  we  came, 

The  noble  county  Palurin,  that  there 

Lay  chain’d  in  gives2,  fast  fetter’d  in  his  bolts, 

Out  of  the  dark  dungeon  we  did  uprear, 

And  haled  him  thence  into  a  brighter  place, 

That  gave  us  light  to  work  our  tyranny. 

But  when  I  once  beheld  his  manly  face, 

And  saw  his  chear,  no  more  appall’d  with  fear 
Of  present  death,  than  he  whom  never  dread 
Did  once  amate3;  my  heart  abhorred  then 
To  give  consent  unto  so  foul  a  deed  : 

That  wretched  death  should  reve  so  worthy  a  man. 
On  false  fortune  I  cry’d  with  loud  complaint, 

That  in  such  sort  overwhelms  nobility. 

But  he,  whom  neither  grief  ne  fear  could  taint, 
With  smiling  chear  himself  oft  willed  me, 

To  leave  to  plain  his  case,  or  sorrow  make 
For  him ;  for  he  was  far  more  glad  apaid 4, 

Death  to  embrace  thus,  for  his  Lady’s  sake, 

Than  life,  or  all  the  joys  of  life,  he  said. 

R.  WILMOT. 


753  ’Tis  much  he  dares ; 

And,  to5  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  There  is  none,  but  he, 

Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him, 

My  genius  is  rebuk’d ;  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony’s  was  by  Caesar.  He  chid  the  sisters, 

1  foizon]  i.  e.  plenty.  2  gives]  i.  e.  fetters. 

3  amate]  i.  e.  daunt,  confound.  4  apaid]  i.  e.  content. 

5  to]  i.  e.  in  addition  to. 
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When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like, 
They  hail’d  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings  : 

IJpon  my  head  they  plac’d  a  fruitless  crown, 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 

Thence  to  be  wrench’d  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  If’t  be  so, 

For  Banquo’s  issue  have  I  fil’d1  my  mind; 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder’d ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings;  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings! 

SHAKESPERE. 


754  I  will  go  forth  ’mong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 
But  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 

Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  songs, 

And  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  fall 
It  matters  not,  so  as  God’s  work  is  done. 

I’ve  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  lightning-deed, 
Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels 
Which  men  call  Fame.  Our  night  is  past ; 

We  stand  in  precious  sunrise,  and  beyond 
A  long  day  stretches  to  the  very  end. 

Look  out,  my  beautiful,  upon  the  sky ! 

Even  puts  on  her  jewels.  Look !  she  sets 
Yenus  upon  her  brow.  I  never  gaze 
Upon  the  evening  but  a  tide  of  awe, 

And  love,  and  wonder,  from  the  Infinite, 

Swells  up  within  me,  as  the  running  brine 
From  the  smooth-glistening,  wide-heaving  sea, 
Grows  in  the  creeks  and  channels  of  a  stream 
•Until  it  threats  its  banks.  It  is  not  joy, 

’Tis  sadness  more  divine. 


1  fil'd]  i.  q.  defiled. 
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755  Hear  you,  Patroclus; 

We  too  are  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 

But  his  evasion,  wing’d  thus  swift  with  scorn, 

Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 

Much  attribute  he  hath  :  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues, 

Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, 

Ho,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 

Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 

Are  like  to  rot  untasted.  Go  and  tell  him, 

We  come  to  speak  with  him:  And  you  shall  not  sin, 

If  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud, 

And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater, 

Than  in  the  note  of  judgment;  and  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness1  he  puts  on ; 

Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command, 

And  underwrite2  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes3,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Bode  on  his  tide. 

SHAKESPERE. 


756  Thou  unreplenished  lamp !  whose  narrow  fire 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge 
Devouring  darkness  hovers !  Thou  small  flame, 
Which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls, 

Still  flickerest  up  and  down,  how  very  soon, 

Did  I  not  feed  thee,  would’st  thou  fail  and  be 
As  thou  hadst  never  been !  So  wastes  and  sinks 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled  mine : 
But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil 
That  broken  lamp  of  flesh.  Ha !  ’tis  the  blood 
Which  fed  these  veins,  that  ebbs  till  all  is  cold : 
It  is  the  form  that  moulded  mine,  that  sinks 
Into  the  white  and  yellow  spasms  of  death; 

1  i.  e.  attend  upon  the  rude  haughtiness  he  assumes. 

2  underwrite]  i.  e.  subscribe,  i.  q.  submit. 

3  lunes]  i.  e.  fitful  lunacies. 
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It  is  the  soul  by  which  mine  was  arrayed 
In  God’s  immortal  likeness  which  now  stands 
Naked  before  Heaven’s  judgment-seat ! 

The  hours  crawl  on  :  and  when  ray  hairs  are  white 
My  son  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus, 

Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse ; 

Chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
Like  those  which  1  expect. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


757  L.  M.  Why,  worthy  thane, 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things  : — Go,  get  some  water, 

And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
They  must  lie  there  :  Go,  carry  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

M.  I  ’ll  go  no  more  : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done; 

Look  on’t  again,  I  dare  not. 

L.  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers:  The  sleeping  and  the  dead, 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  ’tis  the  eye  of  childhood, 

That  fears  a  painted  devil.  If  he  do  bleed, 

I  ’ll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 

For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

M.  Whence  is  that  knocking ! 

How  is’t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  here  !  Ha  !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes  ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green — one  red. 

SHAKESPERE. 


758  He  who  by  the  card 

O’  th’  world’s  opinion  steers  his  course  shall  harbour 
In  no  safe  port.  But  to  your  ear,  my  lord, 

I  give  this  free  account.  Seven  winters  past, 

When  I  set  sail  from  Sicily,  a  storm 
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O’ertook  the  ship  so  powerful  that  the  pilot , 

Gave  up  the  stern  to  th’  ordering  of  the  waves ; 
His  art  and  hand  grown  useless  :  those  kind  stars, 
The  sailors  used  t’  invoke,  were  lost  i’  th’  tempest, 
And  nothing  but  a  night  not  to  be  seen 
Was  seen  by  us.  When  every  one  began 
T’  advance  himself  toward  death,  as  men  condemn’d 
To  th’  axe,  when  hope  of  pardon  is  shut  out ; 

I,  spite  o’  th’  envious  cloud,  look’d  up  to  heaven, 
And  darted  my  faith  thither,  vowing  to 
Forsake  the  flatter’d  pomp  and  business  of 
The  faithless  world,  if  I  with  safety  might 
Attain  the  land. 

O’  the  sudden,  night  forsook  us,  and  the  loud 
Unruly  winds  fled  to  their  unknown  dwellings ; 
When  a  soft  breath  ’gan  whisper  to  our  sails, 

A  calm  was  to  ensue. 

WILLIAM  HABINGTON. 


759  But  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 

Despis’d  and  thought  extinguish’d  quite, 
With  inward  eyes  illuminated, 

His  fiery  virtue  rous’d 

From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame, 

And  as  evening  dragon  came, 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 

And  nests  in  order  rang’d 
Of  tame  villatic  fowl;  but  as  an  eagle 
His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 
So  Virtue  giv’n  for  lost, 

Depress’d,  and  overthrown,  as  seem’d, 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  imbost1, 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third, 

And  lay  erewhile  a  holocaust, 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem’d, 
Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  unactive  deem’d, 


1  imbost ]  i.  e.  concealed. 
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And  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives 
A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

MILTON. 


760  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  Sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourish’d  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again: 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  slialt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone. — Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. 

W.  S.  BRYANT. 


761  If  when  thou  hearest  of  thousands  who  have  fallen, 
Thou  sayest,  “  I  am  a  King !  and  fit  it  is 
That  these  should  perish  for  me;”... if  thy  realm 
Should,  through  the  counsels  of  thy  government, 

Be  filled  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  heard 
The  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 
Of  asking  hunger ;  if  in  place  of  Law 
Iniquity  prevail;  if  Avarice  grind 
The  poor;  if  discipline  be  utterly 
Belaxed,  Vice  chartered,  Wickedness  let  loose; 
Though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share, 
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Each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt, 

Yet  at  the  Judgment-day,  from  those  to  whom 
The  power  was  given,  the  Giver  of  all  power 
Will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account. 

Chuse  thou  the  better  part,  and  rule  the  land 
In  righteousness :  in  righteousness  thy  throne 
Shall  then  be  stablished,  not  by  foreign  foes 
Shaken,  nor  by  domestic  enemies, 

But  guarded  then  by  loyalty  and  love, 

True  hearts,  good  Angels,  and  All-seeing  Heaven. 

SOUTHEY. 


7  62  And  when  the  dead  by  cruel  tyrant’s  spite, 

Lie  out  to  rav’nous  birds  and  beasts  expos’d, 

His  yearnful  heart  pitying  that  wretched  sight. 

In  seemly  graves  their  weary  flesh  enclos’d, 

And  strew’ d  with  dainty  flow’rs  the  lowly  hearse; 
Then  all  alone  the  last  words  did  rehearse, 

Bidding  them  softly  sleep  in  his  sad  sighing  verse. 

So  once  that  royal  maid  fierce  Thebes  beguil’d, 

Though  wilful  Creon  proudly  did  forbid  her; 

Her  brother  from  his  home  and  tomb  exil’d, 

(While  willing  night  in  darkness  safely  hid  her) 

She  lowly  laid  in  Earth’s  all  covering  shade: 

Her  dainty  hands  (not  us’d  to  such  a  trade) 

She  with  a  mattock  toils,  and  with  a  weary  spade. 

Yet  feels  she  neither  sweat,  nor  irksome  pain, 

Till  now  his  grave  was  fully  finished; 

Then  on  his  wounds  her  cloudy  eyes  ’gin  rain, 

To  wash  the  guilt  painted  in  bloody  red: 

And  falling  down  upon  his  gored  side, 

With  hundred  varied  ’plaints  she  often  cry’d, 

‘  Oh,  had  I  died  for  thee,  or  with  thee  might  have  died !’ 

PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 


FOL.  SILY.  II. 
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763  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely 1  parted  ghost, 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale  and  bloodless, 

Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 

Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  ’gainst  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools  and  ne’er  returneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 

His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  liv’d, 

Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man: 

His  hair  up-rear’d,  his  nostrils  stretch’d  with  struggling 
His  hands  abroad  display’d,  as  one  that  grasp’d 
And  tugg’d  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking; 

His  well  proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 
Like  to  the  summer’s  corn  by  tempest  lodg’d. 

It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder’d  here ; 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

SHAKESPEKE. 

764  ‘  I  wrecche,  which  that  wepe  and  waylle  thus, 
Was  whilom  wyf  to  kyng  Capaneus, 

That  starf  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day; 

And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  array, 

And  maken  all  this  lamentacioun, 

We  leffcen  alle  oure  housbondes  at  the  toun, 
While  that  the  sege  ther  aboute  lay. 

And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  welawayl 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee, 

Eulfilde  of  ire  and  of  iniquity, 

He  for  despyt,  and  for  his  tyrannye 
To  don  the  deede  bodyes  a  vilonye, 

Of  alle  oure  lordes,  which  that  ben  i-slawe, 

Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  a  heep  y-drawe, 

And  wol  not  sufiren  hem  by  noon  assent 
Not  her  to  be  y-buried,  nor  y-brent, 

1  timely']  i.  e.  recently. 
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But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite.’ 

And  with  that  word,  withoute  more  respite, 

They  fillen  gruf1,  and  criden  pitously ; 

‘Have  on  us  wrecched  wimmen  som  mercy, 

And  lat  our  sorwe  synken  in  thyn  herte.’ 

CHAUCER. 


765  1  W.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate1?  you  look  angerly. 
Hec ,  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are, 

Saucy  and  over-bold?  How  did  you  dare, 

To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 

In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death; 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 

The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 

Was  never  call’d  to  bear  my  part, 

Or  shew  the  glory  of  our  art? 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done, 

Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 

Spiteful,  and  wrathful;  who,  as  others  do, 

Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

But  make  amends  now :  Get  you  gone, 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i’  the  morning;  thither  he 

Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 

Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 

Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside: 

I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I’ll  spend 
IJnto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 

SHAKESPERE. 


7 66  A.  O  night,  and  shades! 

How  are  ye  join’d  with  Hell  in  triple  knot, 
Against  the  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone,  and  helpless!  Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  Brother? 
j B.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still; 

Lean  on  it  safely;  not  a  period 

1  9ruf]  b  e-  flat  on  the  face. 
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Shall  be  unsaid  for  me:  Against  the  threats 
Of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  call  Chance,  this  I  hold  firm; — 
Virtue  may  be  assail’d  but  never  hurt, 

Surpriz’d  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthrall’d; 

Yea,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory ; 

But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 

And  mix  no  more  with  goodness;  when  at  last 
Gather’d  like  scum,  and  settl’d  to  itself, 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
Self-fed,  and  self-consum’d;  If  this  fail, 

The  pillar’d  firmament  is  rott’nness, 

And  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble. 

MILTON. 


767  Sacred  spirit, 

That  from  the  everspringing  fields  art  come 

To  this  unhallowed  ground,  why  dost  thou  shake 

Thy  threatening  sword,  and  so  austerely  bend 

Thy  incorporeal  brow  against  the  man 

That  ever  loved  and  honoured  Tullius’  name 

So  dear  ?  the  natural  antipathy 

Betwixt  my  frail  and  thy  immortal  substance, 

Which  guilty  creatures  tremble  to  behold, 

And  drives  their  cold  blood  through  their  shaking  joints, 

Nothing  dismays  me;  but  with  open  arms 

Bun  to  embrace  thv  shadow.  Shun  me  not ! 

•/ 

By  all  my  hopes  of  future  happiness 

Tell  me  but  who  they  were  contrived  thy  death, 

And  though  the  Cyclops  guard  them,  or  the  race 
That  from  his  kingdom  durst  attempt  to  drive 
The  star-crowned  monarch,  yet  my  vengeful  flame 
Shall  strike  them  down  to  hell,  where  thou  shalt  hear, 

To  those  blessed  shades  where  all  the  worthies  live, 

Their  tortured  souls  with  anguish  howl  and  yell. 

Then  do  not  fly  my  arms. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 
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768  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence: 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smil’d!  I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three, 

Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison’d  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium:  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmur’d  soft  applause. 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull’d  the  sense, 

And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself; 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now. 

MILTON. 


769  Cant.  Gracious  Lord, 

Stand  for  your  own :  unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Look  back  unto  your  mighty  ancestors : 

Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire’s  tomb, 
From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
And  your  great  uncle’s,  Edward  the  black  prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play’d  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France; 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  the  lion’s  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 

O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France; 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action 1 ! 


1  for  action ]  sc.  for  want  of  act  on. 
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Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead, 

And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats : 

You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 

The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them, 

Runs  in  your  veins :  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 

Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

SHAKESPERE. 


770  Sometyme  this  worlde  was  so  stedfast  and  stable, 
That  mannis  worde  was  holde  obligacioun; 

And  nowe  it  is  so  fals  and  deseyvable, 

That  worde  and  werke,  as  in  conclusioun 
Been  noothyng  oon ;  for  turnid  up  so  downe 
Is  all  this  worlde,  thorowe  mede1  and  wylfulnesse, 
That  all  is  loste  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse. 

What  make  this  world  to  be  so  variable 
But  luste,  that  folke  have  in  dissension  ? 

For  nowe  adayes  a  man  is  holde  unable, 

But  yf  he  can,  by  some  collusion, 

Do  his  neyghboure  wrong  or  oppression. 

What  causithe  this  but  wilful  wrecchednesse, 

That  al  is  loste  for  lack  of  stedfastnesse  1 

Trowthe  is  put  downe,  resoun  is  holden  fable; 

Y ertu  hath  nowe  no  dominacion ; 

Pite  exiled,  no  wight  is  merciable2; 

Thorowe  covetyse  is  blente3  discrecion : 

The  worlde  hathe  made  permutacion 

From  right  to  wronge,  from  trowthe  to  fekylnesse, 

That  al  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse. 

CHAUCER. 

1  mede ]  i.  e.  bribery.  3  merciable ]  i.  e.  merciful. 

3  blente']  i.  e.  blind. 
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771  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day! — 

What  hath  this  day  deserved?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 

Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  calendar? 

Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week, 

This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury: 

Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 

Less  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross’d 1 : 

But2  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack; 

No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made; 

This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end; 

Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change ! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 

Have  I  not  pawn’d  to  you  my  majesty? 

Const.  You  have  beguil’d  me  with  a  counterfeit, 

Resembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touch’d  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless:  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn; 

You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies  blood, 

But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours. 

SHAKESPERE. 


772  ’Tis  not  the  bared  pate,  the  bended  knees, 

Gilt  tipstaff,  Tyrian  purple,  chaires  of  state, 

Troopes  of  pide  butterflies,  that  flutter  still 
In  greatnesse  summer,  that  confirme  a  prince : 

’Tis  not  the  unsavoury  breath  of  multitudes, 
Showting  and  clapping  with  confused  dinne, 

That  makes  a  prince.  No,  Lucio,  he’s  a  king, 

A  true  right  king,  that  dares  doe  ought,  save  wrong; 
Feares  nothing  mortall,  but  to  be  unjust; 

Who  is  not  blown e  up  with  the  flattering  puffes 
Of  spungy  sycophants :  who  stands  unmov’d, 
Despight  the  justling  of  opinion : 

Who  can  enjoy  himselfe,  maugre  the  throng 
That  strive  to  presse  his  quiet  out  of  him : 

Who  sits  upon  Jove’s  footestoole  as  I  doe, 

3  be  cross'd ]  i.  e.  be  disappointed  by  the  production  of  a  monster. 
2  but ]  i,  e.  except. 
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Adoring,  not  affecting,  majesty : 

Whose  brow  is  wreathed  with  the  silver  crown 
Of  cleare  content :  this,  Lucio,  is  a  king. 

And  of  this  empire,  every  man ’s  possest, 

That ’s  worth  his  soule. 

MARSTON. 


773  Bel.  I' confess 

(Urge  it  no  more)  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 

I  set  npon  her,  and  did  make  my  aim 
Her  death.  For  charity  let  fall  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean  and  do  not  load 
This  wearv  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  I  will  know 

Who  hired  thee  to  thi3  deed. 

Bel.  Mine  own  revenge. 

Pha.  Revenge?  for  what? 

Bel.  It  pleas’d  her  to  receive 

Me  as  her  page  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebb’d, 

That  men  strid  o’er  them  careless,  she  did  shower 
Her  welcome  graces  on  me  and  did  swell 
My  fortunes,  till  they  overflow’d  their  banks, 
Threatening  the  men  that  cross’d  ’em ;  when,  as  swift 
As  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  turn’d  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  had  bestow’d,  leaving  me  worse 
And  more  contemn’d  than  other  little  brooks, 
Because  I  had  been  great.  In  short,  I  knew 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  reveng’d. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


774  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar’d, 

The  sisters’  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  liasty-footed  time 
.  For  parting  us, — O!  is  all  forgot? 

All  school-days’  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 
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We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial1  gods, 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion ; 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 

Had  been  incorporate.  So  we  grew  together, 

Like  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition ; 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart : 

Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 

Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 

And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder, 

To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 

It  is  not  friendly,  ’tis  not  maidenly: 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it ; 

Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

SHAKESPERE. 


775  ^  venerable  synod,  whose  decrees 

Have  called  us  forth,  to  vanquish,  or  to  die, 
Thrice  hail.  Whate’er  by  valour  we  obtain 
Your  wisdom  must  preserve.  With  piercing  eyes 
Each  Grecian  state  contemplate,  and  discern 
Their  various  tempers.  Animate  the  cold, 

And  watch  the  faithless:  some  there  are  betray 
Themselves  and  Greece;  their  perfidy  prevent, 

Or  call  them  back  to  honour.  Let  us  all 
Be  linked  in  sacred  union,  and  the  Greeks 
Shall  stand  the  world’s  whole  multitude  in  arms. 
If  for  the  spoil,  which  Paris  bore  to  Troy, 

A  thousand  barks  the  Hellespont  o’erspread; 

Shall  not  again  confederated  Greece 
Be  roused  to  battle,  and  to  freedom  give, 

What  once  she  gave  to  fame?  Behold  we  haste 
To  stop  the  invading  tyrant.  Till  we  bleed, 

He  shall  not  pour  his  millions  on  your  plains. 
But  as  the  gods  conceal,  how  long  our  strength 

1  artificial ]  i.  e.  artful,  skilful. 
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May  stand  unconquered,  or  how  soon  must  fall, 
Waste  not  a  moment,  till  consenting  Greece 
Range  all  her  free-born  numbers  in  the  field. 

GLOVER. 


776  Walking  next  day  upon  the  fatal  shore, 

Among  the  slaughter’d  bodies  of  their  men, 

Which  the  full- stomach’d  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  my  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  face,  whose  favour  when  it  liv'd 
My  astonish’d  mind  inform’d  me  I  had  seen. 

He  lay  in ’s  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin,  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one, 

Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore;  embraces  him;  kisses  his  cheek, 

Goes  back  again  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  bury  him;  and  every  time  it  parts, 

Sheds  tears  upon  him;  till  at  last,  as  if 
It  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him,  with 
A  kind  of  unresolv’d,  unwilling  pace, 

Winding  her  waves  one  in  another,  like 
A  man  that  folds  his  arms,  or  wrings  his  hands 
For  grief;  ebb’d  from  the  body  and  descends, 

As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth, 

And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed. 

CYRIL  TOURNEUR. 


777  Sem.  Good  morrow,  Portius!  let  us  once  embrace, 
Once  more  embrace,  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To-morrow  should  we  thus  express  our  friendship, 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 

This  Sun  perhaps — this  morning  Sun’s  the  last 
That  e’er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

Tor.  My  father  has  this  morning  called  together 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  senate, 
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(The  leavings  of  Pharsalia)  to  consult 
If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent, 

That  bears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it, 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Caesar. 

Sem.  Hot  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 

Can  raise  her  Senate  more  than  Cato’s  presence: 

His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 

They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 

And  make  even  Caesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  flush’d  with  conquest — O  my  Portius, 
Could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father, 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend’s  vows:  I  might  be  bless’d  indeed. 

ADDISON. 


778  Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  of  the  Persian  throne 
was  done, 

And  the  Moslem’s  fiery  valour  had  the  crowning  victory  won. 

Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invaders  do  defy, 

Captive  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bringing  forth  to 
die. 

Then  exclaimed  that  noble  captive — “Lo!  I  perish  in  my 
thirst, 

Give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then  arrive  the 
worst.” 

In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet,  but  awhile  the  draught 
forbore, 

Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foemen  to  explore. 

Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest — for  around  him 
angry  foes 

With  an  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely  man  enclose. 

“But  what  fear’st  thou?”  cried  the  Caliph:  “is  it,  friend,  a 
secret  blow? 

Pear  it  not — our  gallant  Moslem  no  such  treacherous  deal¬ 
ing  know. 

Thou  may’st  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for  thou  shalt  not 
die  before 

Thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water — this  reprieve  is  thine — 
no  more.” 
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Quick  the  Satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth  with  ready 
hand, 

And  the  liquid  sank  for  ever,  lost  amid  the  burning  sand. 

“Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water  of  that  cup 

I  have  drained — then  bid  thy  servants  that  spilled  water 
:  gather  up.” 

For  a  moment  stood  the  Caliph,  as  by  doubtful  passions 
stirred, 

Then  exclaimed,  “  For  ever  sacred  must  remain  a  monarch’s 
word ! 

Bring  another  cup,  and  straightway  to  the  noble  Persian  give : 

Drink,  I  said  before,  and  perish — now  I  bid  thee  drink  and 
live.” 

R.  C.  TRENCH. 


779  I  see  a  man’s  life  is  a  tedious  one: 

I  have  ’tired  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.  I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 

When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show’d  thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken :  0  J ove !  I  think 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched;  such,  I  mean, 

Where  they  should  be  reliev’d.  Two  beggars  told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way:  Will  poor  folks  lie, 

That  have  afflictions  on  them;  knowing  ’tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial?  Yes;  no  wonder, 

When  riches  once  scarce  tell  true :  To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord? 
Thou  art  one  o’  the  false  ones:  How  I  think  on  thee, 
My  hunger ’s  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this? 

Here  is  a  path  to  ’t:  ’Tis  some  savage  hold: 

I  were  best  not  call;  I  dare  not  call;  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o’erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. 


SHAKESPERE. 
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780  Phil.  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 

That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas,  I  do  not  turn  thee  off!  thou  know’st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  call  thee  hence; 

And  when  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell’st  with  me, 
Think  so,  and  ’tis  so :  and  when  time  is  full, 

That  thou  hast  well  discharg’d  this  heavy  trust, 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
With  joy  receive  thee ;  as  I  live,  I  will ! 

Nay,  weep  not  gentle  boy.  ’Tis  more  than  time 
Thou  did’st  attend  the  princess. 

Bel.  I  am  gone. 

But  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord, 

And  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
More  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer: 
Heaven  bless  your  lc  ves,  your  fights,  all  your  designs ! 
May  sick  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be  well; 
And  Heaven  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  be  one! 
Phil.  The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is  strange; 

I  have  read  wonders  of  it :  yet  this  boy 
For  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
And  speech)  would  out-do  story.  I  may  see 
A  day  to  pay  him  for  his  loyalty. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHEK. 


781  I  had  a  thing  to  say; — but  let  it  go: 

The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds, 

To  give  me  audience: — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  into1  the  drowsy  race  of  night; 

If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs; 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  Melancholy, 

» Had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick ; 
(Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 

1  on  into ]  al.  one  unto. 
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Making  that  idiot,  Laughter,  keep  men’s  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes); 

Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit1  alone, 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded2  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts: 

But,  ah,  I  will  not. 

SHAKESPERE. 


782  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 

That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Dighton,  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 

Albeit  they  were  flesh’d  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 

Wept  like  to  children,  in  their  death’s  sad  story. 

0  thus ,  quoth  Dighton,  lag  the  gentle  babes , — 

Thus ,  thus ,  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 

Which,  in  their  summer  beauty,  kiss'd  each  other.  - 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay ; 

Which  once,  quoth  Forrest,  almost  changed  my  mind 
But,  01  the  devil — there  the  villain  stopp’d; 

When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — we  smother'd 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  she  framed. — 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse, 
They  could  not  speak;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 

To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

SHAKESPERE. 

1  conceit ]  i.  e.  imagination,  conception. 

2  brooded]  i.  q.  brooding.  Comp.  p.  265,  note. 
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783  “Alas!”  said  they,  “such  fictions  children  feare, 
These  are  not  terrours,  shewing  danger  neare, 

But  motives  sent  by  some  propitious  power, 

To  make  you  watchfull  at  this  early  hower: 

These  proue  that  your  uictorious  care  preuents 
Your  slouthfull  foes,  that  slumber  in  their  tents. 

This  precious  time  must  not  in  uaine  be  spent, 
Which  God  (your  helpe)  by  heau’nly  meanes  hath  lent.” 
He  by  these  false  coniectures  much  appeas’d, 
Contemning  fancies,  which  his  mind  diseas’d, 

Beplies :  “  I  should  haue  been  asham’d  to  tell 
Fond  dreames  to  wise  men:  whether  Heau’n  or  Hell 
Or  troubled  Nature  these  effects  hath  wrought, 

I  know,  this  day  requires  another  thought. 

If  some  resistless  strength  my  cause  should  crosse, 
Fear  will  increase,  and  not  redeeme  the  losse; 

All  dangers,  clouded  with  the* mist  of  feare, 

Seeme  great  farre  off,  but  lessen  comming  neare. 
Away,  ye  black  illusions  of  the  night ! 

If  ye,  combin’d  with  Fortune,  haue  the  might 
To  hinder  my  designes:  ye  shall  not  barre 
My  courage  seeking  glorious  death  in  warre.” 

SIR  J.  BEAUMONT. 


784  Frin.  A  happiness  will  thus,  my  friend,  be  thine, 
Which  I  must  needs  forego;  say,  is  that  right? 
Le.  Thou  only  would’st  forego  what  thou  thyself, 

As  things  at  present  stand,  could’st  not  enjoy. 

Fr.  So  calmly  shall  I  banish  hence  a  friend? 

Le.  Bather  retain,  whom  thou  dost  seem  to  banish. 

Fr.  The  duke  will  ne’er  consent  to  part  with  him. 

Le.  When  he  shall  see  as  we  do,  he  will  yield. 

Fr.  ’Tis  painful  in  one’s  friend  to  doom  oneself. 

Le.  Yet  with  thy  friend,  thou ’It  also  save  thyself. 

Fr.  I  cannot  give  my  voice  that  this  shall  be. 

Le.  An  evil  still  more  grievous  then  expect/ 

Fr.  Thou  giv’st  me  pain, — uncertain  thy  success. 

Le.  Ere  long  we  shall  discover  which  is  right. 
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Pr.  Well,  if  it  needs  must  be  so,  say  no  more. 

Le.  He  conquers  grief,  who  firmly  can  resolve. 

Pr.  Resolv’d  I’m  not;  but  even  let  it  be, 

If  he  does  not  absent  himself  too  long. 

And  let  us,  Leonora,  care  for  him, 

That  he  may  never  be  oppress’d  by  want, 

But  that  the  duke,  e’en  in  a  distant  land, 

May  graciously  assign  him  maintenance. 

GOETHE. 


785  With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 

The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  our  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes, 
From  the  keen  ice  shielding  our  linked  sleep. 

Then  two  dreams  came.  One,  I  remember  not. 

But  in  the  other  his  pale  wound-worn  limbs 
Fell  from  Prometheus,  and  the  azure  night 
Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form 
Which  lives  unchanged  within,  and  his  voice  fell 
Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  brain 
Faint  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy  : 

“  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  the  world 
With  loveliness — more  fair  than  aught  but  her, 
Whose  shadow  thou  art — lift  thine  eyes  on  me.” 

I  lifted  them :  the  overpowering  light 
Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadowed  o’er 
By  love ;  which,  from  his  soft  and  flowing  limbs, 
And  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  faint  eyes, 
Steamed  forth  like  vaporous  fire;  an  atmosphere 
Which  wrapped  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power, 

As  the  warm  ether  of  the  morning  sun 

Wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering  dew. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 
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786  Casca.  ’Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean  :  Is  it  not,  Cassius? 
Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is ;  for  Romans  now 

Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 

But,  woe  the  while !  Our  fathers’  minds  are  dead, 

And  we  are  govern’d  with  our  mothers’  spirits; 

Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king: 

And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 

In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then; 

Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 

Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 

But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 

If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 

That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 

I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

SIIAKESPERE. 


787  Jailor.  The  high  estate  your  lordship  once  did  wield, 
The  many  friends  that  fawn’d  when  fortune  smil’d, 
Your  great  promotions,  and  your  mighty  wealth, 
These  (were  I  Marius)  would  amate1  me  so, 

As  loss  of  them  would  vex  me  more  than  death. 
Marius.  Is  lordship  then  so  great  a  bliss,  my  friend? 

Ja.  No  title  may  compare  with  princely  rule. 

Ma.  Are  friends  so  faithful  pledges  of  delight? 

Ja.  What  better  comforts  than  are  faithful  friends? 

Ma.  Is  wealth  a  mean  to  lengthen  life’s  content? 

Ja.  Where  great  possessions  bide,  what  care  can  touch? 
Ma.  These  stales2  of  fortune  are  the  common  plagues 

1  amate\  i.  e.  daunt  confound.  Supra  p.  347. 

2  stales ]  i.  e.  lures. 

FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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788 


That  still  mislead  the  thoughts  of  simple  men. 

The  shepherd  swain  that  ’midst  his  country  cot, 
Deludes  his  broken  slumbers  by  his  toil, 

Thinks  lordship  sweet,  when  care  with  lordship  dwells. 
The  trustful  man  that  builds  on  trothless  vows, 

Whose  simple  thoughts  are  cross’d  with  scornful  ways, 
Together  weeps  the  loss  of  wealth  and  friend : 

So  lordship,  friends,  wealth,  spring  and  perish  fast, 
Where  death  alone  yields  happy  life  at  last. 

T.  LODGE. 


If  it  be  true, 

Dread  sir,  as  ’tis  affirm’d,  that  every  soil, 

Where  he  is  well,  is  to  a  valiant  man 
His  natural  country,  reason  may  assure  me 
I  should  fix  here,  where  blessings  beyond  hope, 
From  you,  the  spring,  like  rivers,  flow  unto  me. 

If  wealth  were  my  ambition,  by  the  queen 
I  am  enrich’d  already  to  the  amazement 
Of  all  that  see,  or  shall  hereafter  read 
The  story  of  her  bounty:  if  to  spend 
The  remnant  of  my  life  in  deeds  of  arms, 

Ho  region  is  more  fertile  of  good  knights, 

From  whom  my  knowledge  that  way  may  be  better’d, 
Than  this  your  warlike  Hungary: — if  favour 
Or  grace  in  court  could  take  me,  by  your  grant, 
Far,  far,  beyond  my  merit,  I  may  make 
In  yours  a  free  election — 

But,  alas!  sir, 

I  am  not  mine  own,  but  by  my  destiny 
(Which  1  cannot  resist)  forced  to  prefer 
My  country’s  smoke  before  the  glorious  fire 
With  which  your  bounties  warm  me. 


MASSINGER. 
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789  Thou  seest  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden’s  eyes. 

Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art. 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  thou  stepped, 

For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
Deck’d  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendour  but  of  arms.  Or  think’st  thou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding? 

Thou  seest  thy  father’s  forehead  full  of  thought, 

Thy  mother’s  eye  in  tears:  upon  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 

Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

O  thrust  it  far  behind  thee !  Give  thou  proof, 
Thou’rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — his 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 

Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 

Annexed  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 

But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 

Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self; 

Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice, 

And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart, 

And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother’s  love. 

SCHILLER. 


790  Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature’s  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life’s  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 
them : — 

Sen.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 

That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 

And  shortly  must  I  fell  it;  tell  my  friends, 

Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 

From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 

24—2 
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Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 

And  hang  himself : — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 
Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further ;  thus  you  still  shall  find  him. 
Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again:  but  say  to  Athens, 

Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood. 

Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed1  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover;  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. 

SHAKESPERE. 


791  My  thoughts  are  fixt  in  contemplation 
Why  this  huge  earth,  this  monstrous  animal, 

That  eates  her  children,  should  not  have  eyes  and  ears. 
Philosophic  maintains  that  Nature’s  wise, 

And  forms  no  uselesse  or  unperfect  thing. 

Did  Nature  make  the  earth,  or  the  earth  Nature  1 
For  earthly  dust  makes  all  things,  makes  the  man, 
Moulds  me  up  honour;  and,  like  a  cunning  Dutchman, 
Paints  me  a  puppet  even  with  seeming  breath, 

And  gives  a  sot  appearance  of  a  soule: 

Goe  to,  goe  to;  thou  best,  Philosophic; 

Nature  formes  things  unperfect,  uselesse,  vaine, 

Why  made  she  not  the  earth  with  eyes  and  eares? 
That  she  might  see  desert,  and  hear  men’s  plaints: 
That  when  a  soule  is  spliced,  sunke  with  griefe, 

He  might  fall  thus,  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 

And  in  her  eare  hallo  his  misery: 

Exclaiming  thus,  O  thou  all-bearing  earth, 

Which  men  do  gape  for,  till  thou  cramst  their  mouths, 
And  choakst  their  throts  with  dust :  O  chaune2  thy  brest, 
And  let  me  sinke  into  thee.  Looke  who  knocks; 
Andragio  calls.  But  O  she’s  deafe  and  blinde. 

A  wretch  but  leane  reliefe  on  earth  can  finde. 

JOHN  MARSTON. 


1  embossed]  i.  e.  globose,  swelling. 


3  chaune]  i.  e.  open  wide. 
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792  Harp.  Look  on  the  Vestals, 

The  holy  pledges  that  the  gods  have  given  you, 

Your  chaste,  fair  daughters:  Were’t  not  to  upbraid 
A  service  to  a  master  not  unthankful, 

I  could  say  these,  in  spite  of  your  prevention, 
Seduced  by  an  imagined  faith,  not  reason, 

(Which  is  the  strength  of  nature,)  quite  forsaking 
The  Gentile  gods,  had  yielded  up  themselves 
To  this  new-found  religion.  This  I  cross’d, 
Discover’d  their  intents,  taught  you  to  use, 

With  gentle  words  and  mild  persuasions, 

The  power  and  authority  of  a  father, 

Set  off  with  cruel  threats ;  and  so  reclaimed  them : 
And,  whereas  they  with  torments  should  have  died, 
(Hell’s  furies  to  me,  had  they  undergone  it !) 

They  are  now  votaries  in  great  Jupiter’s  temple, 
And,  by  his  priest  instructed,  grown  familiar 
With  all  the  mysteries,  nay  the  most  abstruse  ones, 
Belonging  to  his  deity. 

Theoph.  ’Twas  a  benefit 

For  which  I  ever  owe  you. — Hail,  J ove’s  flamen ! 
Have  these  my  daughters  reconciled  themselves, 
Abandoning  for  ever  the  Christian  way, 

To  your  opinion  ? 

MASSINGER. 


793  Iphigeneia,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 
Had  gone  away,  took  his  right  hand,  and  said, 
“ O  father!  I  am  young  and  very  happy. 

I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 
Distinctly  what  the  Goddess  spake.  Old  age 
Obscures  the  senses.  If  my  nurse,  who  knew 
My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood 
While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both  arms, 
And  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words, 
And  looking  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine, 
Might  not  he  also  hear  one  word  amiss, 
Spoken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olympus?” 
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The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her  head, 

And  tears  dropt  down  it,  but  the  king  of  men 
Replied  not.  Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more. 

“  O  father!  sayest  thou  nothing?  Hear’st  thou  not 
Me,  whom  thou  ever  hast,  until  this  hour, 

Listen’d  to  fondly,  and  awaken’d  me 
To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of  birds, 

When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs, 

And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nest?” 

He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  still. 

w.  s.  LANDOR. 


794  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 

A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 

Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition’s  wind, 

Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform, 

And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm? 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 

They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray; 

Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Embitter’d  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 

Even  those,  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown’d  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 

Erom  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 

So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 

Some  zest  for  ease,  ’tis  not  forbidden  here. 

Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 

Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 

Or,  softly  stealing  with  your  watery  gear, 

Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude :  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  Zephyr’s  sigh, 
Attuned  to  the  birds  and  woodland  melody. 


THOMSON. 
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795  Jub.  To  strike  thee  dumb:  turn  up  thine  eyes  to  Cato! 
There  may’st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike ,  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man; 

While  good,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends, 

He ’s  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 

Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 

He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat; 

And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 

The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 

His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Syph.  Believe  me,  Prince,  there’s  not  an  African, 

That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 

But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 

Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase, 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 

Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  th’  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 

Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn: 

Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game, 

And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast  or  an  untasted  spring, 

Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

ADDISON. 


796  Age.  Welcome  to  the  morn! 

The  eastern  gates  unfold,  the  Priest  approaches, 
And  lo!  the  sun  is  struggling  with  the  gloom, 
Whose  masses  fill  the  eastern  sky,  and  tints 
Its  edges  with  dull  red: — but  he  will  triumph; 
Bless’d  be  the  omen! 

Me.  God  of  light  and  joy, 

Once  more  delight  us  with  thy  healing  beams ! 

If  I  may  trace  thy  language  in  the  clouds 
That  wait  upon  thy  rising,  help  is  nigh — • 

But  help  achieved  in  blood. 

lo.  Sayst  thou  in  blood  1 

Me.  Yes,  Ion! — why,  he  sickens  at  the  word, 

Spite  of  his  new-born  strength; — the  sights  of  woe 
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That  he  will  seek  have  shed  their  paleness  on  him. 
Has  this  night’s  walk  shown  more  than  common  sorrow  ? 
Io .  I  passed  the  palace  where  the  frantic  king 
Yet  holds  his  crimson  revel,  whence  the  roar 
Of  desperate  mirth  comes  mingling  with  the  sigh 
Of  death-subdued  robustness,  and  the  gleam 
Of  festal  lamps  ’mid  spectral  columns  hung 
Flaunting  o’er  shapes  of  anguish  made  them  ghastlier. 
How  can  I  cease  to  tremble  for  the  sad  ones 
He  mocks — and  him  the  wretchedest  of  all? 

TALFOURD. 


797  The  noble  prince,  pearst  with  the  sodeine  wound, 
Out  of  his  wretched  slumber  hastely  start, 

Whose  strength  now  fayling  straight  he  overthrew. 
When  in  the  fall  his  eyes  even  now  unclosed 
Behelde  the  queene,  and  cryed  to  her  for  helpe ; 

We  then,  alas,  the  ladies,  which  that  time 
Hid  there  attend,  seeing  that  heynous  deede, 

And  hearing  him  oft  call  the  wretched  name 
Of  mother,  and  to  crye  to  her  for  aide, 

Whose  direfull  hand  gave  him  the  mortall  wound, 
Pitying,  alas,  (for  nought  els  could  we  do) 

His  ruthefull  end,  ranne  to  the  wofull  bedde, 
Hispoyled  straight  his  brest  and  all  we  might 
Wiped  in  vaine  with  napkins  next  afc  hand, 

The  sodeine  streames  of  bloud  that  flushed  fast 
Out  of  the  gaping  wound :  O,  what  a  looke ! 

O  what  a  ruthefull  stedfast  eye  me  thought 
He  fixt  upon  my  face,  which  to  my  death 
Will  never  part  from  me,  when  with  a  braide1 
A  deepe  fet2  sigh  he  gave,  and  there withall 
Clasping  his  handes,  to  heaven  he  cast  his  sight, 

And  straight  pale  death  pressing  within  his  face, 

The  flying  ghost  his  mortall  corpes  forsooke. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON. 


1  braide ]  start  or  motion  of  the  head. 


fet]  i.  e.  fetched. 
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798  Thus  while  he  stood ;  the  bull,  who  saw  his  foe, 

His  easier  conquests  proudly  did  forego ; 

And,  making  at  him,  furious  with  a  bound, 

From  his  bent  forehead  aim’d  a  double  wound. 

A  rising  murmur  ran  through  all  the  field, 

And  ev’ry  lady’s  blood  with  fear  was  chill’d : 

Some  shrieked,  while  others  with  more  helpful  care 
Cried  out  aloud,  Beware,  brave  youth,  beware ! 

At  this  he  turn’d,  and  as  the  bull  drew  near, 
Shunn’d  and  received  him  on  his  pointed  spear. 

The  lance  broke  short,  the  beast  then  bellow’d  loud, 
And  his  strong  neck  to  a  new  onset  bow’d. 

Th’  undaunted  youth — 

Then  drew ;  and  from  his  saddle  bending  low, 

Just  where  the  neck  did  to  the  shoulders  grow, 

With  his  full  force  discharg’d  a  deadly  blow. 

Not  heads  of  poppies  (when  they  reap  the  grain) 

Fall  with  more  ease  before  the  lab’ring  swain, 

Than  fell  this  head  ; — 

It  fell  so  quick,  it  did  even  death  prevent, 

And  make  imperfect  bellowings  as  it  went. 

Then  all  the  trumpets  victory  did  sound; 

And  yet  their  clangors  in  our  shouts  were  drown’d. 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


799  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 

He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 

Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy1, 

Lo !  what  befell !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 

And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 

Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss’d  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o’ergrown  with  hair, 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back:  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath’d  itself, 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach’d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly 

1  fancy ]  i.  e.  love. 
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Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink’d  itself, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush:  under  which  bush’s  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  ’tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead: 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

SHAKESPERE. 


800  Elid.  Know  that  thou  stand’st  on  consecrated  ground : 
These  mighty  piles  of  magic-planted  rock, 

Thus  rang’d  in  mystic  order,  mark  the  place 
Where  but  at  times  of  holiest  festival 
The  Druid  leads  his  train.  Aul.  Did.  Where  dwells 
the  seer? 

Vel.  In  yonder  shaggy  cave ;  on  which  the  moon 
Now  sheds  a  side-long  gleam.  His  brotherhood 
Possess  the  neighb’ring  cliffs.  A.  D.  Yet  up  the  hill 
Mine  eye  descries  a  distant  range  of  caves, 

Delved  in  the  ridges  of  the  craggy  steep : 

And  this  way  still  another. 

Elid.  On  the  left 

Reside  the  Sages  skill’d  in  Nature’s  lore : 

The  changeful  universe,  its  numbers,  powers. 

Studious  they  measure,  save  when  meditation 
Gives  place  to  holy  rites :  then  in  the  grove 
Each  hath  his  rank  and  function.  Yonder  grots 
Are  tenanted  by  Bards,  who  nightly  thence, 

Rob’d  in  their  flowing  vests  of  innocent  white, 

Descend,  with  harps  that  glitter  to  the  moon, 

Hymning  immortal  strains.  The  spirits  of  air, 

Of  earth,  of  water,  nay  of  heav’n  itself 
Do  listen  to  their  lay,  and  oft,  ’tis  said, 

In  visible  shapes  dance  they  a  magic  round 
To  the  high  minstrelsy. 


W.  MASON. 
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801  And  whereon  then  shall  be  my  roundelay? 

For  thou  hast  heard  my  store  long  since,  dare  say; 
How  Saturn  did  divide  his  kingdom  tho1, 

To  Jove,  to  Neptune,  and  to  Dis  below; 

How  mighty  men  made  foul  successless  war, 

Against  the  gods,  and  state  of  Jupiter; 

How  Phorcys’ 2  imp,  that  was  so  trick 3  and  fair, 
That  tangled  Neptune  in  her  golden  hair, 

Became  a  Gorgon  for  her  lewd  misdeed, 

A  pretty  fable,  Paris,  for  to  read, 

How  Plato  raught  Queen  Ceres’  daughter  thence, 
And  what  did  follow  of  that  lone  offence ; 

Of  Daphne  turned  into  the  laurel  tree, 

That  shews  a  mirror  of  virginity ; 

How  fair  Narcissus,  tooting4  on  his  shade, 

Beproves  disdain,  and  tells  how  form  doth  vade5; 
Plow  cunning  Philomela’s  needle  tells, 

What  force  in  love,  what  wit  in  sorrow  dwells ; 
What  pains  unhappy  souls  abide  in  hell, 

They  say  because  on  earth  they  liv’d  not  well ; 
Ixion’s  wheel,  proud  Tantal’s  pining  woe, 

Promethus’  torment  and  a  many  moe 9 ; 

How  Danaus’  daughters  ply  their  endless  task ; 

What  toil  the  toil  of  Sisyphus  doth  ask. 

GEORGE  PEELE. 


802  Behold,  the  world 

Bests,  and  her  tired  inhabitants  have  paused 
From  trouble  and  turmoil.  The  widow  now 
Has  ceased  to  weep,  and  her  twin  orphans  lie 
Locked  in  each  arm,  partakers  of  her  rest. 

The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  woes; 

The  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless, 

His  griefs  unshared.  The  mother  tends  no  more 

1  tho]  i.  e.  then,  of  old. 

2  Phorcys ’  imp]  i.  e.  Phorcys*  offspring,  viz.  Medusa. 

3  trick]  i.  e.  neat,  elegant.  4  tooting]  i.  e.  poring,  eagerly  gazing. 

6  vade]  i.  q.  fade.  6  moe]  i.  q.  more. 
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Her  daughter’s  dying  slumbers,  but  surprised 
With  heaviness  and  sunk  upon  her  couch, 

Dreams  of  her  bridals.  E’en  the  hectic,  lulled 
On  Death’s  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  visions  wrapped, 
Crowning  with  Hope’s  bland  wreath  his  shuddering  nurse, 
Poor  victim  !  smiles.  Silence  and  deep  repose 
Reign  o’er  the  nations ;  and  the  warning  voice 
Of  Nature  utters  audibly  within 
The  general  moral;  tells  us,  that  repose, 

Deathlike  as  this,  but  of  far  longer  span, 

Is  coming  on  us;  that  the  weary  crowds, 

Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm, 

Shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapped  around 
With  grave  clothes. 

KIRKE  WHITE. 


803  Ach.  What  mean  these  fellows?  Know  they  not 
Achilles  1 

Pa.  They  pass  by  strangely :  they  were  us’d  to  bend, 

To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 

To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us’d  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Ach.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  1 

’Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too.  What  the  declin’d  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 

As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 

Hath  any  honour  ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 

Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  lean’d  on  them  as  slippery  too, 

Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.  But  ’tis  not  so  with  me: 

Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
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Save  these  men’s  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given. 

SHAKESPERE. 


804  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok’d  humour  of  your  idleness : 

Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun; 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 

That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 

Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wander’d  at, 

By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work; 

But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish’d-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 

And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men’s  hopes 1 ; 

And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 

My  reformation,  glittering  o’er  my  fault, 

Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

I’ll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

SHAKESPERE. 


805  My  Mother  Earth! 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful?  I  cannot  love  ye. 

And  thou,  the  bright  Eye  of  the  universe, 

That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 

Art  a  delight — thou  shin’st  not  on  my  heart. 

And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 

1  hopes ]  i.  q.  expectations. 
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I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent’s  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance,  when  a  leap, 

A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom’s  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause? 

I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge; 

I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede; 

And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm; 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul’s  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil.  Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 

Well  may’st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey  and  gorge  thine  eaglets. 

BYRON. 


806  Pat.  Speak  but  the  word  at  once,  the  blow  shall  follow. 
I  will  abet  your  majesty  in  all, 

So  it  be  sudden.  Whatsoe’er  is  fear’d 
In  states  is  dangerous.  The  man  is  bold, 

His  friends  are  many ;  and  it  were  not  safe 
To  warn  him  retribution  is  at  hand. 

Pic.  That  is  my  fear :  for  he  is  not  like  all. 

There  is  a  desperate  carelessness  of  life 
In  him  which  oft  secures  it  when  most  menaced. 
Pat.  His  friends  are  not  as  he  is.  Him  removed, 

They  straight  are  nothing. 

Pic.  How  canst  thou  divide  them  ? 

Pat.  My  liege,  ’twere  easy,  as  I  said,  if  sudden. 

But  let  a  rumour  of  our  aim  go  forth, 

And  him  made  desperate  at  the  head  of  friends 
Whom  he  knows  well  the  art,  when  at  their  head, 
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To  keep  as  firm  as  rocks,  whom  else  each  wind 
Would  shake  adrift  like  waves — this  suffered,  sire, 

I  answer  not  for  what  might  then  betide. 

Know  you  not  there  are  maladies  in  men 
Which  in  their  rise  were  easy  to  be  cured 
Were  they  but  known;  whereof  when  clear  become 
The  diagnostics,  difficult  is  the  cure? 

For  treason  timely  treatment. 

H.  TAYLOE. 


Since  Egypt’s  plagues  did  never  rage  disease 
So  sore  and  so  invincible  by  art, 

So  varied  in  its  forms  and  in  its  signs 

So  unintelligibly  strange:  in  some 

The  fever  keeps  its  course  from  first  to  last ; 

In  others  intermits :  here  suddenly 

The  patient’s  head  is  seiz’d  with  racking  pains; 

The  intervals  of  pain,  if  such  there  be, 

Afford  him  no  repose,  but  he  is  still 
Dejected,  restless,  of  a  hopeless  mind, 

Indifferent  to  all  incidents  and  objects, 

Or  in  his  understanding  too  confused 
To  see  or  apprehend  them:  first  the  face 
Is  red  and  flush’d,  with  large  and  fiery  eyes ; 

Then  is  it  dropsical  and  deathly  pale. 

Sometimes  such  shudderings  seize  upon  the  frame 
That  the  bed  shakes  beneath  it,  and  with  that 
The  breath  is  check’d  with  sobbings  as  from  colds ; 
Then  comes  a  thick  dark  crust  upon  the  lips, 

And  tongue,  and  teeth;  the  fatal  hiccough  next. 
Some  die  in  struggles  and  strong  agonies ; 

Some  in  a  lethargy;  whilst  others  wake 
A3  from  a  dream,  shake  off  the  fit,  look  round, 
And  with  collected  senses  and  calm  speech 
Tell  the  by-standers  that  their  hour  is  come. 

H.  TAYLOR. 


PROF. OF  POETRVc 
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808  Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  bow  to  thrive, 

That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 

Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 

Nor  thrust  vourself  on  all  societies, 

Till  men’s  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 

Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 

Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery*,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it, 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 

Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 

I’d  ha’  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 

Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat; 

But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 

As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still, 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 

Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow’d  thing, 

From  dead  mens  dust,  and  bones;  and  none  of  yours, 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

_  BEN  JONSON. 

809  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 

The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors, 

Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 

The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 

To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish’d  stock : 

Whiles  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 

.  Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country’s  good, 

The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 

Her  face  defac’d  with  scars  of  infamy, 

Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 

And  almost  shoulder’d2  in  the  swallowing  gulf 

1  bravery]  i.  q.  finery,  ostentatious  display. 

2  shoulder’d]  i.  e.  forcibly  thrust. 
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Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 

Which  to  recure1,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 

Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 

Or  lowly  factor  for  another’s  gain: 

But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 

Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 

For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens, 

Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 

And  by  their  vehement  instigation, 

In  this  just  suit  came  I  to  move  your  grace. 

SHAKESPERE. 


810  Ch.  1.  Madam,  forbear,  suppress  this  headstrong  rage. 
Gis.  Maidens,  forbear  your  comfortable  words. 

Ch.  2.  O  worthy  Queen,  rashness  doth  overthrow 
The  author  of  his  resolution. 

G.  Where  hope  of  help  is  lost,  what  booteth  fear  2 
Ch.  3.  Fear  will  avoid  the  sting  of  infamy. 

G.  May  good  or  bad  reports  delight  the  dead  ? 

Ch.  4.  If  of  the  living  yet  the  dead  have  care. 

G.  An  easy  grief  by  counsel  may  be  cured. 

Ch.  1.  But  headstrong  mischiefs  princes  should  avoid. 

G.  In  headlong  griefs  and  cases  desperate  1 
Ch.  2.  Call  to  your  mind,  Gismund,  you  are  the  Queen. 

G.  Unhappy  widow,  wife,  and  paramour. 

Ch.  3.  Think  on  the  king.  G.  The  king,  the  tyrant  king  ? 
Ch.  4.  Your  father.  G.  Yes,  the  murderer  of  my  love. 

Ch.  4.  His  force.  G.  The  dead  fear  not  the  force  of  men. 
Ch.  1.  His  care  and  grief.  G.  That  neither  car’d  for  me 
Nor  grieved  at  the  murder  of  my  love. 

My  mind  is  settled;  you,  with  these  vain  words, 
Withhold  me  but  too  long  from  my  desire. 

Depart  ye  to  my  chamber. 

R.  WILMOT. 

1  recure]  i.  e.  recover. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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811  Aum.  How  brooks  your  grace  the  air, 

After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas? 

K.R.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well;  I  weep  for  joy, 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 

Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses’  hoofs 
A3  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meeting 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 

And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 

Peed  not  thy  sovereign’s  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 

Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 

And  heavy- gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way; 

Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 

Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 

Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 

And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign’s  enemies. — 

Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 

This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion’s  arms. 

SHAKESPERE. 


812  Tir.  Choose  the  darkest  part  o’  the  grove, 
Such  as  ghosts  at  noon-day  love. 

Dig  a  trench,  and  dig  it  nigh 
Where  the  bones  of  Laius  lie; 

Altars  raised  of  turf  or  stone, 

Will  th’  infernal  pow’rs  have  none. 
Answer  me,  if  this  be  done  ? 

All.  Pr.  ’Tis  done. 

Tir.  Is  the  sacrifice  made  fit? 

Draw  her  backward  to  the  pit; 
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Draw  the  barren  heifer  back; 

Barren  let  her  be,  and  black. 

Cut  the  curled  hair  that  grows 
Full  betwixt  her  horns  and  brows; 

And  turn  your  faces  from  the  sun: 

Answer  me,  if  this  be  done? 

All.  Pr.  ’Tis  done. 

Tir.  Pour  in  blood,  and  blood-like  wine, 

To  Mother  Earth  and  Proserpine: 

Mingle  milk  into  the  stream; 

Feast  the  ghosts  that  love  the  steam: 

Snatch  a  brand  from  funeral  pile ; 

Toss  it  in,  to  make  ’em  boil: 

And  turn  your  faces  from  the  sun; 

Answer  me,  if  this  be  done? 

AU.  Pr.  ’Tis  done. 

DRYDEtf. 


813  Ma.  Time,  since  Man  first  drew  breath,  has  never  moved 
With  such  a  weight  upon  his  wings  as  now; 

But  they  will  soon  be  lightened.  Os.  Ay,  look  up — 
Cast  round  you  your  mind’s  eye,  and  you  will  learn 
Fortitude  is  the  child  of  Enterprise  : 

Great  actions  move  our  admiration,  chiefly 
Because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  suffer  greatly.  Ma.  Very  true. 

Os.  Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow, 

The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that — 

’Tis  done,  and  in  the  after  vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed: 

Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark, 

And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity. 

Ma.  Truth — and  I  feel  it.  Os.  What !  if  you  had  bid 
Eternal  farewell  to  unmingled  joy 
And  the  light  dancing  of  the  thoughtless  heart ; 

It  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little  fit 

For  such  a  world  as  this.  The  wise  abjure 

All  thoughts  whose  idle  composition  lives 
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In  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  pain. 

— I  see  I  have  disturbed  you.  Ma .  By  no  means. 
Os.  Compassion !  pity !  pride  can  do  without  them ; 
And  what  if  you  should  never  know  them  more ! — 
He  is  a  puny  soul  who,  feeling  pain, 

Finds  ease  because  another  feels  it  too. 

WORDSWORTH. 


814  To  bid  you  fight  is  needless;  ye  are  Homans, 

The  name  will  fight  itself :  to  tell  ye  who 
You  go  to  fight  against,  his  power,  and  nature, 

But  loss  of  time ;  ye  know  it,  know  it  poor, 

And  oft  have  made  it  so :  to  tell  ye  further, 

His  body  shows  more  dreadful  than  it  has  done, 

To  him  that  fears  less  possible  to  deal  with, 

Is  but  to  stick  more  honour  on  your  actions, 

Load  ye  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  memories 
Tie  never-dying  Time  and  Fortune  constant. 

Go  on  in  full  assurance :  draw  your  swords 
As  daring  and  as  confident  as  justice ; 

The  gods  of  Home  fight  for  ye ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 
Pitch’d  on  the  topless 1  Apennine,  and  blows 
To  all  the  under-world,  all  nations,  the  seas, 

And  unfrequented  deserts  where  the  snow  dwells; 
Wakens  the  ruin’d  monuments,  and  there, 

Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  sleep  is, 
Informs  against  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues. 

Go  on,  I  say;  valiant  and  wise  rule  Heaven, 

And  all  the  great  aspects  attend  ’em :  do  but  blow 
Upon  this  enemy,  who,  but  that  we  want  foes, 

Cannot  deserve  that  name ;  and  like  a  mist, 

A  lazy  fog,  before  your  burning  valours 
You’ll  find  him  fly  to  nothing.  This  is  all: 

We  have  swords,  and  are  the  sons  of  ancient  Bomans, 
Heirs  to  their  endless  valours :  fight  and  conquer  ! 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


1  topless ]  i.  e.  supreme. 
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815  And  now  went  forth  the  Morn, 

Such  as  in  highest  Heaven  arrayed  in  gold, 
Empyreal:  from  before  her  vanished  Night, 

Shot  through  with  orient  beams:  when  all  the  plain 
Cover’d  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view: 

War  he  perceived,  war  in  procinct;  and  found 
Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought 
To  haye  reported:  gladly  then  he  mixed 
Among  those  friendly  Powers,  who  him  received 
With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one, 

That  of  so  many  myriads  fallen,  yet  one 
Return’d  not  lost.  On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ;  from  whence  a  voice, 
Erom  midst  a  golden  cloud,  thus  mild  was  heard: 

Servant  of  God,  well  done :  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms: 

And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence;  for  this  was  all  thy  care, 

To  stand  approv’d  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judg’d  thee  perverse. 

MILTON. 


816  Though  swoll’n  with  sighs  my  heart  for  sorrow  burst, 
And  tongue  with  tears  and  plaints  be  choked  up, 

Yet  will  I  furrow  forth,  with  forced  breath, 

A  speedy  passage  to  my  pensive  speech. 

Our  consul  Marius,  worthy  soldiers,  • 

Of  late  within  a  pleasant  plot  of  ground, 

Sat  down  for  pleasure  near  a  crystal  spring, 
Accompanied  with  many  lords  of  Rome. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  on  the  spreading  trees 
The  frolic  citizens  of  forest  sung 
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Their  lays  and  merry  notes  on  perching  boughs  ; 
When  suddenly  appeared  in  the  east, 

Seven  mighty  eagles  with  their  talons  fierce, 

Who  waving  oft  about  our  consul’s  head, 

At  last  with  hideous  cry  did  soar  away. 

When  suddenly  old  Marius  aghast, 

With  reverend  smile,  determin’d  with  a  sigh 
The  doubtful  silence  of  the  standers  by. 

Romans  (said  he),  old  Marius  now  must  die: 

These  seven  fair  eagles,  birds  of  mighty  Jove, 

That  on  my  birth-day  on  my  cradle  sat, 

Now  at  my  last  day  arm  me  to  ray  death, 

And  lo,  I  feel  the  deadly  pangs  approach. 

What  should  I  more?  In  brief,  with  many  prayers 
For  Rome,  his  son,  his  goods  and  lands  dispos’d, 

Our  worthy  consul  to  our  wonder  died. 

T.  LODGE. 


817  Lov.  So  help  me,  Love,  and  my  good  sword  at  need, 
It  is  the  greatest  virtue,  and  the  safety 
Of  all  mankind,  the  object  of  its  danger 
A  certain  mean  ’twixt  fear  and  confidence: 

No  inconsiderate  rashness,  or  vain  appetite 
Of  false  encount’ring  formidable  things; 

But  a  true  science  of  distinguishing 

What’s  good  or  evil.  It  springs  out  of  reason, 

And  intends  to  perfect  honesty;  the  scope 
Is  always  honour,  and  the  public  good: 

It  is  no  valour  for  a  private  cause. 

Bea.  No?  not  for  reputation? 

Lov.  That ’s  man’s  idol, 

Set  up  ’gainst  God,  the  maker  of  all  laws, 

Who  hath  commanded  us  we  should  not  kill; 

And  yet  we  say,  we  must  for  reputation. 

What  honest  man  can  either  fear  his  own, 

Or  else  will  hurt  another’s  reputation  ? 

Fear  to  do  base,  unworthy  things,  is  valour: 

If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them 
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Is  valour  too.  The  office  of  a  man 
That’s  truly  valiant,  is  considerable 
Three  ways:  the  first  is  in  respect  of  matter, 
Which  still  is  in  danger;  in  respect  of  form, 
Wherein  he  must  preserve  his  dignity; 

And  in  the  end,  which  must  be  ever  lawful. 

BEN  JONSON. 


Hunting  the  buck, 

I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain’s  side, 

Of  which  he  borrow’d  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 

A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 

Of  many  several  flowers  bred  in  the  vale, 

Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me;  but  ever  when  he  turn’d 
His  tender  eyes  upon  ’em,  he  would  weep, 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  ’em  grow  again. 

Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask’d  him  all  his  story: 

He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 

Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 

Which  gave  him  roots;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses;  and  the  sun, 
Which  still,  he  thanked  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country-people  hold, 

Did  signify,  and  how  all,  order’d  thus, 

Express’d  his  grief :  and,  to  my  thoughts,  did  read 

The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country-art 

That  could  be  wish’d:  so  that  methought  I  could 

Have  studied  it.  I  gladly  entertain’d 

Him  who  was  as  glad  to  follow:  and  have  got 

The  trustiest,  loving’st  and  the  gentlest  boy, 

That  ever  master  kept. 
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819  Peace,  Brother;  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils ; 

For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 
"What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid? 

Or  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear. 

How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion ! 

I  do  not  think  my  Sister  so  to  seek, 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  Virtue’s  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not,) 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Where  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  And  Wisdom’s  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude; 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all-to1  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair’d. 

He,  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i’  the  center,  and  enjoy  bright  day; 

But  he,  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

MILTON. 


820  I  no  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests: 

What  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate 
Stand  sheltered  by  a  father’s  hoary  hair? 

What  if  ’tis  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 
Who  tortures  them  and  triumphs?  What,  if  we, 
The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  his  own  flesh, 

His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
To  love  and  shelter?  Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world? 

1  all-to\  i.  e.  entirely.  Comp.  Judges  ix.  53:  Part  I.  p.  53,  1.  8. 
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Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  mnst  have  blotted  out 
First  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child’s  prone  mind, 
Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear !  Oh,  think ! 

I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred  hand 
Which  crushed  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its  stroke 
Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement! 

Have  excused  much,  doubted;  and  when  no  doubt 
Remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and  tears, 
To  soften  him;  and  when  this  could  not  be, 

I  have  knelt  down  through  the  long  sleepless  nights, 
And  lifted  up  to  God,  the  father  of  all, 

Passionate  prayers;  and  when  these  were  not  heard, 
I  have  still  borne : — until  I  meet  you  here, 

Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  brothers’  deaths.  Two  yet  remain, 

His  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not, 

Ye  soon  may  share  such  merriment  again 
As  fathers  make  over  their  children’s  graves. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


Ch.  But  tell  us  why  thou  fledst?  Arv.  I  fled  not, 
Druid  ! 

By  the  great  Gods  I  fled  not !  Save  to  stop 
Our  dastard  troops,  that  basely  turn’d  their  backs. 

I  stopt,  I  rallied  them,  when  lo  a  shaft 
Of  random  cast  did  level  me  with  earth, 

Where  pale  and  senseless,  as  the  slain  around  me, 

I  lay  till  midnight :  Then,  as  from  long  trance 

Awoke,  I  crawl’d  upon  my  feeble  limbs 

To  a  lone  cottage,  where  a  pitying  hind 

Lodg’d  me  and  nourish’d  me.  My  strength  repair’d, 

It  boots  not  that  I  tell,  what  humble  arts 
Compell’d  I  us’d  to  screen  me  from  the  foe. 

How  now  a  peasant  from  a  beggarly  scrip 
I  sold  cheap  food  to  slaves,  that  nam’d  the  price, 

Nor  after  gave  it.  Now  a  minstrel  poor 
With  ill-tun’d  harp,  and  uncouth  descant  shrill 
I  ply’d  a  thriftless  trade,  and  by  such  shifts 
Did  win  obscurity  to  shroud  my  name. 
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At  length  to  other  conquests  in  the  north 
Ostorius  led  his  legions:  Safer  now, 

Yet  not  secure,  I  to  some  valiant  chiefs, 

Whom  war  had  spar’d,  discover’d  what  I  was ; 

And  with  them  plann’d,  how  surest  we  might  draw 
Our  scattered  forces  to  some  rocky  fastness 
In  rough  Caernarvon,  there  to  breathe  in  freedom, 

If  not  with  brave  incursion  to  oppress 
The  thinly-stationed  foe.  And  soon  our  art 
So  well  avail’d,  that  now  at  Snowdon’s  foot 
Full  twenty  troops  of  hardy  veterans  wait 
To  call  my  sire  their  leader. 

W.  MASON. 


822  Ch.  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom! 

With  garments  deeply  dyed  from  Botsra? 

This,  that  is  magnificent  in  his  apparel, 

Marching  on  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength? 

Me.  I,  who  publish  righteousness  and  am  mighty  to  save. 

Ch.  Wherefore  is  thy  apparel  red, 

And  thy  garments  as  of  one  that  treadeth  the  wine-vat ! 
Me.  I  have  trodden  the  vat  alone: 

And  of  the  people  there  was  not  a  man  with  me : 

I  trod  them  in  mine  anger, 

And  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  upon  my  garments; 
For  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart, 

And  the  year  of  my  redeemed  was  come. 

I  looked,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help ; 

Therefore  mine  own  arm  wrought  salvation  for  me, 
And  mine  indignation  itself  sustained  me. 

Ch.  Strengthen  ye  the  feeble  hands, 

And  confirm  ye  the  tottering  knees. 

Say  ye  to  the  faint-hearted,  be  ye  strong; 

Fear  ye  not;  behold  your  God! 

He  himself  will  come  and  will  deliver  you. 

Then  shall  be  unclosed  the  eves  of  the  blind; 

_  v  / 

The  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  opened ; 

Then  shall  the  lame  bound  like  a  hart, 
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And  the  tongne  of  the  dumb  shall  sing. 

For  in  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters, 
And  torrents  in  the  desert : 

And  in  the  haunt  of  the  dragon  shall  spring  forth 
The  grass  with  the  reed  and  the  bulrush. 


823  Wul.  I  bid  her  be  resolved, 

Her  choice  now  planted,  forth  of  it  to  bring 
The  fruits  of  constancy:  for  constancy 
On  all  things  works  for  good :  the  barren  breeds, 
The  fluent  stops,  the  fugitive  is  fixed 
By  constancy.  I  told  you,  did  I  not, 

The  story  of  the  wind,  how  he  himself, 

The  desultory  wind,  was  wrought  upon? 

Osc.  Yes,  Sir:  you  told  it  twice. 

Wul.  The  tale  was  this: 

The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 
Through  the  waste  region,  felt  himself  at  fault, 
Wanting  a  voice:  and  suddenly  to  earth 
Descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop, 

Where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind, 
He  wooed  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 
First  he  besought  the  ash:  the  voice  she  lent 
Fitfully  with  a  free  and  lasting  change, 

Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties : 

The  aspen  next:  a  fluttered  frivolous  twitter 
Was  her  sole  tribute:  from  the  willow  came, 

So  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  out, 

A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note 
Was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy:  lastly  the  pine 
Did  he  solicit,  and  from  her  he  drew 
A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 

That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 
A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean-cave 
Where  he  was  born. 


H.  TAYLOR. 
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824  Bern.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge, 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac’d : 

And  may,  for  aught  thou  know’st,  affected  be. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over  ween  in  all; 

And  so  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 

’Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two, 

Makes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate : 

I  am  as  able  and  as  fit,  as  thou, 

To  serve  and  to  deserve  my  mistress’  grace; 

And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 

And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia’s  love. 

Aar.  Clubs,  clubs!  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the  peace. 
Why,  how  now,  lords  1 

So  near  the  emperor’s  palace  dare  you  draw, 

And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 

Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge; 

I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold, 

The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns; 

Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more, 

Be  so  dishonour’d  in  the  court  of  Borne. 

For  shame  !  put  up. 

Bern.  Not  I:  till  I  have  sheath’d 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withall, 

Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat, 
That  he  hath  breath’d  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepar’d  and  full  resolv’d, 

Foul  spoken  coward!  that  thunder’ st  with  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar’st  perform. 

SHAKESPERE. 


825  There  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when  his  life 
Was  closing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate 
Toils  long  and  hard. — The  warrior  will  report 
Of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in  the  field, 
And  blast  of  trumpets.  He  who  hath  been  doomed 
To  bow  his  forehead  in  the  courts  of  kings, 

Will  tell  of  fraud  and  never-ceasing  hate, 

Envy  and  heart-inquietude,  derived 
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From  intricate  cabals  of  treacherous  friends. 

I,  who  on  shipboard  lived  from  earliest  youth, 

Could  represent  the  countenance  horrible 
Of  the  vexed  waters,  and  the  indignant  rage 
Of  Auster  and  Bootes.  Fifty  years 
Over  the  well-steered  galleys  did  I  rule : — 

From  huge  Pelorus  to  the  Atlantic  pillars, 

Bases  no  mountain  to  mine  eyes  unknown ; 

And  the  broad  gulfs  I  traversed  oft  and  oft. 

Of  every  cloud  which  in  the  heavens  might  stir 
I  knew  the  force;  and  hence  the  rough  sea’s  pride 
Availed  not  to  my  Vessel’s  overthrow. 

What  noble  pomp  and  frequent  have  not  I 
On  regal  decks  beheld !  yet  in  the  end 
I  learned  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalise  the  lofty  and  the  low. 

We  sail  the  sea  of  life — a  Calm  One  finds, 

And  One  a  Tempest — and,  the  voyage  o’er, 

Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 

WORDSWORTH. 


826  M.  Up,  man,  the  sun  shines  on  thee. 

HA.  Let  it  shine. 

I  am  no  mote  to  play  in ’t,  as  great  men  are. 

M.  Callest  thou  men  great  in  state,  motes  in  the  sun  ? 
They  say  so  that  would  have  thee  freeze  in  shades. 
*  *  *  Do  thou  but  bring 

Light  to  the  banquet  Fortune  sets  before  thee, 
And  thou  wilt  loathe  lean  darkness  like  thy  death. 
Who  would  believe  thy  metal  could  let  sloth 
Bust  and  consume  it  ?  If  Themistocles 
Had  liv’d  obscur’d  thus  in  th’  Athenian  state, 
Xerxes  had  made  both  him  and  it  his  slaves. 

If  brave  Camillus  had  lurk’d  so  in  Borne, 

He  had  not  five  times  been  dictator  there, 

Nor  four  times  triumph’d.  If  Epaminondas 
(Who  liv’d  twice  twenty  years  obscur’d  in  Thebes) 
Had  liv’d  so  still,  he  had  been  still  unnam’d, 
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And  paid  his  country  nor  himself  their  right ; 

But  putting  forth  his  strength,  he  rescu’d  both 
From  imminent  ruin ;  and,  like  burnish’d  steel, 

After  long  use,  he  shin’d  j  for  as  the  light 
Not  only  serves  to  show,  but  render  us 
Mutually  profitable ;  so  our  lives 
In  acts  exemplary,  not  only  win 
Ourselves  good  names,  but  do  to  others  give 
Matter  for  virtuous  deeds,  by  which  we  live. 

D'A.  What  would  you  wish  me1?  M.  Leave  the  troubled 
streams, 

And  live  where  thrivers  do,  at  the  well-head. 

GEO.  CHAPMAN. 


827  0  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nemesis  ! 

Whom,  self-conceiving,  in  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Chaos  blackest  Night  long  labouring  bore, 

When  the  stern  Destinies,  her  elder  brood, 

And  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  monstrous  birth 
Leapt  shuddering !  haunt  his  slumbers,  Nemesis ! 
Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart, 

Till  helpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandoned  wretch, 

He  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  unfathomed  deep  . 

To  hide  him  from  thy  fury.  How  the  sea 
Far  distant  glitters  as  the  sunbeams  smile 
And  gaily  wanton  o’er  its  heaving  breast ! 

Phoebus  shines  forth,  nor  wears  one  cloud  to  mourn 
His  votary’s  sorrows.  God  of  day,  shine  on  1 
By  men  despised,  forsaken  by  the  Gods, 

I  supplicate  no  more.  How  many  a  day, 

O  pleasant  Lesbos,  in  thy  secret  streams 
Delighted  have  I  plunged,  from  the  hot  sun 
Screened  by  the  o’erarching  grove’s  delightful  shade, 
And  pillowed  on  the  waters.  Now  the  waves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose.  Tremendous  height ! 

Scarce  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.  Hark  1  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Boars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  called 
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Its  long  reluctant  victim !  I  will  come. 

One  leap,  and  all  is  over.  The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  Apathy’s  dead  calm, 

W elcome  alike  to  me.  Away,  vain  fears ! 

R.  SOUTHEY. 


828  When  gredy  lust  in  royall  seate  to  reigne 
Hath  reft  all  care  of  goddes  and  eke  of  men, 

And  cruell  hart,  wrath,  treason  and  disdaine, 

Within  ambicious  brest  are  lodged ;  then 
Beholde  how  mischiefe  wide  her  selfe  displayes, 

And  with  the  brother’s  hand  the  brother  slayes. 

When  bloud  thus  shed  doth  staine  the  heavens  face, 
Crying  to  J ove  for  vengeance  of  the  deede, 

The  mightie  God  even  moveth  from  his  place 
With  wrath  to  wreke,  then  sendes  he  forth  with  spede 
The  dreadfull  furies,  daughters  of  the  night, 

With  serpent es  girt,  carying  the  whip  of  ire,y~ 

With  heare  of  stinging  snakes,  and  shining  bright 
With  flames  and  bloud,  and  with  a  brand  of  fire ; 
These  for  revenge  of  wretched  murder  done, 

Do  make  the  mother  kill  her  onely  sonne. 

Bloud  asketh  bloud,  and  death  must  death  requite : 
Jove  by  his  just  and  everlasting  dome 
Justly  hath  ever  so  requited  it. 

This  times  before  recorde,  and  times  to  come 
Shall  finde  it  true,  and  so  dooth  present  proofe 
Present  before  our  eies  for  our  behoofe. 

O  happie  wight  that  suffres  not  the  snare 
Of  murderous  minde  to  tangle  him  in  bloud ! 

And  happy  he  that  can  in  time  beware 
By  others  harmes,  and  turne  it  to  his  good : 

But  wo  to  him  that  fearing  not  to  offend, 

Doth  serve  his  lust,  and  will  not  see  the  end. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON. 
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829  He1  was  a  man  most  like  to  virtue;  In  all, 

And  every  action,  nearer  to  the  gods, 

Than  men,  in  nature ;  of  a  body  as  fair 
As  was  his  mind;  and  no  less  reverend 
In  face,  than  fame :  he  could  so  use  his  state, 
Tempering  his  greatness  with  his  gravity, 

As  it  avoided  all  self-love  in  him, 

And  spight  in  others.  What  his  funerals  lack’d 
In  images  and  pomp,  they  had  supply’d 
With  honourable  sorrow,  soldiers’  sadness, 

A  kind  of  silent  mourning,  such  as  men 
(Who  know  no  tears,  but  from  their  captives)  use 
To  shew  in  so  great  losses.  Arr.  I  am  sure 
He  was  too  great  for  us,  and  that  they  knew 
Who  did  remove  him  hence.  Sab.  When  men  grow  fast 
Honour’d  and  lov’d,  there  is  a  trick  in  state 
(Which  jealous  princes  never  fail  to  use) 

How  to  decline  that  growth,  with  fair  pretext, 

And  honourable  colours  of  employment, 

Either  by  embassy,  the  war,  or  such, 

To  shift  them  forth  into  another  air, 

Where  they  may  purge,  and  lessen;  so  was  he; 

And  had  his  seconds  there,  sent  by  Tiberius, 

And  his  more  subtle  dam,  to  discontent  him; 

To  breed,  and  cherish  mutinies;  detract 
His  greatest  actions;  give  audacious  check 
To  his  commands;  and  work  to  put  him  out 
In  open  act  of  treason.  All  which  snares 
When  his  wise  cares  prevented,  a  fine  poison 
Was  thought  on,  to  mature  their  practices. 

BEN  JONSON. 


830  Tor.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay  his  breast; 

So  says  the  bond: — doth  it  not,  noble  judge? — 
Nearest  his  heart:  those  are  the  very  words. 
Por.  It  is  so.  Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 


1  sc.  Germanicus. 
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Shy.  I  have  them  ready* 

For.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 

For.  It  is  not  so  express’d;  But  what  of  that? 

’Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  ’tis  not  in  the  bond. 

For.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say? 

Ant.  But  little :  I  am  arm’d  and  well  prepar’d. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 

For  herein  fortune  shews  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 

An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  miserv  doth  she  cut  me  off 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife: 

Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio’s  end, 

Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death; 

And  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 

SHAKESPERE. 


831  Thrice  she  assay’d  with  flattering  prayers  and  sighs, 
And  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  from  me 
My  capital  secret,  in  what  part  my  strength 
Lay  stor’d,  in  what  part  summ’d,  that  she  might  know : 
Thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  turn’d  to  sport 
Her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 
How  openly  and  with  what  impudence 
She  purpos’d  to  betray  me,  and  (which  was  worse 
Than  undissembled  hate)  with  what  contempt 
She  sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself : 

Yet  the  fourth  time,  when  mustering  all  her  wiles 
With  blandish’d  parlies,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceas’d  not,  day  nor  night, 

To  storm  me  overwatch’d  and  wearied  out. 


FOL.  SILV.  11. 
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At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 

I  yielded,  and  unlock’d  her  all  my  heart, 

Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well-resolv’d, 

Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares : 

But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yok’d 
Her  bond-slave  :  0  indignity,  O  blot 
To  honour  and  religion !  servile  mind 
Rewarded  well  with  servile  punishment ! 

The  base  degree  to  which  I  now  am  fallen, 

These  rags,  this  grinding,  is  not  yet  so  base 
As  was  my  former  servitude,  ignoble, 

TJnmanly,  ignominious,  infamous, 

True  slavery,  and  that  blindness  worse  than  this, 
That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  serv’d. 

MILTON. 


832  I  call’d  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune ; 

I  called  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 

The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was, 

The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant, 

One  heav’d  a  high,  to  be  hurl’d  down  below : 

A  mother  only  mock’d  with  two  fair  babes ; 

A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 

A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 

A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 

Where  is  thy  husband  now1?  where  be  thy  brothers? 
Where  be  thy  two  sons?  wherein  dost  thou  joy? 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says,  God  save  the  queen? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter’d  thee? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow’d  thee? 
Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 

For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name; 

For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues; 

For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown’d  with  care : 

For  one  that  scorn’d  at  me,  now  scorn’d  of  me; 

For  one  being  fear’d  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 
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For  one  commanding  all,  obey’d  of  none. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  whirl’d  about, 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wast, 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

SHAKES  PERE. 


833  Leicester,  if  gentle  words  might  comfort  me, 

Thy  speeches  long  ago  had  eas’d  my  sorrows, 

For  kind  and  loving  hast  thou  always  been. 

The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allay’d ; 

But  not  of  kings.  The  forest  deer,  being  struck. 
Buns  to  an  herb  that  closeth  up  the  wounds; 

But  when  the  imperial  lion’s  flesh  is  gor’d, 

He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw, 

And,  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 
Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  to  the  air. 

And  so  it  fares  with  me,  ... 

For  such  outrageous  passions  cloy  my  soul, 

As  with  the  wings  of  rancour  and  disdain, 

Full  oft  am  I  soaring  up  to  heaven, 

To  plain1  me  to  the  gods  against  them  both. 

But  when  I  call  to  mind  I  am  a  king, 

Methinks  I  should  revenge  me  of  the  wrongs 
That  Mortimer  and  Isabel  have  done. 

But  what  are  kings,  when  regiment2  is  gone, 

But  perfect  shadows  in  a  sunshine  day? 

My  nobles  rule ;  I  bear  the  name  of  king : 

I  wear  the  crown;  but  am  control! d  by  them, 

By  Mortimer  and  my  unconstant  queen, 

Who  spots  my  nuptial  bed  with  infamy; 

Whilst  I  am  lodg’d  within  this  cave  of  care, 

Where  sorrow  at  my  elbow  still  attends, 

To  company  my  heart  with  sad  laments, 

That  bleeds  within  me  for  this  strange  exchange. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

1  j plain ]  i.  q.  complain.  2  regiment]  i.  e.  government. 
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834  But  give  me  leave  to  offer  to  your  memory 
Another  service,  and  reduce1  your  thoughts 
To  Aulis,  when  our  army  shipp’d,  and  big 
With  our  desires  for  Troy,  for  want  of  wind 
Were  lock’d  in  the  Eubcean  bay  at  anchor; 

When  the  oracle  consulted  gave  no  hope 
Of  the  least  breath  of  heaven  or  gentle  gale 
To  be  expected,  till  Diana’s  anger 
Were  first  appeas’d  by  Iphigenia’s  blood ; — 

I  melt  with  the  remembrance,  and  I  could 
Accuse  my  faith,  but  that  the  public  interest 
And  all  your  honours,  armed  me  to  persuade 
Nature  against  the  stream  of  her  own  happiness; — 
There  stands  the  tear-drowned  father,  Agamemnon : 
Ask  his  vex’d  soul,  (and  let  me  beg  his  pardon,) 

How  I  did  work  upon  his  murmuring  heart, 

Divided  ’twixt  a  father  and  his  country, 

To  give  his  child  up  to  the  bleeding  altar; 

Whose  drops,  too  precious  to  enrich  the  earth, 

The  goddess  (hid  within  a  cloud)  drank  up, 

And  snatch’d  her  soul ;  whose  brighter  substance  made 
One  of  the  fairest  stars  that  deck  yon  canopy. 

Had  Ajax  been  employ’d  to  have  wrought  Atrides, 
When  he  was  angry  with  the  gods,  to  have  given 
His  only  pledge,  his  loved  Iphigenia, 

Up  to  the  fatal  knife,  our  Grecian  fleet 
Had  by  this  time  been  rotten  in  the  bay, 

And  we,  by  a  dishonourable  return, 

Been  wounded  in  our  fames  to  after  ages. 

J.  SHIRLEY. 


835  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak’d,  and  found  myself  repos’d 
Under  a  shade  on  flow’rs,  much  wond’ring  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
•  Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov’d, 

1  reduce ]  i.  e.  bring  back. 
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Pure  as  th’  expanse  of  Heaven ;  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem’d  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  wat’ry  gleam  appear’d, 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back, 

It  started  back ;  but  pleas’d  I  soon  return’d, 

Pleas’d  it  return’d  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love :  There  I  had  fix’d 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin’d  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warn’d  me ;  ‘  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself ; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes:  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 
Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy, 
Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call’d 
Mother  of  human  race.’  What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  ledl 
Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 

Under  a  platane ;  yet  methought  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image. 

MILTOH. 


836  Hadst  only  thou,  of  all  mankind,  been  born 
To  walk  in  paths  untroubled  with  a  thorn, 

Prom  the  first  hour  that  gave  thee  vital  air 
Consign’d  to  pleasure  and  exempt  from  care : 
Heedless  to  wile  away  the  day  and  night 
In  one  unbroken  banquet  of  delight, 

Pamper  each  ruling  sense,  secure  from  ill, 

And  own  no  law  superior  to  thy  will ; 

If  partial  heaven  had  ever  sworn  to  give 
This  happy  right  as  thy  prerogative, 

Then  blame  the  gods,  and  call  thy  life  the  worst, 
Thyself  of  all  mankind  the  most  accurst ! 
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But  if  with  us  the  common  air  you  draw, 

Subject  alike  to  nature’s  general  law, 

And  on  thy  head  an  equal  portion  fall 
Of  life’s  afflicting  weight  imposed  on  all, 

Take  courage  from  necessity,  and  try 
Boldly  to  meet  the  foe  thou  canst  not  fly. 

Thou  art  a  man  like  others  doom’d  to  feel 
The  quick  descent  of  Fortune’s  giddy  wheel ; 

Weak  human  race!  we  strive  to  soar  from  sight 
With  wings  unfitted  to  the  daring  flight; 

Bestless  each  fleeting  object  to  obtain, 

We  lose  in  minutes  what  in  years  we  gain. 

But  why  should’st  thou,  my  honour’d  friend,  repine? 
No  grief  peculiar  or  unknown  is  thine  ! 

Though  Fortune  smile  no  more  as  once  she  smiled, 
Nor  pour  her  gifts  on  thee,  her  favourite  child, 
Patient  and  firm,  the  present  ill  redress, 

Nor,  by  despairing,  make  thy  little  less. 

BLAND. 


837  A .  J).  The  morn  doth  hasten  our  departure. 

Prepare  thee,  King,  to  go :  A  fav’ring  gale 
Now  swells  our  sails. 

Car.  Inhuman,  that  thou  art ! 

Dost  thou  deny  a  moment  for  a  father 
To  shed  a  few  warm  tears  o’er  his  dead  son  ? 

I  tell  thee,  chief,  this  act  might  claim  a  life. 

To  do  it  duly ;  even  a  longer  life, 

Than  sorrow  ever  suffered.  Cruel  man  ! 

And  thou  deniest  me  moments.  Be  it  so. 

I  know  you  Bomans  weep  not  for  your  children ; 

Ye  triumph  o’er  your  tears,  and  think  it  valour; 

I  triumph  in  my  tears.  Yes,  best-lov’d  boy, 

Yes,  I  can  weep,  can  fall  upon  thy  corse, 

And  I  can  tear  my  hairs,  these  few  grey  hairs, 

The  only  honours  war  and  age  hath  left  me. 

Ah  son !  thou  might’st  have  ruled  o’er  many  nations, 
As  did  thy  royal  ancestry;  But  I, 
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Rash  that  I  was,  ne’er  knew  the  golden  curb 
Discretion  hangs  on  bravery :  Else  perchance 
These  men,  that  fasten  fetters  on  thy  father, 

Had  sued  to  him  for  peace,  and  claim’d  his  friendship. 
Aul.  But  thou  wast  still  implacable  to  Rome, 

And  scorned  her  friendship. 

Car.  Soldier,  I  had  arms, 

Had  neighing  steeds  to  whirl  my  iron  cars, 

Had  wealth,  dominion.  Dost  thou  wonder,  Roman, 

I  fought  to  save  them  ?  What  if  Caesar  aims, 

To  lord  it  universal  o’er  the  world, 

Shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  Caesar’s  footstool  1 
Aul.  Read  in  thy  fate  our  answer. 

WILLIAM  MASON". 


838  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.  Give  not  me  counsel; 

Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 

But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  lov’d  his  child, 

Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm’d  like  mine, 

And  bid  him  speak  of  patience; 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain; 

As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 

In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form: 

If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard; 

Cry — sorrow,  wag!  and  hem,  when  he  should  groan; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters;  bring  him  yet  to  me, 

And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 

But  there  is  no  such  man:  For,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
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Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words: 

No,  no;  ’tis  all  men’s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
But  no  man’s  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 

To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself.  Therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement1. 

SHAKESPERE. 


839  It  must  be — 

And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans!  it  confounds 
The  counsels  of  my  firm  philosophy, 

That  Ruin’s  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o’er. 

And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 

As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 

Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 

As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 

How  boldly  doth  it  front  us !  how  majestically ! 

Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o’er  line, 

Terrace  o’er  terrace,  nearer  still  and  nearer 

To  the  blue  heavens.  Here  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces, 

With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspers’d ; 

Here  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength. 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve, 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 

And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle  dust  and  smoke 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 

In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven!  It  stands  before  us, 

A  mount  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles! 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipp’d  there, 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar-roofs; 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 


1  advertisement]  i.  e.  admonition. 
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On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital, 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

By  Hercules!  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  offended  majesty  of  Borne  to  mercy. 

H.  H.  MILMAN. 


840  But  let  us  not  with  melancholy  thoughts 
Poison  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  so  fair — ■ 

See  how  those  cottages,  begirt  with  green, 

Gleam  in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun! 

His  orb  is  disappearing;  day  is  done; 

Yet  he  hastes  on  and  calls  to  birth  new  life. 

Alas!  why  can  I  not  on  pinions  spurn  the  ground, 
And  still  pursuing,  still  be  left  behind  him? 

Then  at  my  feet  should  I  entranced  behold 
Evening’s  eternal  stillness  wrap  the  world; 

Find  every  summit,  every  vale  at  rest, 

Each  stream  of  silver  flow  with  waves  of  gold; 

Ho  deep  ravines,  no  rugged  mountain-top 
Would  interrupt  me  in  my  Godlike  flight. 

Even  now  the  sea,  with  all  its  sunlit  bays, 

Unrolls  his  depths  before  my  wandering  eyes. 

But  lo!  at  length  he  seems  to  sink  away; 

Yet  a  new  impulse  is  awakened  in  me, 

I  hasten  on  to  drink  perpetual  light, 

The  day  before  me  and  the  night  behind, 

The  heavens  above  me  and  the  waves  beneath! 

’Tis  but  a  glorious  vision — he  is  gone — 

Oh  that  this  gross  material  has  no  wings 
To  follow  the  pure  spirit  as  it  flies; 

Yet  there  is  something  resident  within  us 
Prompts  all  our  feelings,  lifts  them  to  the  skies. 
Whene’er  the  lark,  lost  in  the  boundless  blue, 
Pours  forth  his  stream  of  quivering  melody, 

Or  soars  the  eagle  o’er  the  mountain  pines 
Poised  on  the  breadth  of  his  almighty  wings, 

Or  o’er  the  wide-spread  plains,  o’er  ocean’s  bed 
The  grey-plumed  heron  slowly  sails  towards  home. 

GOETHE. 
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841  Ccbs.  The  night  grows  on,  and  you  are  for  your  meeting; 
I’ll  therefore  end  in  few.  Be  resolute, 

And  put  your  enterprise  in  act.  The  more 
Actions  of  depth  and  danger  are  consider’d, 

The  less  assuredly  they  are  perform’d: 

And  thence  it  happeneth,  that  the  bravest  plots, 
Not  executed  straight,  have  been  discover’d. 

Say,  you  are  constant,  or  another,  a  third, 

Or  more;  there  may  be  yet  one  wretched  spirit, 
With  whom  the  fear  of  punishment  shall  work 
’Bove  all  the  thoughts  of  honour  and  revenge. 

You  are  not  now  to  think  what’s  best  to  do, 

As  in  beginnings;  but  what  must  be  done, 

Being  thus  enter’d;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.  Let  them  call  it  mischief: 
When  it  is  past,  and  prosper’d,  ’twill  be  virtue. 
They’re  petty  crimes  are  punish’d,  great  rewarded. 
Nor  must  you  think  of  peril,  since  attempts 
Begun  with  danger,  still  do  end  with  glory; 

And,  when  need  spurs,  despair  will  be  call’d  wisdom. 
Less  ought  the  care  of  men,  or  fame  to  fright  you; 
For  they  that  win,  do  seldom  receive  shame 
Of  victory,  howe’er  it  be  achieved; 

And  vengeance,  least:  for  who,  besieged  with  wants, 
Would  stop  at  death,  or  any  thing  beyond  it? 
Come,  there  was  never  any  great  thing  yet 
Aspired,  but  by  violence  or  fraud: 

And  he  that  sticks,  for  folly  of  a  conscience, 

To  reach  it — 

Cat.  Is  a  good  religious  fool. 

BEN  JONSON. 


842  How  like  a  silent  stream  shaded  with  night, 

And  gliding  softly,  with  our  windy  sighs, 

Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity! 

Stay  here  awhile. — Best,  rest  in  peace,  dear  earth! 
Thou  that  brought’st  rest  to  their  unthankful  lives, 
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Whose  cruelty  denied  thee  rest,  in  death! 

Here  stands  thy  poor  executor,  thy  son, 

That  makes  his  life  prisoner  to  bail  thy  death; 

Who  gladlier  puts  on  this  captivity, 

Than  virgins,  long  in  love,  their  wedding  weeds. 

Of  all  that  ever  thou  hast  done  good  to, 

These  only  have  good  memories;  for  they 
Remember  best  forget  not  gratitude. 

I  thank  you  for  this  last  and  friendly  love. 

And  though  this  country,  like  a  viperous  mother, 

Not  only  hath  eat  up  ungratefully 

All  means  of  thee,  her  son,  but  last,  thyself, 

Leaving  thy  heir  so  bare  and  indigent, 

He  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument, 

Such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath; 

Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one, 
Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone. 

MASSINGER. 


843  For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 

The  people’s  praise,  if  always  praise  unmix’d? 

And  what  the  people,  but  a  herd  confus’d, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh’d,  scarce  worth  the  praise? 
They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what, 

And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other; 

And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll’d, 

To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  their  talk, 

Of  whom  to  be  disprais’d  were  no  small  praise? 

His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 

The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 
Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  rais’d. 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 

Great  cities  by  assault :  What  do  these  worthies, 

But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring,  or  remote, 
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Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe’er  they  rove, 

And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy; 

Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods, 

Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers, 

Worshipp’d  with  temple,  priest  and  sacrifice? 

One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other; 

Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  men, 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deform’d, 

Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 

But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 

It  may  by  means  far  different  be  attain’d, 

Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence ; 

By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 

By  patience,  temperance. 

MILTON. 


844  The  heraldz  laften  here  prikyng1  up  and  doun; 

Now  ryngede  the  tromp  and  clarioun; 

Ther  is  nomore  to  say,  but  est  and  west 
In  goth  the  speres  in  the  rest; 

Ther  seen  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ryde; 

In  goth  the  scharpe  spere  into  the  side. 

Ther  schyveren  schaftes  upon  schuldres  thyk; 

He  feeleth  thurgh  the  herte-spon2  the  prik, 

IJp  sprengen  speres  twenty  foot  on  hight; 

Out  goon  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  bright. 

The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-schrede3; 

Out  brast  the  blood,  with  stoute  stremes  reede. 

With  mighty  maces  the  bones  thay  to-breste4. 

He  thurgh  the  thikkest  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  steedes  strong,  and  doun  can  falle. 

He  rolleth  under  foot  as  doth  a  balle. 

He  foyneth5  on  his  foo  with  a  tronchoun, 

1  Left  their  spurring.  Comp.  p.  167,  note. 

2  herte-spon ]  i.e.  the  hollow-place,  where  the  ribs  join  the  breast-bone. 

3  they  hew  and  cut  in  pieces  the  helmets. 

4  burst.  5  foyneth ]  i.  e.  makes  a  pass  in  fencing. 
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And  him  hurteleth1  with  his  hors  adonn. 

He  thurgh  the  body  hurt  is,  and  sithen  take2 
Maugre  his  heed,  and  brought  unto  the  stake, 

As  forward3  was,  right  ther  he  most  abyde. 
Another  lad  is  on  that  other  syde. 

And  som  tyme  doth4  Theseus  hem  to  rest, 

Hem  to  refreissche,  and  drinke  if  hem  leste5. 

Ful  ofte  a-day  have  this  Thebans  twoo 
Togider  y-met,  and  wrought  his  felaw6  woo : 
Unhorsed  hath  ech  other  of  hem  tweye. 

Ther  nas7  no  tygyr  in  the  vale  of  Galgaphey, 
Whan  that  hire  whelpe  is  stole,  whan  it  is  lite8, 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
For  jelous  hert9  upon  this  Palamon : 

He  in  Belmarie10  ther  is  no  fell  lyoun, 

That  hunted  is,  or  is  for  hunger  wood11, 

He  of  his  prey  desireth  so  the  blood, 

As  Palamon  to  sle  his  foo  Arcite. 


CHAUCER. 


1  hurteleth ]  i.  e.  pushes. 

3  forward ]  i.  e.  covenant. 

5  if  hem  leste]  i.  e.  if  it  pleaseth  them. 

6  felaw]  i.  e.  fellow. 

8  lite ]  i.  e.  little- 

10  Belmarie ]  a  Moorish  State  in  Africa. 


2  sithen  take]  i.  e.  since  taken. 

4  doth  hem]  i.  e.  causeth  them. 


7  was  not. 

9  hert]  i.  e.  heart. 


11  wood]  i.  e.  mad. 


PASSAGES  FOE  TEANSLATION 

Into  Cheek  Tragic  Anapcestic  Verse. 


845  Moetals  that  would  follow  me, 

Love  Virtue;  she  alone  is  free: 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime1; 

Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

MILTON. 


846  What  though  we  shroud  in  savage  den 
From  day’s  all-piercing  eye1? 

Yet  have  we  joys,  as  other  men  : 

Our  watchful  fears, 

Our  perils,  cares, 

We  sweeten  still  with  liberty. 


847  He  who  would  happy  live  to-day 
Must  laugh  the  present  ills  away, 
Nor  think  of  woes  to  come; 

For  come  they  will,  or  soon  or  late; 
Since  mix’d  at  best  is  man’s  estate 
By  Heaven’s  eternal  doom. 


1  the  sphery  chime]  i.  e.  the  musick  of  the  spheres. 


For  Greek  Tragic  Anapaestic  Verse.  415 

848  The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury; 

For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strife, 

His  adversary’s  heart  to  him  doth  tie, 

And  ’tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 

To  win  the  heart  than  overthrow  the  head. 

LADY  E.  CAREW. 


849  Come,  if  you  dare,  our  trumpets  sound; 

Come,  if  you  dare,  the  foes  rebound  : 

We  come,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come, 

Says  the  double,  double,  double  beat  of  the  thundering  drum. 

Now  they  charge  on  amain, 

Now  they  rally  again : 

The  gods  from  above  the  mad  labour  behold, 

And  pity  mankind,  that  will  perish  for  gold. 

DRYDEN. 


850  See  the  god  of  seas  attend  thee, 

Nymphs  divine,  a  beauteous  train, 

All  the  calmer  gales  befriend  thee 
In  thy  passage  o’er  the  main  : 

Every  maid  her  locks  is  binding, 

Every  Triton’s  horn  is  winding, 
Welcome  to  the  watery  plain. 

DRYDEN-. 


851  Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  Morn,  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin’d  loop-hole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descry 
Our  concealed  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 
In  a  light  fantastick  round. 


MILTON. 
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852  O  war,  if  thou  wert  subject  but  to  death, 

And  by  desert  might’st  fall  to  Phlegethon, 

The  torment  that  Ixion  suffereth, 

Or  his  whose  soul  the  vulture  seizeth  on, 

Were  all  too  little  to  reward  thy  wrath; 

Nor  all  the  plagues  that  fiery  Pluto  hath 
The  most  outrageous  sinners  laid  upon. 

THOMAS  KYD. 


853  Desire  that  is  of  things  ungot 

See  what  travaile  it  procureth, 

And  how  much  the  minde  endureth, 

To  gaine  what  yet  it  gaineth  not : 

For  never  was  it  paide 
The  charge  defraide, 

According  to  the  price  of  thought. 

S.  DANIEL. 


854  Oh  righteous  doom,  that  they  who  make 
Pleasure  their  only  end, 

Ordering  the  whole  life  for  its  sake, 

Miss  that  whereto  they  tend. 

While  they  who  bid  stern  duty  lead, 
Content  to  follow,  they, 

Of  duty  only  taking  heed, 

Find  pleasure  by  the  way. 

R.  C.  TRENCH. 


855  Earth’s  increase  and  foison  plenty1; 

Barns  and  garners  never  empty; 

Vines  with  clustering  bunches  growing; 

Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing; 

Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 

In  the  very  end  of  harvest! 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 

Ceres’  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

SHAKESPERE. 

1  foison  plenty]  i.  e.  plenty  to  the  utmost  abundance.  Comp.  p.  347. 
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0  holy  Night !  from  thee  1  learn  to  bear, 

What  man  has  borne  before! 

Thou  lay’st  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace !  Peace !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer ! 

Descend  with  broad-wing’d  flight. 

The  welcome,  the  thrice-pray’d  for,  the  most  fair, 
The  best-beloved,  Night. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe; 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go1; 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 

Than  by  self-offences  weighing. 

Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking! 

SHAKESPERE. 


How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep! 

One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 
When  throned  on  ocean’s  wave 
It  blushes  o’er  the  world : 

Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


Qui  se  volet  esse  potentem, 
Animos  domet  ille  feroces, 
Nec  victa  libidine  colla 
Foedis  summittat  habenis. 
Etenim  licet  Indica  longe 
Tellus  tua  jura  tremiscat, 

1  virtue  go]  i.  e.  virtue  to  go. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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Et  serviat  ultima  Thule, 

Tamen  atras  pellere  curas, 

Miserasque  fugare  querelas 
Non  posse,  potentia  non  est. 

BOETHIUS. 


860  Ay,  do  thy  worst.  Thou  art  omnipotent. 

O’er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power, 
And  my  own  will.  By  thy  swift  mischiefs  sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 

Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 
In  darkness  over  those  I  love: 

On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 
The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate; 

And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony, 

This  undeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


861  Fear  not;  ’tis  but  some  passing  spasm, 

The  Titan  is  unvanquished  still. 

But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 
Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 
With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  glow 
TJnder  plumes  of  purple  dye, 

Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 

A  Shape  comes  now, 

Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


862  Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net 
Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 

On  mosses  mixt  with  violet, 

Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set: 
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And  fleeter  now  she  skimm’d  the  plains 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warbliugs, 

When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 
With  jingling  bridle-reins. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


863  Noble  Lord  and  Lady  bright, 

I  have  brought  ye  new  delight: 

Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 
Three  fair  branches  of  your  own. 

Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth, 

Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth, 

And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays, 

With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 

To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 
O’er  sensual  Folly  and  Intemperance. 

MILTON. 


864  He  speaks ;  let  us  draw  nigh.  Matchless  in  might, 
The  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief ; 

We  come,  thy  friends  and  neighbours  not  unknown, 
From  Eslitaol  and  Zora’s  fruitful  vale, 

To  visit  or  bewail  thee ;  or,  if  better, 

Counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring, 

Salve  to  thy  sores ;  apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind, 

And  are  as  balm  to  fester’d  wounds. 

MILTON. 


865 


There  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen; 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam’d  son,  advanc’d, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranc’d 

27—2 
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After  her  wandering  labours  long, 

Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 

MILTON. 


866  We  have  been  o’er  land  and  sea 
Seeking  lovely  dreams  for  thee: 

Where  is  there  we  have  not  been, 

Gathering  gifts  for  our  sweet  queen1? 

We  are  come  with  sound  and  sight 
Fit  for  fairy’s  sleep  to-night; 

And  around  thy  couch  shall  sweep 
Odours,  such  as  roses  weep, 

When  the  earliest  spring  rain 
Calls  them  into  life  again. 

L.  E.  LANDON. 


867  Conan’s  name,  my  lay,  rehearse, 

Build  to  him  the  lofty  verse, 

Sacred  tribute  of  the  bard, 

Yerse,  the  hero’s  sole  reward. 

As  the  flame’s  devouring  force; 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  course; 

As  the  thunder’s  fiery  stroke, 

Glancing  on  the  shivered  oak; 

Did  the  sword  of  Conan  mow 
The  crimson  harvest  of  the  foe. 

J.  GRAY. 


868  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  th’  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  Highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  He  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns, 
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And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously:  whence  Gaza  mourns, 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontroulable  intent. 

MILTON. 


869  Alcides  thus  his  race  began, 

O’er  infancy  he  swiftly  ran; 

The  future  god  at  first  was  more  than  man: 
Hangers  and  toils,  and  Juno’s  hate, 

Even  o’er  his  cradle  lay  in  wait, 

And  there  he  grappled  first  with  Fate : 

In  his  young  hands  the  hissing  snakes  he  press’d; 
So  early  was  the  deity  confessed: 

Thus  by  degrees  he  rose  to  Jove’s  imperial  seat; 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 

DRYDEN. 


870  When  youth  not  bridled  with  a  guiding  stay 
Is  left  to  randon 1 2  of  their  own  delight, 

And  weldes  whole  realmes  by  force  of  sovereign  sway, 
Great  is  the  daunger  of  unmaistred  might, 

Lest  skillesse  rages  throwes  downe  with  headlong  fall 
Their  lands,  their  states,  their  lives,  themselves  and  all. 
When  growing  pride  doth  fill  the  swelling  brest, 

And  gredy  lust  doth  rayse  the  climbing  minde, 

Oh  hardlie  maye  the  perill  be  represt, 

Ne  feare  of  angrie  goddes,  ne  lawes  kinde, 

He  countries  care  can  fired  hartes  restrayne 
Whan  force  hath  armed  envie  and  disdaine: 

871  When  kings  of  foresette8  will  neglect  the  rede3 
Of  best  advise,  and  yelde  to  pleasing  tales, 

That  do  their  fansies  noysome  humour  feede, 

Ne  reason,  nor  regarde  of  right  availes; 

1  to  randon ]  i.  e.  to  go  without  restraint. 

2  of  foresette]  i.  e.  of  foreset  purpose.  3  rede]  i.  e.  advice. 
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Succeding  heapes  of  plagues  shall  teach  to  late 
To  learne  the  mischiefes  of  misguided  state. 

Foule  fall  the  traitour  false  that  undermines 
The  love  of  brethren  to  destroye  them  both. 

Wo  to  the  prince,  that  pliant  care  enclynes 
And  yeldes  his  minde  to  poysonous  tale  that  floweth 
From  flattering  mouth ;  and  woe  to  wretched  land 
That  wastes  itselfe  with  civill  sworde  in  hande. 


872  When  settled  stay  doth  holde  the  royall  throne 
In  stedfast  place  by  knowen  and  doubtles  right : 
And  chiefely  when  discent  on  one  alone 
Makes  single  and  unparted  reigne  to  light; 

Ech  chaunge  of  course  unjoints  the  whole  estate 
And  yeldes  it  thrall  to  ruine  by  debate. 

The  strength,  that  knit  by  faste  accorde  in  one, 
Against  all  forrein  power  of  mightie  foes 
Could  of  itselfe  defend  itselfe  alone, 

Disjoyned  once,  tho  former  force  doth  lose. 

The  stickes,  that  sondred  brake  so  soone  in  twaine, 
In  faggot  bounde  attempted  were  in  vaine. 

SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON. 


873  0  Mirrour  of  our  fickle  state, 

Since  man  on  earth,  unparalleled! 

The  rarer  thy  example  stands, 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 
Strongest  of  mortal  men, 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fallen. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate 
Whom  long  descent  of  birth, 

Or  the  sphere  of  fortune,  raises; 

But  thee  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her  mate, 
Might  have  subdued  the  earth, 

Universally  crown’d  with  highest  praises. 


MILTON. 
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O’er  the  smooth  enamell’d  green, 

Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been, 
Follow  me,  as  I  sing, 

And  touch  the  warbled  string, 

Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof. 

Follow  me; 

I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits, 

Clad  in  splendour  as  befits 
Her  deity. 

Such  a  rural  Queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

MILTON. 


My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 

Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Besides  the  helm  conducting  it, 

Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 
Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
In  music’s  most  serene  dominions; 

Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 

Without  a  course,  without  a  star, 

But  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven. 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon’s  lilied  banks: 

On  old  Lycseus  or  Cyllene  hoar 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks; 
Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore, 

A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks. 
From  the  stony  Msenalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us; 
There  ye  shall  have  greater  grace, 

To  serve  the  Lady  of  this  place. 
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Though  Syrinx  your  Pan’s  mistress  were, 

Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Such  a  rural  Queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

MILTON. 


877  O  fierce  and  furious  Mars !  whose  harmefull  hart 
Peioiceth  most  to  shed  the  giltlesse  blood: 

Whose  headie  will  doth  all  the  world  subvart, 

And  doth  enuie  the  pleasaunt  merry  moode 

Of  our  estate,  that  erst  in  quiet  stoode; 

Why  dost  thou  thus  our  barmlesse  towne  annoy 
Whych  mightie  Bacchus  gouerned  in  ioy1? 

Father  of  warre  and  death,  that  doost  remove 
With  wrathfull  wrecke1  from  wofull  mothers  brest 
The  trustie  pledges  of  her  tender  loue! 

So  graunt  the  goddes,  that  for  our  finall  rest, 

Dame  Yenus’  pleasaunt  lookes  may  please  thee  best, 
Whereby,  when  thou  shalt  all  amazed  stand, 

The  sword  may  fall  out  of  thy  trembling  hand. 

878  And  thou  mayst  proue  some  other  way  ful  wel 
The  bloudie  prowesse  of  thy  mightie  speare, 
Wherewith  thou  raisest  from  the  depth  of  hel 
The  wrathful  sprites  of  all  the  Furies  there; 

Who,  when  they  wake,  doe  wander  euerie  where, 
And  neuer  rest  to  range  about  the  costes, 

T ’enrich  that  pit  with  spoyle  of  damned  ghostes. 

And  when  thou  hast  our  fields  forsaken  thus, 

Let  cruel  discorde  bear  thee  companie, 

Engirt  with  snakes,  and  serpents  venomous, 

Euen  She,  that  can  with  red  vermilion  die 
The  gladsome  greene  that  florisht  pleasauntly, 

And  make  the  greedy  ground  a  drinking  cvp, 

To  sup  the  blood  of  murdered  bodies  vp. 

G.  GASCOIGNE. 


1  wrecke]  i.  e.  revenge. 
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879  Sleep,  Silence,  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 
Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortalls  brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  Shepherds  and  to  Kings, 

Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  opprest; 

Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb’  ring,  with  forgetfulness  possest, 

And  yet  o’er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spares  alas!  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 

Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 

With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe, 

Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace, 

Come  as  thou  wilt  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath! 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

W.  DRUMMOND. 


880  And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 
Revenge  impatient  rose: 

He  threw  his  blood-stain’d  sword  in  thunder  down; 

And  with  a  withering  look 
The  war- denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 

Were  ne’er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat; 

And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter’d  mien, 

While  each  strain’d  ball  of  sight  seem’d  bursting  from  his 
head. 


881  River-God .  Fairest  virgin,  now  adieu! 

I  must  make  my  waters  fly, 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry, 
And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 
Miss  their  morning’s  watering : 
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Which  I  would  not;  for  of  late 
All  the  neighbour-people  sate 
On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  white  lamb3  of  three  weeks  old 
Offer’d  to  my  deity: 

For  which  this  year  they  shall  be  free 
From  raging  floods,  that  as  they  pass 
Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass; 

Nor  shall  their  meads  be  overflown, 

When  their  grass  is  newly  mown. 

882  Amo.  For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn, 

Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  windy  force, 

’Cross  thy  streams,  to  stop  thy  course; 

May  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink, 

With  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink; 

May  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look, 

Cut  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook; 

Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  nor  maid, 

When  the  spawns  on  stones  do  lie, 

To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry. 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 
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888  But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice, 

With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 

Flow’d  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold; 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll’d 
Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 

To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening  star. 

And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 

And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank, 

And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds, 

And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank, 

And  the  silvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 

Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


889 


No.  259,  p.  1 1 8. 


890  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 

My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it; 

My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown: 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 

To  weep  there. 


SHAKESPERE. 
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891  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  inroll’d, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude; 

And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 

All  chances  incident  to  man’s  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought : 

But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint; 

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above, 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

MILTON. 


892  Hark!  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread, 

That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread? 

’Twas  Heath. — In  haste 
The  Warrior  past; 

High  tower’d  his  helmed  head : 

I  mark’d  his  mail,  I  mark’d  his  shield, 

I  ’spied  the  sparkling  of  his  spear, 

I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  falchion  wield; 

Wide  wav’d  the  bickering  blade,  and  fir’d  the  angry  air. 

On  me,  he  cried,  my  Britons,  wait, 

To  lead  you  to  the  field  of  fate, 

I  come  :  Yon  car, 

That  cleaves  the  air, 

Descends  to  throne  my  state  : 

I  mount,  your  Champion  and  your  God. 

My  proud  steeds  neigh  beneath  the  thong : 

Hark !  to  my  wheels  of  brass,  that  rattle  loud ! 
Hark !  to  my  clarion  shrill,  that  brays  the  woods  among ! 

MASON. 
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893  Know,  mortals,  know,  ere  first  ye  sprung, 

Ere  first  these  orbs  in  ether  hung, 

I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  throng, 

These  eyes  beheld  Creation’s  day, 

This  voice  began  the  choral  lay, 

And  taught  Archangels  their  triumphant  song. 

Pleas’d  I  survey’d  bright  Nature’s  gradual  birth, 

Saw  infant  light  with  kindling  lustre  spread, 

Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  flow’ring  earth, 

And  Ocean  heave  on  his  extended  bed; 

Saw  the  tall  pine  aspiring  pierce  the  sky, 

The  tawny  Lion  stalk,  the  rapid  Eagle  fly, 

Last,  Man  arose  erect  in  youthful  grace, 

Heav'n’s  hallowed  image  stampt  upon  his  face, 

And,  as  he  rose,  the  high  behest  was  given, 

“  That  I  alone  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 

Should  reign  Protectress  of  the  god-like  Youth.” 

Thus  the  Almighty  spake,  he  spake  and  called  me  Truth. 

MASON. 


894  Erom  unremembered  ages  we 

Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppressed  mortality ! 

And  wre  breathe,  and  sicken  not, 

The  atmosphere  of  human  thought; 

Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  grey, 

Like  a  storm-extinguish’d  day, 

Travelled  o’er  by  dying  gleams; 

Be  it  bright  as  all  between 
Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams, 
Silent,  liquid,  and  serene; 

As  the  birds  within  the  wind, 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave, 

As  the  thoughts  of  man’s  own  mind 
Eloat  through  all  above  the  grave : 
We  make  there  our  liquid  lair, 
Voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpent 
Through  the  boundless  element; 
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Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee! 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


895  Hence  all  you  vain  delights, 

As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly! 

There ’s  nought  in  this  life  sweet 
If  man  were  wise  to  see ’t, 

But  only  melancholy; 

Oh  sweetest  melancholy! 

Welcome  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes; 

A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 

A  look  that’s  fasten’d  to  the  ground, 

A  tongue  chain’d  up  without  a  sound! 
Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves; 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous’d  save  bats  and  owls! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan, 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon; 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley; 
Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

WILLIAM  STRODE. 


896  Quisquis  volet  perennem 

Cautus  ponere  sedem, 
Stabilisque  nec  sonori 
Sterni  flatibus  Euri, 

Et  fluctibus  minantem 
Curat  spernere  pontum, 
Montis  cacumen  alti, 
Bibulas  vitet  arenas. 
Illud  protervus  Auster 
Totis  viribus  urget, 

Hse  pendulum  solutse 
Pondus  ferre  recusant. 
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Fugiens  periculosam 
Sortem  sedis  amoenae, 

Humili  domura  memento 
Certus  figere  saxo. 

Quamvis  tonet  ruinis 
Miscens  aequora  ventus, 

Tu  conditus  quieti 
Felix  robore  valli, 

Duces  serenus  aevum, 

Eidens  aetheris  iras. 

BOETHIUS. 


897 

No.  245,  p.  109. 

898 

No.  246,  p.  no. 

899 

No.  216,  p.  92. 

900  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  justifiable  to  men; 

Unless  there  be,  who  think  not  God  at  all : 

If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure; 

For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  their  school, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 

And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

Yet  more  there  be,  who  doubt  His  ways  not  just, 
As  to  His  own  edicts  found  contradicting, 

Then  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought, 
Eegardless  of  His  glory’s  diminution; 

Till  by  their  own  perplexities  involv’d, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv’d, 

But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable, 

And  tie  Him  to  His  own  prescript, 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  Himself, 
And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
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Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
From  national  obstriction,  without  taint 
Of  sin,  or  legal  debt; 

For  with  His  own  laws  He  can  best  dispense. 

MILTON. 


901 

No.  759,  p.  351. 

902 

No.  278,  p.  132. 

903 

Come  away,  the  heavens  above 

Just  have  light  enough  for  love; 
And  the  crystal  Hesperus 
Lights  his  dew-fed  lamp  for  us. 
Come,  the  wider  shades  are  falling, 
And  the  amorous  birds  are  calling 
Each  his  wandering  mate  to  rest 
In  the  close  and  downy  nest. 

And  the  snowy  orange  flowers, 

And  the  creeping  jasmine  bowers, 
From  their  swinging  censers  cast 
Their  richest  odours,  and  their  last. 

Come,  the  busy  day  is  o’er, 

Flying  spindle  gleams  no  more; 
Wait  not  till  the  twilight  gloom 
Darken  o’er  th’  embroider’d  loom. 
Leave  the  toilsome  task  undone, 
Leave  the  golden  web  unspun. 
Hark,  along  the  humming  air 
Home  the  laden  bees  repair; 

And  the  bright  and  dashing  rill 
From  the  side  of  every  hill, 

With  a  clearer,  deeper  sound, 

Cools  the  freshening  air  around. 

904  Come,  for  though  our  God  the  Sun 
Now  his  fiery  course  hath  run; 
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There  the  western  waves  among 
Lingers  not  his  glory  long; 

There  the  couch  awaits  him  still, 

Wrought  by  Jove-born  Yulcan’s  skill, 

Of  the  thrice  refined  gold, 

With  its  wings  that  wide  unfold, 

O’er  the  surface  of  the  deep 
To  waft  the  bright-hair’d  God  asleep, 

From  the  Hesperian  islands  blest, 

From  the  rich  and  purple  West, 

To  where  the  swarthy  Indians  lave 
In  the  farthest  Eastern  wave. 

There  the  Morn  on  tip-toe  stands, 

Holding  in  her  rosy  hands 
All  the  amber-studded  reins 
Of  the  steeds  with  fiery  manes, 

For  the  sky-borne  charioteer 
To  start  upon  his  new  career. 

Come,  for  when  his  glories  break 
Every  sleeping  maid  must  wake. 

Brief  be  then  our  stolen  hour 
In  the  fragrant  Daphne’s  bower; 

'  Brief  our  twilight  dance  must  be 
Underneath  the  cypress  tree. 

Come  away,  nor  more  delay, 

Youth  and  maiden,  come  away. 

H.  H.  MILMAN. 


905  I  charm  thy  life 

From  the  weapons  of  strife, 
From  stone  and  from  wood, 
From  fire  and  from  flood, 

From  the  serpent’s  tooth, 

And  the  beasts  of  blood: 

From  Sickness  I  charm  thee, 
And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee, 
But  Earth  which  is  mine, 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee, 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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And  Water  shall  hear  me, 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee; 

And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
When  they  pass  by  thee, 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee, 

When  they  fall  nigh  thee: 

And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 
To  release  thee,  in  vain; 

Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain; 

And  Sleep  shall  obey  me 
And  visit  thee  never, 

And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 
For  ever  and  ever. 

R.  SOUTHEY. 


906  Sleep  and  Silence  reign  around; 

Not  a  night-breeze  wakes  to  blow; 

Circle,  sons,  this  holy  ground; 

Circle  close  in  triple  row. 

And  if,  mask’d  in  vapours  drear, 

Any  earth-born  Spirit  dare 
To  hover  round  this  sacred  space, 

Haste  with  light  spells  the  murky  foe  to  chase. 
Lift  your  boughs  of  vervain  blue, 

Dipt  in  cold  September  dew; 

And  dash  the  moisture  chaste,  and  clear, 

O’er  the  ground,  and  thro’  the  air. 

Now  the  place  is  purg’d  and  pure, 

Brethren!  say,  for  this  high  hour 
Are  the  milk-white  steers  prepar’d? 

Whose  necks  the  rude  yoke  never  scar’d, 

To  the  farrow  yet  unbroke? 

For  such  must  bleed  beneath  yon  oak. 

w.  MASON. 


907  Behold  what  furies  still 

Torment  their  tortur’d  brest, 

Who  by  their  doing  ill 

Haue  wrought  the  world’s  unrest. 


s _ 
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Which  when  being  most  distrest, 

Yet  more  to  vexe  their  sprite, 

The  hideous  face  of  sinne 
(In  formes  they  must  detest) 

Stands  ever  in  their  sight. 

Their  conscience  still  within 
Th’  eternall  larum  is 

That  ever-barking  dog  that  calles  upon  their  misse1. 

Ho  meanes  at  all  to  hide 
Man  from  himselfe  can  finde: 

No  way  to  start  aside 
Out  from  the  hell  of  minde. 

But  in  himselfe  confin’d, 

He  still  see  sinne  before; 

And  winged-footed  paine, 

That  swiftly  comes  behind, 

The  which  is  evermore 
The  sure  and  certaine  gaine 
Impiety  doth  get, 

And  wanton  loose  respect,  that  doth  it  selfe  forget. 

S.  DANIEL. 


908  No.  278,  p.  132. 


909  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky: 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree; 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 

1  misse]  i.  e.  wrong.  Comp.  p.  222,  note. 
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There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  West-Winds  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedar’n  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia’s  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow1 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew, 

Than  her  purfled 2  scarf  can  shew; 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true,) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 


The  boiling  tempest  still 
Makes  not  sea-waters  foam, 

Nor  still  the  northern  blast 
Disquiets  quiet  streams, 

Nor  who,  his  chest  to  fill, 

Sails  to  the  morning  beams, 

On  waves  wind  tosseth  fast, 

Still  keeps  his  ship  from  home. 

Nor  Jove  still  down  doth  cast, 
Inflam’d  with  bloody  ire, 

On  man,  on  tree,  on  hill, 

His  darts  of  thundering  fire: 

Nor  still  the  heat  doth  last 
On  face  of  parched  plain, 

Nor  wrinkled  cold  doth  still 
On  frozen  furrows  reign. 

But  still  as  long  as  we 
In  this  low  world  remain, 

Mishaps,  our  daily  mates, 

Our  lives  do  entertain; 

1  blow ]  i.  e.  cause  to  blow. 

9  purjled]  i.  e.  fringed,  or  embroidered. 


MILTON. 
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And  woes,  which  hear  no  dates, 

Still  perch  upon  our  heads; 

None  go,  but  straight  will  be 
Some  greater  in  their  steads. 

MARY,  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 


9 ii  Where  Ausonian  summers  glowing 

Warm  the  deep  to  life  and  joyance, 

And  gentle  zephyrs,  nimbly  blowing, 

Wanton  with  the  waves  that  flowing 
By  many  a  land  of  ancient  glory, 

And  many  an  isle  renown’ d  in  story, 

Leap  along  with  gladsome  buoyance, 

There,  Marinere, 

Dost  thou  appear, 

In  faery  pinnace  gaily  flashing, 

Through  the  white  foam  proudly  dashing, 

The  joyous  playmate  of  the  buxom  breeze, 

The  fearless  fondling  of  the  mighty  seas. 

Thou  the  light  sail  boldly  spreadest, 

O’er  the  furrow’d  waters  gliding, 

Thou  nor  wreck  nor  foeman  dreadest, 

Thou  nor  helm  nor  compass  needest, 

While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee, 

While  the  bounding  surges  love  thee, 

In  their  deepening  bosoms  hiding, 

Thou  canst  not  fear, 

Small  Marinere; 

For  though  the  tides,  with  restless  motion, 
Bear  thee  to  the  desert  ocean, 

Far  as  the  ocean  stretches  to  the  sky, 

’Tis  all  thy  own,  ’tis  all  thy  empery. 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 


912  Look,  Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook: 
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This,  this  is  she 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend; 

Here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 

Fame,  that,  her  high  worth  to  raise, 

Seem’d  erst  so  lavish  and  profuse, 

We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise; 

Less  than  half  we  find  exprest, 

Envy  hid  conceal  the  rest. 

Mark,  what  radiant  state  she  spreads, 

In  circle  round  her  shining  throne, 

Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads; 

This,  this  is  she  alone, 

Sitting  like  a  goddess  bright, 

In  the  center  of  her  light. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 

Or  the  tower’d  Cybele 
Mother  of  a  hundred  gods? 

Juno  dares  not  give  her  odds: 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 
A  deity  so  unparallel’d? 

MILTON. 


913  My  locks  are  waving  youthfully, 

But  much  have  I  lived  through; 

Too  much  of  war  and  misery 
Has  it  been  mine  to  view. 

I  have  outlived  the  deadly  night 
That  closed  on  Ilion’s  falling  might. 

Through  the  dust-o’erclouded  throng, 
Where  striving  warriors  press’d  along, 

I  heard  th’  unearthly  call; 

Voices  of  vengeful  Deities  •' 

Discordant  clang’d  o’er  plain  and  seas, 

On  to  the  city-wall. 

Yet  stood  they,  Ilion’s  holy  walls. 

But  swift  from  fanes  and  towers  and  halls 
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The  broad  flush  of  the  swallowing  flame 
Up  to  the  midnight  heavens  came. 

The  wild  fire-billows  crackling,  curling, 

With  their  own  storms  whirl’d  and  whirling. 

Through  the  vapour,  through  the  flare 
Of  the  lambent  forky  flashes, 

Awful  forms  beheld  I  there 

Striding  o’er  the  steaming  ashes. 

Each  hostile  God  ’twas  mine  to  know, 

With  threatening  arm  and  angry  brow, 
lie  veal’ d  amid  destruction’s  glow. 

GOETHE. 


No.  300,  p.  148. 


Quod  mundus  stabili  fide 
Concordes  variat  vices, 

Quod  pugnantia  semina 
Ecedus  perpetuum  tenent, 
Quod  Phoebus  roseum  diem 
Curru  provehit  aureo, 

Ut  quas  duxerit  Hesperus 
Phoebe  noctibus  imperet, 

Ut  fluctus  avidum  mare 
Certo  fine  coerceat, 

Ne  terris  liceat  vagis 
Latos  tendere  terminos; 

Hanc  rerum  seriem  ligat, 
Terras  ac  pelagus  regens, 

Et  coelo  imperitans  Amor. 
Hie  si  frsena  remiserit, 
Quidquid  nunc  amat  invicem, 
Bellum  continuo  geret: 

Et  quam  nunc  socia  fide 
Pulcris  motibus  incitant, 
Certent  solvere  machinam. 
Hie  sancto  populos  quoque 
Junctos  foedere  continet: 

Hie  et  conjugii  sacrum 
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Castis  nectit  amoribus: 

Hie  fidis  etiam  sua 
Dictat  jura  sodalibus. 

O  felix  hominum  genus, 

Si  vestros  animos  amor, 

Quo  ccelum  regitur,  regat! 

BOETHIUS. 


Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 
Listen  for  dear  honour’s  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 

Listen  and  save. 

Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 

In  name  of  great  Oceanus; 

By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune’s  mace, 

And  Tethys’  grave  majestick  pace, 

By  hoary  Nereus’  wrinkled  look, 

And  the  Carpathian  wisard’s1  hook. 

By  scaly  Triton’s  winding  shell, 

And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus’  spell, 

By  Leucothea’s  lovely  hands, 

And  her  Son  that  rules  the  strands, 

By  Thetis’  tinsel-slipper’d  feet. 

And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 

By  dead  Parthenope’s  dear  tomb, 

And  fair  Ligea’s  golden  comb, 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks; 

By  all  the  Nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance, 

Bise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head, 

From  thy  coral-paven  bed, 

And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 

Till  thou  our  summons  answer’d  have. 

Listen  and  save! 

1  The  Carpathian  visard]  i.  e.  Proteus. 
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917  The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold; 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantick  stream; 

And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chamber  in  the  East. 

Meanwhile  welcome  Joy,  and  Feast, 

Midnight  Shout,  and  Pevelry, 

Tipsy  Dance,  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Bigour  now  is  gone  to  bed, 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head, 

Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws,  in  slumber  lie. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 

Imitate  the  starry  quire, 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move; 

And,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain-brim, 

The  Wood-Nymphs,  deck’d  with  daisies  trim, 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep; 

What  hath  Night  to  do  with  Sleep? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove; 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rights  begin; 

’Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin, 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne’er  report. — 

MILTON. 
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918  The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung, 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young: 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes; 

Sound  the  trumpets ;  heat  the  drums ; 

Flush’d  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face: 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes,  he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain; 

Bacchus’  blessings  are  a  treasure, 

Drinking  is  the  soldier’s  pleasure: 

Bich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure, 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice  he  slew 
the  slain. 

DRYDEN. 


919  Hail  sacred  source  of  heav’n  and  earth ! 
From  thee  fair  beauty  takes  her  birth: 
Whate’er  in  prospect  charms  the  eye, 
From  thee  receives  its  pleasing  dye: 

From  thee  Apollo  gilds  the  ray 
That  ushers  in  the  new-born  day: 

From  thee,  the  moon  with  borrow’d  light 
Supplies  the  silver  lamp  of  night: 

From  thee,  fair  Iris  paints  her  bow 
Where  all  thy  vary’d  colours  glow: 
Form’d  by  thy  hand,  does  Nature  spread 
A  flow’ry  carpet  o’er  the  mead: 

From  thee  the  face  of  earth  is  seen 
Array’d  in  cheerful  robes  of  green: 

What  blossoms  on  the  fragrant  tree 
Derives  th’  impatient  buds  from  thee: 
What  sparkles  in  the  diamond  shows 
The  brighter  fount  from  which  it  flows: 
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All  that  can  please  in  earth  or  air 
Is  but  of  thee  a  copy  fair: 

Thy  beauty  fills  the  world  with  light, 

Which,  without  thee,  would  sink  in  night. 

BUSHE. 


Ease,  delight  of  human  kind, 

Soft  enchantress  of  the  mind; 

Ease,  thou  happy  gift  of  heav’n, 

By  the  gods  to  mortals  giv’n; 

Thou  to  Virtue  near  ally’d, 

Art  ever  by  her  sacred  side, 

Whether  she  choose  the  rugged  way, 

Or  through  the  moss-green  valley  stray; 

You,  sooth’d  with  raptur’d  fancy,  walk  along. 

And  lend  attentive  ear  to  her  celestial  song. 

Ease  the  lyric  bard  inspires, 

Warms  his  breast  with  heav’nly  fires; 

Bids  him  swell  a  fuller  key, 

Or  a  softer  sound  convey. 

’Tis  ease  alone  gives  peaceful  rest, 

To  the  pure  virtue-breathing  breast. 

’Tis  ease  that  calms  the  ruffled  soul, 

’Tis  ease  can  passion’s  force  controul. 

Virtue  and  Ease  for  ever  social  join, 

Both  of  congenial  form,  and  both  of  birth  divine. 

BUSHE. 
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921  Ah,  good  my  master,  you  may  sigh  for  death, 

And  call  amain  upon  him  to  release  you, 

But  will  you  bid  him  welcome  when  he  comes  ? 

Not  you.  Old  Charon  has  a  stubborn  task 
To  tug  you  to  his  wherry,  and  dislodge  you 
From  your  rich  tables,  when  your  hour  is  come : 

I  muse  the  gods  send  not  a  plague  amongst  you, 

A  good,  brisk,  sweeping,  epidemic  plague : 

There ’s  nothing  else  can  make  you  all  immortal. 

CUMBERLAND. 


922  What,  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am  not  I 
Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly’s  son  of  Burton-Heath ;  by  birth 
a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a 
bear-herd, •  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?  Ask 
Marion  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me 
not :  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen-pence  in  her  score  for 
sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christen¬ 
dom.  What,  I  am  not  bestraught. 

SHAKESPERE. 


923  Love,  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  heaven, 
And  grand  fomenter  of  Olympian  feuds, 

Was  banished  from  the  synod  of  the  gods: 
They  drove  him  down  to  earth  at  the  expence 
Of  us  poor  mortals,  and  curtailed  his  wings 
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To  spoil  his  soaring  and  secure  themselves 
From  his  annoyance.  Selfish,  hard  decree ! 

For  ever  since  he  roams  the  unquiet  world, 

The  tyrant  and  despoiler  of  mankind. 

CUMBERLAND. 


924  A  hungry,  lean-fac’d  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 

A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 

A  living  dead  man:  this  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjuror, 

And  gazing  in  my  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 

And  with  no  face  (as  ’twere)  outfacing  me 
Cries  out,  I  was  possest. 

SHAKESPERE. 


[Trochaics.] 

925  Incertum  est,  quid  agam :  quia  prseter  spem,  atque 
incredibile  hoc  mi  obtigit : 

Ita  sum  irritatus,  animum  ut  nequeam  ad  cogitandum  insti- 
tuere. 

Quamobrem  omnes,  cum  secundse  res  sunt  maxume,  turn 
maxume 

Meditari  secum  oportet,  quo  pacto  advorsam  serumnam 
ferant : 

Pericla,  damna,  exilia  peregre  rediens  semper  cogitet, 

Aut  fili  peccatum,  aut  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morbum  filise : 

Communia  esse  hsec  ]  ne  quid  horum  unquam  accidat  animo 
novum, 

Quicquid  prseter  spem  eveniat,  omne  id  deputare  esse  in 
lucro. 


FLAT7TUS. 
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926  What  slave  would  be  a  soldier,  to  be  censur’d1 
By  such  as  ne’er  saw  danger  1  to  have  our  pay, 

Our  worths  and  merits,  balanc’d  in  the  scale 
Of  base  moth-eaten  peace  ?  I  have  had  wounds 
Would  have  made  all  this  bench  faint  and  look  pale, 
But  to  behold  them  search’d.  They  lay  their  heads 
On  their  soft  pillows,  pore  upon  their  bags, 

Grow  fat  with  laziness  and  resty  ease ; 

And  us  that  stand  bewixt  them  and  disaster, 

They  will  not  spare  a  drachma.  0  !  my  soldiers, 
Before  you  want,  I’ll  sell  my  small  possessions, 

Even  to  my  skin,  to  help  you ;  plate  and  jewels, 

All  shall  be  yours.  Men  that  are  men  indeed, 

The  earth  shall  find,  the  sun  and  air  must  feed. 

WEBSTER. 


927  P.  What  can  he  do? 

Slave-merchant.  Why  anything  that’s  ill; 

And  never  blush  at  it:  he’s  so  true  a  thief, 

That  he  ’ll  steal  from  himself,  and  think  he  has  got  by  it. 
He  stole  out  of  his  mother’s  belly,  being  an  infant ; 

And  from  a  lousy  nurse  he  stole  his  nature, 

From  a  dog  his  look,  and  from  an  ape  his  nimbleness; 
He  will  look  in  your  face  and  pick  your  pockets, 

Bob  ye  the  most  wise  rat  of  a  cheese-paring; 

There,  where  a  cat  will  go  in,  he  will  follow; 

His  body  has  no  back-bone.  How  if  any  of  you 
Be  given  to  the  excellent  art  of  lying, 

Behold,  before  you  here,  the  master-piece ! 

MASSINGER. 


928  Quam  iniqui  sunt  patres  in  omnis  adolescentes  judices ! 
Qui  aequom  esse  censent,  nos  jam  a  pueris  illico  nasci  senes: 
Heque  illarum  affines  esse  rerum,  quas  fert  adolescentia. 

Ex  sua  libidine  moderantur,  nunc  quae  est,  non  quae  olim 
fuit. 

Mihi  si  unquam  filius  erit,  nae  ille  facili  me  utetur  patre : 
Ham  et  cognoscendi  et  ignoscendi  dabitur  peccatis  locus; 

1  censur'd]  i.  e.  criticised.  Comp.  p.  329,  note. 
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Non  ut  mens,  qui  mihi  per  alium  ostendit  suam  sententiam. 
Perii !  is  mihi,  ubi  adbibit  plus  paulo,  sua  quae  narrat  faci- 
nora? 

Nunc  ait,  periculum  ex  aliis  facito,  tibi  quod  ex  usu  siet. 
Astutus :  nse  ille  haud  scit,  quam  mihi  nunc  surdo  narret 
fabulam. 

TERENTIUS. 


929  Spun.  I  see  the  beginning  of  my  end,  for  I  am 
almost  starved. 

Hir.  So  am  not  I ;  but  I  am  more  than  famished. 

Sp.  All  the  members  in  my  body  are  in  a  rebellion,  one 
against  another. 

Hir.  So  are  mine ;  and  nothing  but  a  cook,  being  a  con¬ 
stable,  can  appease  them,  presenting  to  my  nose,  instead  of 
his  painted  staff,  a  spit  full  of  roast  meat. 

Sp.  But  in  this  rebellion,  what  uproars  do  they  make ! 
my  belly  cries  to  my  mouth,  Why  dost  not  gape  and  feed 
me? 

Hir.  And  my  mouth  sets  out  a  throat  to  my  hand, 
Why  dost  not  thou  lift  up  meat  and  cram  my  chops  with 
it  ? 

Sp.  Then  my  hand  hath  a  fling  at  mine  eyes,  because 
they  look  not  out,  and  shark  for  victuals. 

MASSINGER. 


930  Methinks,  I  am  batten’d 1  well  of  late,  grown  lusty, 
Fat,  high  and  kicking, — thanks  to  the  bounteous  Bugio ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  scorn  these  poor  repasts, 
Cheese-parings  and  the  stinking  tongues  of  pilchers2: 

But  why  should  I  remember  these?  they  are  odious, 
They  are  odious  in  my  eyes :  the  full  fat  dish  now, 

The  bearing3  dish  is  that  I  reverence, 

The  dish  an  able  serving  man  sweats  under, 

And  bends  i’th’  hams,  as  if  the  house  hung  on  him, 

1  batten'd ]  i.  e.  fattened.  2  pilchers]  i.  e.  pilchards. 

3  bearing ]  i.  e.  solid,  substantial. 
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The  state  of  a  fat  turkey,  the  decorum 

He  marches  in  with,  all  the  train  and  circumstance, — 

’Tis  such  a  matter,  such  a  glorious  matter ! 

And  then  his  sauce  with  oranges  and  onions, 

And  he  display’d  in  all  parts !  for  such  a  dish  now, 

And  at  my  need,  I  would  betray  my  father. 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 


931  How,  a  parasite? 

A  cogging1,  flattering,  slavish  parasite? 

Things  I  abhor  and  hate.  ’Tis  not  the  belly 
Shall  make  my  brains  a  captive.  Flatterers! 

Souls  below  reason  will  not  stoop  so  low 
As  to  give  up  their  liberty;  only  flatterers 
Move  by  another’s  wheel.  They  have  no  passions 
Free  to  themselves.  All  their  affections, 

Qualities,  humours,  appetites,  desires, 

Nay  wishes,  vows  and  prayers,  discourse  and  thoughts, 
Are  but  another’s  bondman.  Let  me  tug 
At  the  Turk’s  gallies:  in  this  state,  my  mind 
Is  free:  a  flatterer  has  not  soul  nor  body; 

What  shall  I  say? — No,  I  applaud  your  temper, 
That  in  a  generous  braveness,  take  distaste 
At  such  whose  servile  nature  strives  to  please  you. 
’Tis  royal  in  you,  sir. 

THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 


932  My  brother  Well-bred,  Sir,  (I  know  not  how,) 
Of  late  is  much  declin’d  in  what  he  was, 

And  greatly  alter’d  in  his  disposition. 

When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house, 
Ne’er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him: 
Methought  he  bare  himself  in  such  a  fashion, 

So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage. 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular, 

So  loose,  affected,  and  depriv’d  of  grace, 

And  he  himself  withal  so  far  fal’n  off 


1  cogging]  i.  q.  coaxing. 
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From  that  first  place,  as  scarce  no  note  remains 
To  tell  men’s  judgments  where  he  lately  stood. 
He’s  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respect, 
Forgetful  of  his  friends;  and  not  content 
To  stale1  himself  in  all  societies, 

He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 

A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour  and  diseased  riot. 

BEN  JONSON. 


933  When  I  was  young,  age  was  authority 
Against  a  buffoon,  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years, 

That  had  none  due  unto  his  life.  So  much 
The  sanctity  of  some  prevail’d,  for  others. 

But  now  we  all  are  fall’n;  youth,  from  their  fear; 
And  age,  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 
Well,  I  thank  heav’n,  I  never  yet  was  he 
That  read  the  grammar  of  cheating  I  had  made 
To  my  sharp  boy  at  twelve;  repeating  still 
The  rule:  ‘Get  money;  still,  get  money,  boy; 

No  matter  by  what  means;  money  will  do 
More,  boy,  than  my  lord’s  letter.’  Neither  have  I 
Perfum’d  my  sauces  and  taught  him  to  make  ’em ; 
Preceding  still,  with  my  grey  gluttony, 

At  all  the  ord’naries,  and  only  fear’d 

His  palate  should  degenerate,  not  his  manners. 

BEN  JONSON. 


934  P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all;  but  if  I  fought 
not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish :  if  there 
were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I 
am  no  two-legg’d  creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that’s  past  praying  for:  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them:  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid;  two  rogues  in 

.  1  to  stale ]  i.  e.  to  make  common,. 


FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit 
in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward; — 
here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in 
buckram  let  drive  at  me, - 

P.  Hen.  What,  four?  thou  said’st  but  two,  even  now. 

Pal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Pal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at 
me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven 
points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven?  why  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

SHAKESPERE. 


935  Colax.  Nature  has  been  bountiful 

To  provide  pleasures,  and  shall  we  be  niggards 
At  plenteous  boards?  He’s  a  discourteous  guest 
That  will  observe  a  diet  at  a  feast. 

When  Nature  thought  the  earth  alone  too  little 
To  find  us  meat,  and  therefore  stor’d  the  air 
With  winged  creatures,  not  contented  yet, 

She  made  the  water  fruitful  to  delight  us. 

Did  she  do  this  to  have  us  eat  with  temperance? 
Or  when  she  gave  so  many  different  odours 
Of  spices,  unguents  and  all  sorts  of  flowers, 

She  cried  not — stop  your  noses:  would  she  give  us 
So  sweet  a  quire  of  wing’d  musicians 
To  have  us  deaf?  or  when  she  plac’d  us  here, 

Here  in  a  paradise,  where  such  pleasing  prospects, 
So  many  ravishing  colours,  entice  the  eye, 

Was  it  to  have  us  wink?  Not  to  enjoy 

All  pleasures,  and  at  full,  were  to  make  Nature 

Guilty  of  that  she  ne’er  was  guilty  of, — 

A  vanity  in  her  works. 

T.  RANDOLPH. 


936  Even  in  that,  note  a  fooles  beatitude: 

He  is  not  capeable  of  passion; 

Wanting  the  power  of  distinction, 

He  bears  an  unturned  sayle  with  every  winde: 
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Blowe  east,  blowe  west,  he  steers  his  course  alike. 

I  never  saw  a  foole  leane;  the  chub-fac’t  fop 
Shines  sleeke  with  full  cramm’d  fat  of  happinesse, 
Whil’st  studious  contemplation  sucks  the  juyce 
From  wisard’s  cheekes:  who  making  curious  search 
For  natures  secrets,  the  first  innating  cause 
Laughes  them  to  scorne,  as  man  doth  busie  apes, 
When  they  will  zanie 1  men.  Had  Heaven  bin  kind, 
Creating  me  an  honest,  senselesse  dolt, 

A  goode  poore  foole,  I  should  want  sense  to  feele 
The  stings  of  anguish  shoot  through  every  vaine: 

I  should  not  know  what  ’twere  to  loose  a  father: 

I  should  be  deade  of  sense,  to  viewe  defame 
Blur  my  bright  love :  I  could  not  thus  run  mad, 

As  one  confounded  in  a  maze  of  mischiefe, 

Staggerd,  starke  feld  with  bruising  stroke  of  chance. 

j.  MARSTON. 


937 

Ho.  198,  p.  82. 

938 

Ho.  199,  p.  83. 

939  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  wonder. 

To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence, 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind, 
Be  so  degenerate  and  sordid-base ! 

Art  thou  a  man  1  and  sham’st  thou  not  to  beg  ? 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 

Why,  were  thy  education  ne’er  so  mean, 

Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 

Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants. 
Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 

Or  honest  labour;  nay,  what  can  I  name, 

But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg? 

1  zanie ]  i.  e.  ape,  imitate* 
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But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 

As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in, 
Not  caring  how  the  mettal  of  your  minds 
Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 

Now,  afore  me,  whate’er  he  be,  that  should 
Believe  a  person  of  thy  quality, 

While  thou  insists  in  this  loose  desperate  course, 
I  would  esteem  the  sin,  not  thine,  but  his. 

BEN  JONSON. 


940  .I’ll  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thrashing 
Of  a  whole  reek1  of  corn,  which  I  will  hide 
Under  the  ground;  and  with  the  straw  thereof 
I’ll  stuff  the  outsides  of  my  other  mows: 

That  done,  I’ll  have  them  empty  all  my  garners, 
And  i’  the  friendly  earth  bury  my  store, 

That,  when  the  searchers  come,  they  may  suppose 
All’s  spent,  and  that  my  fortunes  were  belied. 

And  to  lend  more  ■  opinion  to  my  want, 

And  stop  that  many-mouthed  vulgar  dog, 

(Which  else  would  still  be  baying  at  my  door) 
Each  market-day  I  ,  will  be  seen  to  buy 
Part  of  the  purest  wheat,  as  for  my  houshold: 
Where,  when  it  comes,  it  shall  increase  my  heaps, 
’Twill  yield  me  treble  gain  at  this  dear  time, 
Promis’d  in  this  dear  book:  I  have  cast  all. 

Till  then  I  will  not  sell  an  ear,  I’ll  hang  first. 

O,  I  shall  make  my  prices  as  I  list, 

My  house  and  I  can  feed  on  peas  and  barley; 
What  though  a  world  of  wretches  starve  the  while, 
He  that  will  thrive  must  think  no  courses  vile. 

BEN  JONSON. 


941  What  curses  breathe  these  men?  how  have  my  deeds 
Made  my  looks  differ  from  another  man’s, 

That  they  should  thus  detest,  and  loth  my  life  ! 

Out  on  my  wretched  humour,  it  is  that 

1  .reek]  i.  q.  rick,  stack.  - 
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Makes  me  thus  monstrous  in  true  humane  eyes. 
Pardon  me,  gentle  friends,  I’ll  make  fair  ’mends 
For  my  foul  errors  past,  and  twenty  fold 
Restore  to  all  men,  what  with  wrong  I  robb’d  them : 
My  barns  and  gamers  shall  stand  open  still 
To  all  the  poor  that  come,  and  my  best  grain 
.Be  made  alms-bread,  to  feed  half-famish’d  mouths. 
Though  hitherto  amongst  you  I  have  liv’d, 

Like  an  unsavoury  muck-hill  to  my  self, 

Yet  now  my  gather’d  heaps  being  spread  abroad, 
Shall  turn  to  better  and  more  fruitful  uses. 

Bless  then  this  man,  curse  him  no  more  for  saving 
My  life  and  soul  together.  O,  how  deeply 
The  bitter  curses  of  the  poor  do  pierce ! 

I  am  by  wonder  chang’d :  come  in  with  me 
And  witness  my  repentance ;  now  I  prove, 

No  life  is  blest,  that  is  not  grac’d  with  love. 

BEN  JONSON. 


942  Al.  The  world’s  a  theatre  of  theft1.  Great  rivers 
Rob  smaller  brooks,  and  them  the  ocean. 

And  in  this  world  of  ours,  this  microcosm, 

Guts  from  the  stomach  steal,  and  what  they  spare 
The  meseraicks  filch,  and  lay  i’  the  liver: 

Where,  lest  it  should  be  found,  turn’d  to  red  nectar, 
’Tis  by  a  thousand  thievish  veins  conveyed 
And  hid  in  flesh,  nerves,  bones,  muscles  and  sinews, 
In  tendons,  skin  and  hair;  so  that  the  property 
Thus  alter’d,  the  theft  can  never  be  discover’d. 

Now  all  these  pilfries,  couch’d  and  compos’d  in  order, 
Frame  thee  and  me.  Man’s  a  quick3  mass  of  thievery. 
Eo,  Most  philosophical  Albumazar. 

Ha.  I  thought  these  parts  had  lent  and  borrow’d  mutual. 
Al.  Say  they  do  so:  ’tis  done  with  full  intention 
Ne’er  to  restore,  and  that’s  flat  robbery. 

Therefore  go  on,  follow  your  virtuous  laws, 

Your  cardinal  virtue,  great  necessity; 

1  Corap.  p.  342,  no.  744.  3  quick ]  i.  e.  living. 
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Wait  on  her  close  with  all  occasions. 

Be  watchful,  have  as  many  eyes  as  Heaven, 

And  ears,  as  harvest;  be  resolv’d  and  impudent: 
Believe  none,  trust  none;  for  in  this  city 
(As  in  a  fought  field,  crows  and  carcases) 

No  dwellers  are,  but  cheaters  and  cheatees. 

TOMKIS. 


943  Who  is  so  patient  of  this  impious  world, 

That  he  can  check  his  spirit,  or  rein  his  tongue  ? — 
Who  can  behold  such  prodigies  as  these, 

And  have  his  lips  seal’d  up?  Not  I;  my  soul 
Was  never  ground  into  such  oily  colours, 

To  flatter  vice  and  daub  iniquity : 

But  with  an  armed  and  resolved  hand 
I’ll  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time, 

Naked  as  at  their  birth. 

I  fear  no  mood  stampt  in  a  private  brow, 

When  I  am  pleas’d  to  unmask  a  public  vice. 

I  fear  no  strumpet’s  drugs,  nor  ruffian’s  stab, 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries : 

No  broker’s,  usurer’s,  or  lawyer’s  gripe, 

Were  I  dispos’d  to  say,  They’re  all  corrupt. 

I  fear  no  courtier’s  frown,  should  I  applaud 
The  easy  flexure  of  his  supple  hams. 

Tut !  these  are  so  innate  and  popular, 

That  drunken  custom  would  not  shame  to  laugh 
In  scorn  at  him,  that  should  not  dare  to  tax  them. 

BEN  JONSON. 


944  P.  Whose  lodging’s  this?  is’t  not  the  astrologer’s? 

R.  His  lodging  !  no :  ’tis  the  learned  phrontisterion 
Of  most  divine  Albumazar. 

P.  Good  Sir, 

If  the  door  break,  a  better  shall  redeem  it. 

R.  How  ?  all  your  land,  sold  at  a  hundred  year’s  purchase. 
Cannot  repair  the  damage  of  one  poor  rap: 
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To  thunder  at  the  phrontisterion 
Of  great  Albumazar! 

P.  Why  man?  what  harm? 

R.  Sir,  you  must  know  my  master's  heavenly  brain 
Pregnant  with  mysteries  of  metaphysicks, 

Grows  to  an  embryo  of  rare  contemplation, 
Which  at  full  time  brought  forth  excels  by  far 
The  armed  fruit  of  Vulcan’s  midwifery. 

P.  What  of  all  this? 

R.  Thus,  one  of  your  bold  thunders  may  abortive 
And  cause  that  miscarry,  that  might  have  prov’d 
An  instrument  of  wonder  greater  and  rarer 
Than  Apollonius  the  magician  wrought. 

P.  When  may  I  speak  with  him  ? 

R.  When ’t  please  the  stars. 

He  pulls  you  not  a  hair,  nor  pares  a  nail, 

Nor  stirs  a  foot,  without  due  figuring 

The  horoscope.  Sit  down  awhile  an’t  please  you, 

I  see  the  heavens  incline  to  his  approach. 

TOMKIS. 


[Anapaestic  Tetrameters] 

945  All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 

They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse’s  arms : 

Then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then,  the  lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eye-brow :  Then,  a  soldier ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

J ealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth:  And  then,  the  justice; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin’d, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
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Pull  of  wise  saws  and  modem1 2 * * *  instances. 

And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav’d,  a  world  too  wide 
Por  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

SHAKESPEKE. 


946  What  should  I  care  what  every  dor9  doth  buz 
In  credulous  ears?  It  is  a  crown  to  me, 

That  the  best  judgments  can  report  me  wrong’d; 

Them  liars  and  their  slanders  impudent. 

Perhaps  (upon  the  rumour  of  their  speeches) 

Some  grieved  friend  will  whisper  to  me;  Crites, 

Men  speak  ill  of  thee.  So  they  be  ill  men, 

If  they  spake  worse,  ’twere  better:  for  of  such 
To  be  disprais’d  is  the  most  perfect  praise. 

What  can  his  censure  hurt  me,  whom  the  world 
Hath  censur’d  vile  before  me!  If  good  Chrestus, 
Euthus  or  Phronimus,  had  spoke  the  words, 

They  would  have  mov’d  me,  and  I  should  have  call’d 
My  thoughts  and  actions  to  a  strict  account 
Upon  the  hearing:  but  when  I  remember 
’Tis  Hedon  and  Anaides,  alas,  then, 

I  think  but  what  they  are  and  am  not  stirred. 

The  one  a  light  voluptuous  reveller, 

The  other,  a  strange  arrogating  puff, 

Both  impudent,  and  ignorant  enough; 

1  modem ]  i.  e.  trite,  common. 

2  dor ]  i.  e.  beetle,  chaffer,  which  by  its  desultory  flight  appears  to 

mock  the  passenger  by  striking  him  on  the  face,  and  then  flitting  away, 

as  it  were,  for  a  fresh  attack.  Hence  dorring  is  used  for  tricking, 

outwitting.  -  ‘  ■ 
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That  talk  (as  they  are  wont)  not  as  I  merit : 

Traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark, 

Do  nothing  out  of  judgment,  but  disease, 

Speak  ill,  because  they  never  could  speak  well. 

And  who’d  be  angry  with  this  race  of  creatures? 

What  wise  physician  have  we  ever  seen 
Mov’d  with  a  frantic  man?  the  same  affects1 
That  he  doth  bear  to  his  sick  patient 
Should  a  right  mind  carry  to  such  as  these. 

And  I  do  count  it  a  most  rare  revenge, 

That  I  can  thus  (with  such  a  sweet  neglect) 

Pluck  from  them  all  the  pleasure  of  their  malice. 

BEN  JONSON. 


1  affects ]  i.  e.  affections,  dispositions. 
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947  So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 

Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.  Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look’d  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  meer  the  wailing  died  away. 

TENNYSON. 


948  So,  in  the  painter’s  animated  frame, 

Where  Mars  embraces  the  soft  Paphian  dame, 

The  little  loves  in  sport  the  faulchion  wield, 

Or  join  their  strength  to  heave  his  pondrous  shield  ; 
One  strokes  the  plume  in  Tityon’s  gore  embrued, 
And  one  the  spear,  that  reeks  in  Typhon’s  blood; 
Another’s  infant  brows  the  helm  sustain, 

He  nods  his  crest,  and  frights  the  shrieking  train. 

TICKELL. 


949  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest. 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be: 
For  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo’e  best, 

The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me. 


BURNS. 
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950  Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has, 

Up  Una  rose,  np  rose  the  lion  eke; 

And  on  their  former  journey  forward  pass, 

In  ways  unknown,  her  wandering  knight  to  seek, 
With  pains  far  passing  that  long-wandering  Greek, 
That  for  his  love  refused  deity: — 

Such  were  the  labours  of  this  lady  meek, 

Still  seeking  him  that  from  her  still  did  fly, 

Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weened  nigh. 

SPENSER. 


951  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean,  roll; 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin:  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed:  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain; 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

BYRON. 


952  At  puer  in  gremio  vernse  telluris,  et  alto 

Gramine,  nunc  faciles  stemit  procursibus  herbas 
In  vultum  nitens:  caram  modo  lactis  egeno 
Nutricem  clangore  ciens,  iterumque  renidens, 

Et  teneris  meditans  verba  illuctantia  labris, 

Miratur  nemorum  strepitus  aut  obvia  car  pit 
Aut  patulo  trahit  ore  diem :  nemorisque  malorum 
Inscius  et  vitse  multum  securus  oberrat. 

STATIUS. 


953  He  scarce  had  finish’d,  when  such  murmur  fill’d 
The  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  rous’d  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
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Sea-faring  men  o’erwatch’d,  whose  bark  by  chance, 
Or  pinnace,  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest:  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas’d 
Advising  peace,  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  Hell. 

MILTON*. 


954  At  mater  viridis  saltus  orbata  peragrans 
Noscit  humi  pedibus  vestigia  pressa  bisulcis, 

Omnia  convisens  oculis  loca,  si  queat  usquam 
Conspicere  amissum  fetum,  completque  querellis 
Frondiferum  nemus  adsidueis,  et  crebra  revisit 
Ad  stabulum,  desiderio  perfixa  juvenci, 

Nee  tenerse  salices  atque  herbse  rore  vigentes 
Fluminaque  ilia  queunt  summis  labentia  ripis 
Oblectare  animum  solitamque  avertere  curam. 

Nec  vitulorum  alife  species  per  pabula  lseta 
Derivare  queunt  animum  curaque  levare. 

•  LUCRETIUS. 


955  There  is  a  place,  Hesperia  term’d  by  us, 

An  ancient  empire,  famoused  for  arms, 

And  fertile  in  fair  Ceres’  furrow’d  wealth, 

Which  now  we  call  Italia,  of  his  name 

That  in  such  peace  long  time  did  rule  the  same. 

Thither  made  we; 

______  *  4 

When,  suddenly,  gloomy  Orion  rose, 

And  led  our  ships  into  the  shallow  sands, 
Whereas1  the  southern  wind,  with  brackish  breath, 
Dispers’d  them  all  amongst  the  wrackful  rocks; 
From  thence  a  few  of  us  escap’d  to  land; 

The  rest,  we  fear,  are  folded  in  the  floods. 

CHR.  MARLOWE. 


1  whereas ]  i.  e.  where. 
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956  He  look’d,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  outpour’d,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 

In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong, 
PraunCing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  bound. 

He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  rang’d, 

How  quick  they  wheel’d,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight; 

The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 

MILTON. 


957  So  the  Eagle 

That  bears  the  thunder  of  our  grandsire  Jove, 
With  joy  beholds  his  hardy  youthful  offspring 
Eorsake  the  nest,  to  try  his  tender  pinions 
In  the  wide  untrack’d  air:  till,  bolder  grown, 
Now,  like  a  whirlwind  on  a  shepherd’s  fold 
He  darts  precipitate  and  gripes  the  prey; 

Or  fixing  on  some  dragon’s  scaly  hide, 

Eager  of  combat  and  his  future  feast, 

Bears  him  aloft  reluctant,  and  in  vain 
Wreathing  his  spiry  tail. 

ROWE. 


958  It  was  a  mountain  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  outstretch’d  in  circuit  wide, 

Lay  pleasant :  from  his  side  two  rivers  flow’d, 

The  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  and  left  between 
Fair  champaign  with  less  rivers  intervein’d, 

Then  meeting  join’d  their  tribute  to  the  sea ; 

Fertile  of  corn  the  glebe,  of  oil  and  wine ; 

With  herds  the  pastures  throng’d,  with  flocks  the  hills; 
Huge  cities  and  high-tower’d,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs;  and  so  large 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
For  barren  desart,  fountainless  and  dry. 


MILTON. 
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959  It  was  the  spring,  and  newly  risen  day 
Peeped  o’er  the  hamlets  on  the  first  of  May; 

My  eyes  too  tender  for  the  blaze  of  light, 

Still  sought  the  shelter  of  retiring  night, 

When  Love  approached,  in  painted  plumes  arrayed, 

The  insidious  god  his  rattling  darts  betrayed, 

Nor  less  his  infant  features,  and  the  sly 
Sweet  intimations  of  his  threatening  eye. 

Such  the  Sigeian  boy  is  seen  above 
Pilling  the  goblet  for  imperial  Jove; 

Such  he,  on  whom  the  nymphs  bestowed  their  charms, 
Hylas,  who  perished  in  a  Naiad’s  arms. 

Angry  he  seemed,  yet  graceful  in  his  ire, 

And  added  threats,  not  destitute  of  fire. 

COWPER. 


960  Death  closes  all:  but  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs,  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 
’Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down: 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


961  Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,  who  listened,  and  smiled 
as  they  listened : — 

1  Welcome  once  more,  my  friends,  who  so  long  have  been 
friendless  and  homeless, 

Welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is  better  perchance 
than  the  old  one  1 

Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers; 
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Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  farmer. 

Smoothly  the  ploughshare  runs  through  the  soil,  as  a  keel 
through  the  water. 

All  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are  in  blossom ;  and 
grass  grows 

More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer. 

Here,  too,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and  unclaimed  in  the 
prairies ; 

Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  forests  of 
timber 

With  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  and  framed  into 
houses.’ 


H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


962  Then  with  a  rushing  sound,  th’  assembly  bend 
Diverse  their  steps :  the  rival  rout  ascend 

The  royal  dome :  whilst  sad  the  Prince  explores 

The  neighbouring  main,  and  sorrowing  treads  the  shores. 

There,  as  the  waters  o’er  his  hands  he  shed, 

The  royal  suppliant  to  Minerva  pray’d : 

1  O  Goddess  !  who  descending  from  the  skies 
V  ouchsaf ’d  thy  presence  to  my  wondering  eyes ; 

By  whose  commands  the  raging  deep  I  trace, 

And  seek  my  sire  through  storms  and  rolling  seas; 

Hear  from  the  heav’ns  above,  O  warrior-maid, 

Descend  once  more  propitious  to  my  aid. 

Without  thy  presence,  vain  is  thy  command : 

Greece  and  the  rival  train  thy  voice  withstand.’ 

963  Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador’d, 

In  ancient  Greece :  and  in  Ausonian  land 
Men  called  him  Mulciber :  and  how  he  fell 
From  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o’er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer’s  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star. 

On  Lemnos  the  ./Egean  isle :  thus  they  relate, 

Erring;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
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Fell  long  before:  nor  aught  avail’d  him  now 

To  have  built  in  Heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did  he  ’scape 

By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  Hell. 

MILTON. 


964  Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never-sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude ; 

And,  with  forc’d  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year: 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due: 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer: 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  h  He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

*  > 

965  For  we  were  nurs’d  upon  the  self-same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear’d 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright, 
Toward  heaven’s  descent  had  slop’d  his  westering  wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Temper’d  to  the  oaten  flute; 

Bough  Satyrs  danc’d,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 

And  old  Damcetas  lov’d  to  hear  our  song. 

$66  But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 

Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return! 
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Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desart  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  he  seen, 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd’s  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos’d  o’er  the  head  of  your  lov’d  Lycidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 

Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream: 

Ah  me !  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  done? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament, 

When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

His  goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

MILTON. 


967  The  scepter’d  heralds  call 

To  council,  in  the  city  gates :  anon 
Gray-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriours  mix’d 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard;  but  soon, 

In  factious  opposition ;  till  at  last 
Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth  and  peace, 

And  judgment  from  above:  him  old  and  young 
Exploded,  and  had  seiz’d  with  violent  hands, 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch’d  him  thence, 
Unseen  amid  the  throng:  so  violence 
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Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Milton. 


968  Last  of  this  route  the  savage  Phonos  went, 

Whom  his  dire  mother  nurst  with  human  blood : 

And  when  more  age  and  strength  more  fierceness  lent, 
She  taught  him  in  a  darke  and  desart  wood 
With  force  and  guile  poor  passengers  to  slay, 

And  on  their  flesh  his  barking  stomach  stay, 

And  with  their  wretched  blood  his  fiery  thirst  allay. 

Ten  thousand  furies  on  his  steps  awaited, 

Some  sear’d  his  harden’d  soul  with  Stygian  brand : 
Some  with  black  terrors  his  faint  conscience  baited, 
That  wide  he  star’d,  and  starched  hair  did  stand; 

The  firstborn  man  still  in  his  mind  he  bore, 

Foully  array’d  in  guiltlesse  brother’s  gore, 

Which  for  revenge  to  heaven  from  earth  did  loudly  roar. 

PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 


969  Passing  forth,  one  lo  there  they  did  behold 
High  lifted  up  with  lofty  roof  of  gold 
The  Bower  of  Bliss,  in  which  there  did  abide 
The  lady’s  self,  that  should  their  cause  decide, 

On  which  the  heavens  still  in  a  stedfast  state 
Look’d  alway  blithe,  diverting  froward  fate, 

Not  suffering  icy  frost  or  scorching  sun 
To  vex  th’  inhabitants,  that  there  did  won1: 

For  there  eternal  spring  doth  ever  dwell, 

Ne  they  of  other  season  ought  can  tell; 

They  labour  not  with  hands  of  industry 
To  furrow  up  the  earth’s  fertility; 

Bubbles  of  sweat  decline  not  from  their  brow, 

Ne  stooping  labour  makes  their  backs  to  bow: 

Yet  plenty  of  all  fruits  upon  their  ground 
Seedless  and  artless  everywhere  is  found. 

E.  NICCOLS. 

1  won ]  i.  e.  dwell. 
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970  There  re-assembling  we  shall  see  emerge 
From  the  bright  ocean  at  our  feet  an  Earth 
More  fresh,  more  verdant  than  the  last,  with  fruits 
Self-springing  and  a  seed  of  man  preserved, 

Who  then  shall  live  in  peace  as  now  in  war. 

But  we  in  Heaven  shall  find  again  with  joy 
The  ruined  palaces  of  Odin,  seats 
Familiar,  halls  where  we  have  supped  of  old; 
Be-enter  them  with  wonder,  never  fill 
Our  eyes  with  gazing  and  re-build  with  tears. 

And  we  shall  tread  once  more  the  well-known  plain 

Of  Ida,  and  among  the  grass  shall  find 

The  golden  dice  with  which  we  played  of  yore; 

And  that  will  bring  to  mind  the  former  life 
And  pastime  of  the  gods,  the  wise  discourse 
Of  Odin,  the  delights  of  other  days. 

M.  ARNOLD. 


971  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are  departed.  They  have 
gone  without  their  fame.  The  sons  of  future  years  shall 
pass  away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The  people  are  like 
the  waves  of  ocean :  like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven,  they 
pass  away  in  the  rustling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their 
green  heads  on  high.  Did  thy  beauty  last,  O  Ryno  ?  stood 
the  strength  of  car-borne  Oscar?  Fingal  himself  departed. 
The  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  steps.  Shalt  thou  then 
remain,  thou  aged  bard!  when  the  mighty  have  failed? 
But  my  fame  shall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of 
Morven;  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and 
rejoices  in  the  course  of  the  wind  ! 

JAMES  MACPHERSON. 


972  Omnipotens,  solo  mentis  mihi  cognite  cultu, 
Ignorate  malis  et  nulli  ignote  piorum: 

Principio  extremoque  carens :  antiquior  sevo, 

Quod  fuit  aut  veniet,  cujus  formamque  modumque 
Nec  mens  complecti  poterit,  nec  lingua  profari: 
Cernere  quern  solus  coramque  audire  jubentem 
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Fas  habet  et  patriam  propter  considere  dextram 
Ipse  opifex  rerum,  rebus  causa  ipse  creandis, 
Ipse  Dei  verbum,  verbum  Deus:  editus  ante 
Quam  iubar  et  rutilus  ccelum  illustraret  Eous: 
Quo  sine  nil  actum:  cui  subdita  terra  sedenti, 
Et  mare  et  obscurse  chaos  insuperabile  noctis: 
Non  genito  genitore  Deus:  contagia  nostra 
Qui  tulit  et  diri  passus  ludibria  leti 
Esse  iter  aeternae  docuit  remeabile  vitae. 


973  Nate  Patris  summi,  nostroque  salutifer  aevo, 

Pande  viam  precibus  patriasque  haec  perfer  ad  aures. 
Da,  Pater,  invictam  contra  omnia  crimina  mentem, 
Yipereumque  nefas  nocituri  averte  veneni. 

Pande  viam,  quae  me  post  vincula  corporis  aegri 
In  sublime  ferat,  puri  qua  lactea  cceli 
Semita  ventosae  superat  vaga  lumina  lunae. 

Da  Pater  aeterni  speratam  luminis  auram: 

Si  lapides  non  juro  Deos,  unumque  verendi 
Suscipiens  altare  sacri,  libamina  vitae 
Intemerata  fero :  si  te  non  sanguine  fuso 
Quaero  nec  arcanis  numen  conjecto  sub  extis: 
Confessam  dignare  animam :  si  membra  caduca 
Execror  et  taciturn  si  pcenitet  altaque  sensus 
Formido  excruciat  tormentaque  sera  gehennae 
Anticipat  patiturque  suos  mens  saucia  manes. 


974  Da,  Pater,  haec  nostro  fieri  rata  vota  precatu. 

Nil  metuam  cupiamque  nihil:  satis  hoc  rear  esse, 
Quod  satis  est.  Nil  turpe  velim:  nec  causa  pudoris 
Sim  mihi.  Non  faciam  cuiquam,  quae  tempore  eodem 
Nolim  facta  mihi.  Nec  vero  crimine  laedar, 

Nec  maculer  dubio:  paulum  distare  videtur 
Suspectus  verique  reus.  Male  posse  facultas 
Nulla  sit,  at  bene  posse  adsit  tranquilla  potestas. 

Sim  tenui  victu  atque  habitu.  Sim  carus  amicis, 
Non  animo  doleam,  non  corpore;  cuncta  quietis 
Fungantur  membra  officiis:  nec  saucius  ullis 
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Partibus  amissum  quidquam  desideret  usus. 

Pace  fruar.  Securus  agam.  Miracula  teme 
Nulla  putem.  Suprema  mihi  quum  venerit  hora, 
Nec  timeat  mortem  bene  conscia  vita,  nec  optet. 

AUSONIUS. 


975  Then  spied  lie  mid  the  treasures  of  that  realm 
A  wondrous  brand  and  vast ;  keen  was  the  blade, 
For  Jutes  had  forged  it  in  the  days  of  old. 

He  saw  and  mark’d  its  power; — no  feebler  hand 
In  the  stern  play  of  battle  had  sufficed 
To  wield  its  giant  fabric, — but  the  Goth 
Full  lightly  seized  the  hilt.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  She  to  the  dust 

Fell  headlong, — and,  its  work  of  slaughter  done, 

The  gallant  sword  dropp’d  fast  a  gory  dew. 

Instant,  as  though  heaven’s  glorious  torch  had  shone, 
Light  was  upon  the  gloom, — all  radiant  light 
From  that  dark  mansion’s  inmost  cave  burst  forth. 
With  hardier  grasp  the  thane  of  Higelac  press’d 
His  weapon’s  hilt,  and  furious  in  his  might 
Paced  the  wide  confines  of  the  Grendel’s  hold. 

J.  J.  CONYBEARE. 


97 6  At  last  appear 

Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 

And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock, 

Impenetrable,  impal’d  with  circling  fire, 

Yet  unconsum’d.  Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape; 

The  one  seem’d  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair; 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Yoluminous  and  vast;  a  serpent  arm’d 
With  mortal  sting  :  About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never  ceasing  rung 
A  hideous  peal;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep 
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And  kennel  in  her  womb.  The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call’d,  stood  black  as  night, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem’d  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on, 

MILTON. 


977  No.  611,  p.  271. 


[Saga  loquitur] 

978  Quicquid  in  orbe  vides,  paret  mihi.  Florida  tellus 
Quum  yolo,  siccatis  arescit  languida  sucis; 

Quuni  volo,  fundit  opes  scopulis,  atque  horrida  saxa 
Niliacas  iaculantur  aquas  :  Mihi  pontus  inertes 
Submittit  fluctus  Zephyrique  taoentia  ponunt 
Ante  meos  sua  flabra  pedes.  Mihi  flumina  parent 
Hyrcanseque  tigres  et  iussi  stare  dracones. 

Quid  leviora  loquor?  Lunse  descendit  imago 
Carminibus  deducta  meis,  trepidusque  furentes 
Flectere  Phoebus  equos  revoluto  cogitur  orbe. 
Tantum  dicta  valent!  Taurorum  flamma  quiescit 
Yirgineis  exstincta  sacris,  Phcebeia  Circe 
Carminibus  magicis  socios  mutavit  Ulixis; 

Proteus  esse  solet,  quicquid  libet.  His  ego  callens 
Artibus  Idseos  frutices  in  gurgite  sistam, 

Et  rursus  fluvios  in  summo  vertice  ponam. 

PETRONIUS  ARBITER. 


979  Having  her  thus  disarmed  of  her  shield, 

Upon  her  helmet  he  againe  her  strooke, 

That  downe  she  fell  upon  the  grassie  field 
In  senselesse  swoune,  as  if  her  life  forsooke, 

And  pangs  of  death  her  spirit  overtooke  : 

Whom  when  he  saw  before  his  foote  prostrated' 
He  to  her  lept  with  deadly  dreadful  looke, 

And  her  sun-shynie  helmet  soon  unlaced, 
Thinking  at  once  both  head  and  helmet  to  have  rac’d. 
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But  wheneas  he  discovered  had  her  face, 

He  saw,  his  senses  straunge  astonishment, 

A  miracle  of  nature’s  goodly  grace 
In  her  faire  visage  void  of  ornament. 

But  bathed  in  blood  and  sweat  together  ment1  ; 
Which  in  the  rudenesse  of  that  evill  plight 
Bewray’d  the  signs  of  feature  excellent : 

Like  as  the  moone  in  foggie  winter’s  night 
Doth  seeme  to  be  herselfe,  though  darkned  be  her  light. 

SPENSER. 


980  They  sought  the  bark ;  a  wary  pilot  first 
Well  in  his  sea-craft  skill’d,  each  landmark  taught. 

And  now  the  chief  delay’d  not,  for  their  vessel 
Was  on  the  waters;  by  the  sea-girt  cliffs 
She  floated,  while  the  ready  warriors  plied 
Near  the  tide-beaten  sands  the  well  poised  oar. — 

Deep  in  her  hold  all  the  bright  gear  of  war, 

Armour  and  arms,  were  stow’d  as  fitted  best 
The  willing  purpose  of  their  way. — And  now 
By  favouring  winds  propell’d,  e’en  as  a  bird 
She  cut  the  waves  that  foam’d  around  her  prow, 

Thus  ere  the  second  day  had  closed  upon  them — 

So  swift  they  swept  the  deep — the  eager  host 
Saw  the  bright  cliffs,  and  lengthen’d  headlands  rise, 

And  knew  in  that  steep  shore  their  destin’d  port. 

Soon  on  the  beach  the  men  of  Northern  sires 
Descending,  bless’d  the  power  that  sped  their  way, 

And  moor’d  their  bark,  and  donn’d  their  glittering  mail. 

981  Nor  was  it  long,  ere  he  who  held  in  charge 
To  guard  each  inlet  of  the  rocky  coast, 

The  Scylding’s  warden,  from  his  tower  descried 
The  prompt  and  well-train’d  band  in  fair  array 
Bearing  their  bright  shields  onwards.  Then  arose 
Care  in  his  heart,  and  question,  who  might  be 

1  ment]  i.  e.  mingled. 
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That  stranger  host ;  and  straight  he  flew  to  horse 
And  sought  the  shore,  and  high  uplifted  shook 
His  herald  staff,  and  thus  in  solemn  guise 
Bespoke  them  :  ‘Whence  and  what  ye  are,  declare, 
Who  thus  in  arms  o’er  ocean’s  watery  path 
Have  urged  to  Denmark’s  coasts  your  rapid  keel. 
’Tis  mine,  the  warden  of  the  seas,  to  hold 
With  loyal  care  these  outposts  for  the  Dane, 

Lest  pirate  force  assail  them.  Speak  ye  then, 

Ere  yet  your  further  march  explore  our  realm, 

Or  friend  or  foe  your  names  and  kindred  speak.’ 

982  ‘  In  peace  and  truth  we  come  to  seek  thy  prince, 
Halfdane’s  illustrious  son,  with  proffer’d  aid 
To  shield  his  people.  Thou  hast  judged  us  falsely; 
For  matters  of  high  import  have  we  sought 
(Nor  would  conceal  our  quest)  the  royal  Dane. 
Thyself  mayst  judge,  since  haply  thou  hast  known 
For  true  or  false,  the  traveller’s  sad  report: 

Men  tell  us  that  some  foul  and  fiendish  foe 
At  nightfall  wages  in  the  Scylding’s  bower 
Uncouth  and  horrible  war.  In  this  his  need 
With  no  unfriendly  purpose  have  we  come, 

If  aught  perchance  we  may  devise  of  skill, 

Or  force  to  aid  thy  loved  and  honoured  lord, 
Should  he  return  whose  baleful  outrage  calls 
For  swift  and  sure  revenge.  So  may  the  care 
That  ceaseless  racks  thy  master’s  breast  he  still’d, 
And  (that  oppressor’s  malice  timely  crush’d) 

The  festal  mansion  of  thy  nobles  stand 
*  Once  more  secure  in  peaceful  majesty.’ 

J.  J.  CONYBEASE. 


983  Now  shalt  thou  surely  fall  beneath  my  might, 

Wretch  1  who  hast  slain  the  bravest  youths  of  Troy, 
Boasting  that  thou  of  heroes  art  the  chief, 

And  from  a  Nereid  born ;  but  thou  to-day 
Shalt  cease  thy  vaunts  for  ever,  for  I  spring 
•  From  blest  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  dawn, 


•  -i  •  • 
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And  me  th’  Hesperides,  as  lilies  fair, 

Rear’d  in  their  bowers  beside  the  ocean-streams. 

I  hold  thy  strength  in  war  but  slight,  thy  birth 
Being  than  mine  less  noble,  since  I  know 
How  much  an  heavenly  goddess  doth  excel 
A  Nereid  of  the  deep.  My  mother  gives 
The  rosy  light  (a  precious  benefit) 

To  Gods  and  men,  who  in  the  gift  rejoice, 

But  still  inglorious  doth  thy  mother  sit 

Low  in  the  sunless  caverns  of  the  sea 

Amid  the  wallowing  fishes;  therefore  I 

Deem  her  most  worthless,  when  compar’d  to  them 

Who  tread  th’  Olympian  floor. 

A.  DYCE. 


984  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  stay.  Where  hast  thou  been? 
Or  whither  goest  thou?  Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any ;  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams ;  with  flowers  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives  and  as  choice  as  any ; 

Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
Arbours  o’ergrown  with  woodbines,  caves,  and  dells: 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and  sing, 

Or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love, — 

How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 

First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 

How  she  convey’d  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 

His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother’s  light, 

To  kiss  her  sweetest. 


J.  FLETCHER. 
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985  He  sung  what  spirit  thro’  the  whole  mass  is  spread, 

Everywhere  all :  how  Heavens  God’s  laws  approve 

And  think  it  rest  eternallv  to  move : 

«/ 

How  the  kind  Sun  usefully  comes  and  goes, 

Wants  it  himself,  yet  gives  to  man  repose : 

He  sung  how  Earth  blots  the  Moon’s  gilded  wane 
Whilst  foolish  men  beat  sounding  brass  in  vain, 
Why  the  great  waters  her  slight  horns  obey, 

Her  changing  horns  not  constanter  than  they : 

He  sung  how  grisly  comets  hung  in  air, 

Why  swords  and  plagues  attend  their  fatal  hair, 
God’s  beacons  for  the  world,  drawn  up  so  far 
To  publish  ill,  and  raise  all  earth  to  war : 

What  radiant  pencil  draws  the  watery  bow, 

What  ties  up  hail,  and  picks  the  fleecy  snow; 
What  palsy  of  the  Earth  here  shakes  fix’d  hills 
From  off  her  brows,  and  here  whole  rivers  spills. 
Thus  did  this  Heathen  Nature’s  secrets  tell, 

And  sometimes  missed  the  cause,  but  sought  it  well. 

A.  COWLEY. 


986  Puellce.  Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  nascitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro, 

Quem  mulcent  aurse,  firmat  sol,  educat  imber, 
Multi  ilium  pueri,  multse  optavere  puellse; 

Idem  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 

Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nullae  optavere  puellse : 

Sic  virgo,  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  cara  suis  est; 
Cum  castum  amisit  polluto  corpore  florem, 

Nec  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nec  cara  puellis, 
Hymen  o  Hymenaee,  Hymen  ades  o  Hymensee. 
Juvenes,  Ut  vidua  in  nudo  vitis  quae  nascitur  arvo; 
Nunquam  se  extollit,  nunquam  mitem  educat  uvam, 
Sed  tenerum  prono  deflectens  pondere  corpus, 
Jamjam  contingit  summum  radice  flagellum; 

Hanc  nulli  agricolse,  nulli  hanc  coluere  juvenci, 

At  si  forte  eadem  est  ulmo  conjuncta  marito, 

Multi  illam  agricolae,  multi  coluere  juvenci : 

Sic  virgo  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  inculta  senescit ; 
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Cum  par  connubium  maturo  tempore  adepta  est, 
Cara  viro  magis  et  minus  est  invisa  parenti. 

CATULLUS. 


987  No.  725,  p.  331. 


988  Psalm  cxxxvii. 


989  Weep  no  more,  woful  Shepherds,  weep  no  more, 

For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor; 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky: 

So  Lycidas  sunk  slow,  but  mounted  high, 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk’d  the  waves  ; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  their  eyes. 

Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  w’eep  no  more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  large  recompence,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

MILTON. 


990  Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  ‘  Place  me  in  the  barge,’ 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.  There  those  three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King  and  wept. 

Put  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
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And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
And  call’d  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  wither’d  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east : 

And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  ligjit  and  lustrous  curls — 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 

High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch’d  with  dust ; 

Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 

Mix’d  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shatter’d  column  lay  the  King ; 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 

Shot  thro’  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


991  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 

Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth, 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone  ?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 

The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumours  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept, 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
Saying,  ‘King  Arthur’s  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps, 
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Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.’ 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


992 


Psalm  cxiv. 


993  So  spake  the  Sovran  Yoice,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awak’d;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  ’gan  blow: 

At  which  command  the  Powers  militant, 

That  stood  for  Heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  join’d 
Of  union  irresistible,  mov’d  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breath’d 
Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 
Under  their  Godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Messiah.  On  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm;  nor  obvious  hill, 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks ;  for  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread;  as  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 

Came  summon’d  over  Eden  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee;  so  over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  marched,  and  many  a  province  wide, 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene. 


At  last 

Ear  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  appear’d 
From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretched 
In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
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Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng’d,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray’d, 

The  banded  powers  of  Satan  hasting  on 
With  furious  expedition :  for  they  ween’d 
That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise, 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  Envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer;  but  their  thoughts  prov’d  fond  and  vain 
In  the  mid  way:  Though  strange  to  us  it  seem’d 
At  first,  that  Angel  should  with  Angel  war, 

And  in  fierce  hosting1  meet  who  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 

Hymning  the  Eternal  Father:  But  the  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

MILTON. 


995  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born, 

Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam! 

May  I  express  thee  unblam’d  1  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear’st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?  Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escap’d  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain’d 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  ill  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 

Taught  by  the  heav’nly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend, 

1  hosting']  i.e.  mustering  of  armed  men. 
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Though  hard  and  rare:  thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp;  but  thou 
Revisit’st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil’d. 


Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt  & 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

That  wash  thy  hallow’d  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall’d  with  me  in  fate, 

So  were  I  equall’d  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mseonides, 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers :  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  clouds  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works  to  me  expung’d  and  ras’d, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


MILTON. 
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997  So  they  brought  the  swords,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
King. 

The  King  drew  the  swords,  and  the  whole  court  shone 
with  their  brightness.  Their  hilts  were  of  solid  gold:  all 
the  good  men  of  the  Cortes  marvelled  at  them.  And  the 
Cid  rose  and  received  them,  and  kissed  the  King’s  hand, 
and  went  back  to  his  ivory  seat:  and  he  took  the  swords  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  at  them :  they  could  not  change  them, 
for  the  Cid  knew  them  well,  and  his  whole  frame  rejoiced, 
and  he  slhiled  from  his  heart,  and  he  laid  them  upon  his  lap 
and  said :  “  Ah,  my  swords,  truly  may  I  say  of  you,  that 
you  are  the  best  swords  in  Spain;  and  I  won  you:  for  I 
did  not  get  you  either  by  buying  or  barter.  I  gave  you  in 
keeping  to  the  Infantes,  that  they  might  do  honour  to  my 
daughters  with  you ;  but  ye  were  not  for  them  !  they  kept 
you  hungry,  and  did  not  feed  you  with  flesh,  as  ye  were 
wont  to  be  fed.  Well  is  it  for  you,  that  ye  have  escaped 
that  thraldom,  and  come  again  to  my  hands,  and  happy  man 
am  I  to  recover  you.” 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  CID. 


998  There  was  a  French  soldier  of  noble  mien,  who  sat  his 
horse  gallantly.  He  spied  two  Englishmen,  who  were  also 
carrying  themselves  boldly.  They  were  both  men  of  great 
worth,  and  had  become  companions  in  arms  and  fought 
together,  the  one  protecting  the  other.  They  bore  two  long 
and  broad  bills,  and  did  great  mischief  to  the  Normans, 
killing  both  horses  and  men.  The  French  soldier  looked  at 
them  and  their  bills  and  was  sore  alarmed,  for  he  was  afraid 
of  losing  his  good  horse,  the  best  that  he  had ;  and  would 
willingly  have  turned  to  some  other  quarter,  if  it  would  not 
have  looked  like  cowardice.  He  soon  however  recovered 
his  courage,  and  spurring  his  horse  gave  him  the  bridle,  and 
galloped  swiftly  forward.  Fearing  the  two  bills,  he  raised 
his  shield,  and  struck  one  of  the  Englishmen  with  his  lance 
on  the  breast,  so  that  the  iron  passed  out  at  his  back.  At 
the  moment  that  he  fell  the  lance  broke,  and  the  Frenchman 
seized  the  mace  that  hung  at  his  right  side,  and  struck  the 
other  Englishman  a  blow  that  completely  broke  his  skull. 
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999  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 

And  by  command  of  Heaven’s  all-powerful  King 
I  keep;  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates;  against  all  force 
Heath  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 

Fearless  to  be  o’ermatched  by  living  might. 

But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above 

Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 

Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 

To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  confin’d, 

Inhabitant  of  Heaven,  and  heavenly-born, 

Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 

With  terrours  and  with  clamours  compass’d  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed? 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 
My  being  gav’st  me;  whom  should  I  obey 
But  thee?  whom  follow?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end. 

MILTON. 


1000  It  was  a  roundell  seated  on  a  plaine, 

That  stood  as  sentinell  unto  the  maine, 

Environ’d  round  with  trees  and  many  an  arbour, 
Wherein  melodious  birds  did  nightly  arbour: 

And  on  a  bough  within  the  quick’ning  spring 
Would  be  a  teaching  of  their  young  to  sing; 
Whose  pleasing  noates  the  tyred  swaine  have  made 
To  steale  a  nappe  at  noone-tide  in  the  shade. 
Nature  herselfe  did  there  in  triumph  ride, 

And  made  that  place  the  ground  of  all  her  pride, 
Whose  various  flowres  deceiv’d  the  rasher  eye 
In  taking  them  for  curious  tapestrie. 

A  silver  spring  forth  of  a  rocke  did  fall, 

That  it  in  a  drought  did  serve  to  water  all. 

Upon  the  edges  of  a  grassie  bancke 
A  tuft  of  trees  grew  circling  in  a  ran  eke, 

FOL.  SILV.  II. 
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As  if  they  seem’d  their  sports  to  gaze  upon, 

Or  stood  as  guard  against  the  winde  and  sunne: 

So  faire,  so  fresh,  so  greene,  so  sweete  a  ground, 
The  piercing  eyes  of  Heaven  yet  never  found. 

w.  BROWNE. 


i  oo  i  As  when  to  seek  her  food  abroad  doth  rove 
The  ISTuncius  of  peace,  the  seely1  dove, 

Two  sharpe  set  hawkes  do  her  on  each  side  hem, 
And  she  knowes  not  which  way  to  flie  from  them: 
Or  like  a  ship,  that  tossed  to  and  fro 
With  winde  and  tide,  the  winde  doth  sternly  bio  we 
And  drives  her  to  the  maine,  the  tyde  comes  sore 
And  hurles  her  back  again e  towards  the  shore; 

And  since  her  ballaste  and  her  sailes  do  lacke, 

One  bringes  her  out,  the  other  beates  her  backe, 

Till  one  of  them  increasing  more  his  shock es, 

Hurles  her  to  shore,  and  rendes  her  on  the  rockes: 
So  stood  she  long,  ’twixt  love  and  reason  tost, 

.  Until  despair,  (who  where  it  comes  rules  most,) 

Won  her  to  throw  herself,  to  meet  with  death, 

From  olf  the  rocke  into  the  flood  beneath. 

The  waves  that  were  above,  when  as  she  fell, 

For  feare  flew  back  again  into  their  well; 

Doubting  ensuing  times  on  them  would  frown, 

That  they  so  rare  a  beauty  help’d  to  drown, 

Her  fall,  in  grief,  did  make  the  stream  so  roar, 

That  sullen  murmurings  filled  all  the  shore. 

W.  BROWNE. 


1002  The  crystal  current  streams  continually  I  keep, 
Where  every  pearl-pav’d  ford,  and  every  blue-ey’d  deep, 
With  me  familiar  are ;  when  in  my  boat  being  set 
My  oar  I  take  in  hand,  my  angle  and  my  net 


1  seely]  i.  e.  silly,  harmless. 
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About  me ;  like  a  prince  myself  in  state  I  steer, 

Now  up,  now  down  the  stream,  now  am  I  here,  now  there, 
The  pilot  and  the  fraught  myself;  and  at  my  ease 
Can  land  me  when  I  list,  or  in  what  place  I  please ; 

The  silver-scaled  shoals,  about  me  in  the  streams, 

As  thick  as  ye  discern  the  atoms  in  the  beams, 

Near  to  the  shady  bank  where  slender  sallies  grow, 

And  willows  their  shag’d  tops  down  t ’wards  the  waters 
bow, 

I  shove  in  with  my  boat  to  shield  me  from  the  heat, 
Where  choosing  from  my  bag  some  prov’d  especial  bait, 
The  lusty  salmon  oft  I  with  my  angle  take, 

Which  me  above  the  rest  most  lordly  sport  doth  make, 
Who  feeling  he  is  caught,  such  frisks  and  bounds  doth 
fetch, 

And  by  his  very  strength  my  line  so  far  doth  stretch, 

As  draws  my  floating  cork  down  to  the  very  ground, 

And  wresting  of  my  rod  doth  make  my  boat  turn  round. 
The  Naiades  and  Nymphs  that  in  the  rivers  keep, 

Which  take  into  their  care  the  store  of  every  deep, 

Oft  dance  upon  the  waves  before  me  (for  my  sake) 

To  th’  music  the  soft  wind  upon  the  reeds  doth  make. 
And  for  my  pleasure  more,  the  rougher  gods  of  seas 
From  Neptune’s  court  send  in  the  blue  Nereides, 

Which  from  his  bracky  realm  upon  the  billows  ride, 

And  bear  the  rivers  back  with  every  streaming  tide, 
Those  billows  ’gainst  my  boat,  borne  with  delightful  gales, 
Oft  seeming,  as  I  row,  to  tell  me  pretty  tales, 

Whilst  loads  of  liquid  pearl  still  load  my  labouring  oars, 
As  stretch’d  upon  the  stream  they  strike  me  to  the  shores. 

M.  DRAYTON. 


1003  I  am  the  prince  of  sports,  the  forest  is  my  fee, 

He’s  not  upon  the  earth,  for  pleasure  lives  like  me, 
The  morn  no  sooner  puts  her  rosy  mantle  on, 

But  from  my  quiet  lodge  I  instantly  am  gone, 

When  the  melodious  birds  from  every  bush  and  brier 
Of  the  wild  spacious  wastes  make  a  continual  choir; 

31—2 
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The  mottled  meadows  then,  new  varnish’d  with  the  sun, 
Shoot  up  their  spicy  sweets  upon  the  winds  that  mm. 
Sometime  I  pitch  my  toils  the  deer  alive  to  take, 

Sometime  I  like  the  cry  the  deep-mouth’d  kennel  make. 
Then  underneath  my  horse  I  stalk  my  game  to  strike, 

And  with  a  single  dog  to  hunt  him  hurt  I  like. 

The  silvans  are  to  me  true  subjects,  I  their  king, 

The  stately  hart  his  hind  doth  to  my  presence  bring, 

The  numerous  feather’d  flocks,  that  the  wild  forests  haunt, 
Their  silvan  songs  to  me,  in  cheerful  ditties  chaunt ; 

The  shades,  like  ample  shields,  defend  me  from  the  sun, 
Through  which  me  to  refresh  the  gentle  rivulets  run ; 

No  little  bubbling  brook  from  any  spring  that  falls, 

But  on  the  pebbles  plays  me  pretty  madrigals. 

I*  th’  morn  I  climb  the  hills,  where  wholesome  winds  do 
blow, 

At  noon-tide  to  the  vales  and  shady  groves  below; 

T’ wards  evening  I  again  the  crystal  floods  frequent. 

In  pleasure  thus  my  life  continually  is  spent. 

As  princes  and  great  lords  have  palaces,  so  I 

Have  in  the  forests  here,  my  hall  and  gallery 

The  tall  and  stately  woods,  which  underneath  are  plain; 

The  groves  my  gardens  are  ;  the  heath  and  downs  again 
My  wide  and  spacious  walks. 

M.  DRAYTON. 


1004  When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter’s  wave, 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave1, 

At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

But  hunts-up2  to  the  mom  the  feather’d  syl vans  sing  : 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole, 

Those  quiristers  are  percht  with  many  a  speckled  breast, 
Then  from  her  burnisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt’ring  east 

1  brave]  i.e.  adorn. 

3  hunts-up]  i.  e.  the  hunt  is  up :  the  hour  to  arise  for  the  hunt ;  a  song 
to  awake. 
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Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  morning’s  sight: 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 
Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 

That  hills  and  vallies  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  compos’d  of  sounds,  about  them  every  where. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 

In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 

As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw, 
And,  but  that  nature,  by  her  all-constraining  law, 

Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite, 

They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 

(The  more  to  use  their  ears)  their  voices  sure  would  spare, 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  learn’d  of  her. 

M.  DRAYTON. 
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A  dew-drop,  falling  oil  the  wild  sea-wave  .  « 

A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
A  grim  old  king  .  .... 

A  happiness  will  thus,  my  friend,  be  thine 
A  hungry,  lean-fac’d  villain  .... 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
A  power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal  .  .  ./ 

A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday 

’A Kris  ’  AeXi'ou,  tL  7roXi5cr/co7r ’,  e/Aol  doil )v  fidrep  6fj.fJ.dTiov 

Again  those  sounds  sweep  on  ... 

Ah,  fading  joy !  how  quickly  art  thou  past 

Ah,  good  my  master,  you  may  sigh  for  death  .  . 

Ah !  happy  Isle,  how  art  thou  chang’d  and  curst 

Ah,  my  Pausanius,  I  have  often  heard 

Ah!  who  can  look  on  Nature’s  face 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

Alas,  my  lord,  what  griefull  thing  is  this 

Alas !  my  lords,  I  am  no  god  .... 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom 
Alas !  said  they,  such  fictions  children  feare 
Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me 
Alcides  thus  his  race  began  .... 

All  are  not  just,  because  they  do  no  wrong 

All  earthly  charms,  however  dear 

All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt  .... 

All  live  by  seeming  ...... 

All  my  life  long  ....•• 

All  places,  honours,  offices  are  theirs 

All  the  world ’s  a  stage . 

All  the  world’s  bravery,  that  delights  our  eyes 
All  your  attempts  shall  fall  on  me 
Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne’er  looks  back 
’A  fj.fr  oHd’  larCjv  Tra\ifi[3dfj.ovs  icpiXrjaev  odotJS 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  ’gainst  the  gods 
And  as  the  dove,  to  far  Palmyra  flying 
And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 
And  must  sad  Eva  lose  her  lord? 

And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame  .  . 
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And  now  went  forth  the  Morn  . 

And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old 
And  since  ’tis  certain,  then,  that  we  must  die 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day 
And  thou  mayst  proue  some  other  way  ful  wel 
And  what  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 
And  when  the  dead  by  cruel  tyrant’s  spite 
And  when  the  Sun  begins  to  fling 
And  whereon  then  shall  be  my  roundelay 
And,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied 
Apollo ! — king  Apollo  .... 

Approved  warriors  and  my  faithful  friends 
'A perd  Trok6p.ox9e  yfrei  fipordip 
Are  then  the  joys  of  this  bless’d  meeting  dash’d 
Are  they  immortal  then,  that  did  partake  . 

" Ap/xara  p.kv  TaSe  \ap.xpd  redpixiruv  .  . 

Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies 
Art  thou  a  wanderer  ?  Hast  thou  seen 
As  an  eagle,  fed  with  morning  . 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
As  the  winds  in  their  ceaseless  chase 
As  when  it  happeneth  that  some  lovely  town 
As  when  the  moOn  hath  comforted  the  night 
As  when  to  seek  her  food  abroad  doth  rove 
As  you  have  seen  an  unskill’d  traveller 
Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prove  . 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 
Ask  not  the  cause  why  sullen  Spring 
At  last  appear  Hell  bounds 
At  last  far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  appear’d 
At  last,  the  deadly-biting  point  tugg’d  off 
At  mater  viridis  saltus  orbata  peragrans 
At  puer  in  gremio  vernaj  telluris,  et  alto 
Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity 
Awake,  awake,  my  Lyre 
Awake,  thou  wintry  earth 
Awful  Sufferer  .... 

Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where 
Ay,  do  thy  worst.  Thou  art  omnipotent 
Ay,  ay,  Iarbas,  after  this  is  done 
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Be  calm :  And  let  me  warn  thee 
Be  careful  of  our  children :  let  them  know 
Be  not  dishearten’d  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks 

Beauteous  Isle . 

Before  I  was  secure  ’gainst  death  and  hell 
Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre 
Behold,  the  world  rests  ...  * 

Behold  what  furies  still  .... 
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Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  wonder 
Bind  up  your  hairs  .  .... 

Bright  star !  whose  soft,  familiar  ray 
But,  ah !  what  liveth  long  in  happiness 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice  .  . 

But  as  it  is  not  the  mere  punishment 

But  bitter,  bitter  are  the  tears 

But  give  me  leave  to  offer  to  your  memory 

But  he  cried,  ‘  Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  come 

But  he,  though  blind  of  sight 

But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers 

But  if,  disclaiming  this  his  heaven-own’d  right 

But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 

But  let  us  not  with  melancholy  thoughts 

But  O  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister 

But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone 

But  ours,  Olybius,  is  no  earthly  kingdom 

But,  Prince,  remember,  then 

But  tell  us  why  thou  fledst  ?  I  fled  not,  Druid 

But  that  immortall  spirit,  which  was  deckt 

But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with  thee 

But  thou,  who  own’st  that  earthly  bed 

But  ’tis  a  common  proof  .... 

But  when,  through  all  the  infernal  bounds  . 

But  where  are  now  his  eagle  wings 
But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell 
But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks 
By  the  Feal’s  wave  benighted 
By  the  hope  within  us  springing 
By  the  streams  that  ever  flow 
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Caesar,  J  never  stood  on  ceremonies . 316 

Call  it  not  vain — they  do  not  err  .  .  .  .  .  .21 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould  .  .  .  .  *357 

Can  Love  be  pleased  ?  Love  is  a  gentle  spirit  ....  205 

Xaos  tjv  Kal  Ni>£"E/)e/36s  re  ytiAap  Tpurov  .  .  .  .  .170 

Captain  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms . 36 

Care,  thou  canker  of  all  joys . 29 

Carthage!  I  love  thee — thou  hast  run . 15 1 

Child  of  the  Spring !  thou  charming  flower  .  .  .  .  .14 

Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge  ....  396 

Chloris !  yourself  you  so  excel  .  .  .  .  .  .  .18 

Choose  the  darkest  part  o’  the  grove  .  .  .  .  .  .  386 

Christalla,  Philema,  the  chaplet.  Ithocles . 320 

Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high  ....  36 

Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come  .  .  .  .  .  318 

Come  away,  come  away,  death  .  .  -  .  .  .  -427 

Come  away,  the  heavens  above . .  432 

Come*  for  though  our  God  the  Sun  .......  43* 
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Come,  gentle  Yenus,  and  assuage . 132 

Come,  if  you  dare,  our  trumpets  sound  .  .  .  .  .  415 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  ,  .  .  .  .  1 37 

Come  worthy  Greeke  Ylysses  come  .  .  .  .  .  .164 

Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen  .  .  .  .  .  371 

Conan’s  name,  my  lay,  rehearse  .......  420 

Conscience,  the  judge  of  actions  .......  327 

Content  with  poverty  my  soul  I  arm . 72 

Could  enchantments  life  prolong  .  .  .  .  .  .17 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  .  .  .  .181 

Curse  thy  dull  stars,  and  the  worse  fate  of  Yenice  »  .  .  283 

Da,  Pater,  hsec  nostro  fieri  rata  vota  precatu  .  .  .  .  468 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives  .  .  .  .  .247 

Dear  native  brook !  wild  streamlet  of  the  West  .  .  .  .  37 

Death  closes  all ;  but  something  ere  the  end  ....  462 

Death  is  not  (wherefore  dream’st  thou  thus?)  .  .  .  .156 

Death,  that  hath  suck’d  the  honey  of  thy  breath  .  .  .  .190 

Desire  that  is  of  things  ungot . .  .416 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion’s  paws  .  .  .  .232 

Dire  rebel  though  he  was . 243 

Do,  do  !  rage  on  ;  rend  open,  HColus  .  .  .  .  .  .227 

Do  not  live,  Hero;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes . 255 

Dost  thou  hope,  Fortune,  to  redeem  thy  crimes  .  .  .  .229 

A pofxaluv  S’  6're  Tro\vir\avr)Twv  .  .  .  .  .  .  .162 

Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes  ......  32 

Due  punishment  succeeds  not  .  .  .  .  .  .  .180 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  .  .  308 

Earth’s  increase  and  foison  plenty . 416 

Ease,  delight  of  human  kind  .......  443 

Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound  .  .  .  .312 

Emblem  of  England’s  ancient  faith  .  .  .  .  .  .148 

Emblem  of  life,  see  changeful  April  sail  .....  44 

Equal  Nature  fashioned  us . 202 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout . 415 

Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes  .....  23 

Even  in  that,  note  a  fooles  beatitude  .  .  .  .  .  .  450 

Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee . 204 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee . 134 

Evil  minds  change  good  to  their  own  nature  ....  224 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny  .  .  .  .315 

Fair  daffodils  we  weep  to  see  .......  62 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree . 94 

Fair  Ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore . .110 

Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling  .......  20 
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Fall'll  is  thy  Throne,  0  Israel . 153 

False  Paris,  this  was  not  thy  vow  .  *  .  .  .  .222 

Farewell,  my  tender  brother.  Think . 281 

Farewell!  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ....  235 

Father,  these  tears  love  challengeth  of  due . 305 

Fear  not;  ’tis  but  some  passing  spasm  .  .  .  .  .418 

Feather’d  lyric,  warbling  high . 19 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel . 69 

First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condemn’d  *  .  .311 

Flee  fro  the  pres,  and  duelle  with  sothfastnesse  *  .  .  .234 

Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  thee,  Sleep  .  .  .  .  39 

For  give  once  swey  unto  the  people’s  lustes  .  .  «  «  *191 

For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour  .  .  .  .  *317 

For  hatred  hatched  at  home  is  a  tame  tiger  .  .  .  .  .200 

For  it  so  falls  out . 248 

For  lo !  the  sea,  that  fleets  about  the  land . 40 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  .  .  .  .  .  .180 

For  thou  wert  bom  of  woman !  thou  didst  come  .  .  .  .109 

For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .426 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host . 251 

For  we  were  nurs’d  upon  the  self-same  hill . 464 

For  what  is  it  on  earth . .  195 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame  .  .  .  .  .411 

For  your  behaviour,  let  it  be  free . 200 

Forth  from  the  dark  and  stormy  sky  .  .  .  .  .  32 

Fortune,  not  reason,  rules  the  state  of  things  .  .  .  .  1 79 

From  his  cradle  . . .  .  .178 

From  unremembered  ages  we  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .429 

Fye,  fye!  unknit  that  threat’ning  unkind  brow  ...»  326 


Gentle  spring !  in  sunshine  clad . 58 

Get  thee  to  rest  ..........  207 

Give  me  pursuit  and  business . 195 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue . 328 

Giver  of  glowing  light . 49 

Glamis  thou  art  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be . 283 

Go  up  and  watch  the  new-born  rill . 105 

God  of  the  torch,  whose  soul-illuming  flame  .  .  .  .  .  135 

God  who  madest  earth  and  heaven  ......  1 

Goe  find  some  whispering  shade  near  Arne  or  Poe  .  .  .  100 

Gone  are  the  glorious  Greeks  of  old . 123 

Good  morrow,  Portius !  let  us  once  embrace  ....  362 

Gracious  Lord,  stand  for  your  own . 357 

Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heav’n,  but  length  of  days  .  .  .201 

Great  J ove,  immure  my  heart,  or  girt  it  with  ....  343 

Great  lords,  wise  men  ne’er  sit  and  wail  their  loss  .  .  .  213 

Great  minds,  like  heay’n,  are  pleas’d  with  doing  good  .  .  .192 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud . 324 

Grim-visag’d  war  hath  smooth’d  his  wrinkled  front  .  .  .179 
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Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore  . 

Had  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord 
Had  it  pleas’d  heaven  .... 

Had  we  a  difference  with  some  petty  isle 
Had  we  no  winter,  summer  would  be  thought 
Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  hour  of  death  . 

Hadst  only  thou,  of  all  mankind,  been  born 
Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove 
Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport 
Hail,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms  do  embrace 
Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  first-bom 
Hail  sacred  source  of  heav’n  and  earth 
Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  .... 

Happy  that  first  white  age  !  when  we  . 

Hard  by  the  village  wherein  I  was  bora  • 

Hark !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread 
Hark !  through  these  flowers  our  music  sends  its  greeting 
Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound 
Hark — hark !  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings 
Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength 
Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother’s  death 
Have  I  so  far  lost  ..... 

Having  her  thus  disarmed  of  her  shield 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do  . 

Heaven’s  winged  hound,  polluting  from  my  lips 
He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man  .  .  . 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain  .  . 

He  look’d,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
He  loved  his  people,  deem’d  them  all  his  children 
He  scarce  had  finish’d,  when  such  murmur  fill’d 
He  shall  not  dread  Misfortune’s  angry  mien 
He  sought  his  sire  from  shore  to  shore 
He  speaks ;  let  us  draw  nigh.  Matchless  in  might 
He  sung  what  spirit  thro’  the  whole  mass  is  spread 
He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall 
.  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend 
He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek  .... 

He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home 
He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind 
He  wander’d  on,  unknowing  where  he  went 
He  was  a  man  most  like  to  virtue :  In  all  . 

He  who  by  the  card  ...  .  . 

He  who  hath  never  warr’d  with  misery  • 

He  who  performs  his  duty  driven  to’t  . 

He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
He  who  would  happy  live  to-day  •  . 

Hear  you,  Patroclus . 

Hence  all  you  vain  delights  .  .  . 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow 
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Here,  as  to  shame  the  temples  decked  . 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying 

Here  six  or  seven  Colossal  statues 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town 

His  worth  is  great ;  valiant  he  is  and  temperate  . 

Honour  consists  not  in  a  bare  opinion  . 

Honour  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone 
How,  a  parasite  ?  ...... 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord 
How  brooks  your  grace  the  air 
How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy 
How  fearful  ’tis  to  walk  the  sounding  shore  . 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature 
How  like  a  silent  stream  shaded  with  night 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  . 

How  short  is  Life’s  uncertain  space 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream  ! 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  . 

How  wonderful  is  Death  ..... 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn  .  .  . 

Hunting  the  buck,  I  found  him  .... 

Hush,  sweet  Lute,  thy  songs  remind  me 
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I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex . 180 

I  am  the  prince  of  sports,  the  forest  is  my  fee  ....  483 

I  bid  her  be  resolved  .  . . 395 

I  bow  and  give  ..........  240 

I,  but  the  milder  passions  shew  the  man . 2 66 

I  call’d  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune  ....  402 

I  charm  thy  life  . . 433 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  ....  254 

I  come  not  here,  you  gods,  to  plead  the  right  .  .  .  .  331 

I  confess  (urge  it  no  more) . 360 

I  did  but  look  and  love  awhile  .  . . 24 

I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid . 354 

I  do  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests  .  .  .  .  .  .  392 

I  do  too  ill  in  this  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .191 

I  envy  not  the  proud  their  wealth  .  .  .  .  .  .175 

I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream  .....  285 

I  had  a  thing  to  say ; — but  let  it  go . 365 

I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love  .  .  .  .  .221 

I  have  of  late — but  wherefore,  I  know  not  .  .  *  .  .214 

I  havenot  lived  after  the  rate  to  fear  another  world  .  .  .219 

I  heard  thy  fate  without  a  tear  .  . . 67 

I  know  each,  lane,  and  every,  alley,  green  *.  *  .  306 
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I  know  not  how,  but  in  yon  land  of  roses  . 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts  .... 

I  know  thy  meaning  ....... 

I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold  .  . 

I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest .... 

I  marvel  not,  O  Sun !  that  unto  thee  .... 

I ’m  fallen  so  low,  have  grown  so  poor  withal 
I  must  commend  your  choice  ..... 

I  never  looked  that  he  should  live  so  long  . 

I  prais’d  the  earth,  in  beauty  seen  .... 

I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel  ..... 

I  saw  a  falling  leaf  soon  strew  ..... 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him  .... 

I  see  a  man’s  life  is  a  tedious  one  .... 

I  see  the  beginning  of  my  end  ..... 

I  see  the  Deep’s  untrampled  floor  .... 

I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf  .... 

I  shall  grieve  down  this  blow,  of  that  I’m  conscious  . 

I  strive  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide- way 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint.  It  turns  .... 

I  thank  you,  honest  lord.  Remember  me  . 

I  travelled  among  unknown  men  .... 

I  view  thee  on  the  calmy  shore . 

I  will  go  forth  ’mong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn 
I  wish  I  was  by  that  dim  lake  ..... 

I  would  be  calm, — I  would  be  free  .... 

I  would  I  were  a  careless  child  ..... 

I  wrecche,  which  that  wepe  and  waylle  thus 

If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 

If  cunning  have  power  to  win  the  king 

If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want 

If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious  or  perverse 

If  it  be  true,  dread  sir,  as  ’tis  affirm’d  .... 

If  Memory  sit  beside  the  dead  ..... 

If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain  .... 

If  when  thou  hearest  of  thousands  who  have  fallen 
If  you  would  know  of  what  frail  stuff  you’re  made 
I  ’ll  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thrashing  . 

In  a  drear-nighted  December  .  .  .  . 

In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke  .... 

In  glowing  youth  he  stood  beside  « 

In  hell  there  is  a  tree  ....... 

In  peace  and  truth  we  come  to  seek  thy  prince  . 

In  the  hour  of  my  distress  ...... 

In  the  meane  while  these  civil  armes  shall  rage  . 

In  the  reproof  of  chance . 

In  the  wild  storm . 

In  vaine  doe  men  the  heavens  of  their  fortunes  fault  accuse 
In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 
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Incertum  est,  quid  agam  %  . 445 

Inough,  inough,  Fitzwater,  take  your  child . 196 

Iphigeneia,  when  she  heard  her  doom . 373 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar’d  .....  360 

Is  this  the  merry  May  of  tale  and  song . 247 

It  is  most  true  . . .  .298 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree  .  .  .  .  .  .  .11 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  130 

It  is  not  that  our  earlier  Heaven  .  .  .  .  .  .  .150 

It  is  the  mynd  that  maketh  good  or  ill  .  .  .  .  .188 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king . 248 

It  must  be  by  his  death :  and  for  my  part . 217 

It  must  be — And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans  ....  408 

I’ve  roamed  through  many  a  weary  round  .  .  .  .  .32 

It  was  a  mountain,  at  whose  verdant  feet  .  .  .  .  .461 

It  was  a  roundell  seated  on  a  plaine  . . 48  r 

It  was  the  spring,  and  newly  risen  day . 462 


Judge  you,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  then  between  us  .  .  .196 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God . 431 

Know,  mortals,  know,  ere  first  ye  sprung . 429 

Know  that  thou  stand’st  on  consecrated  ground  .  .  .  .  378 

Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  resign  .  .  .  *384 

Know’st  thou  not,  that  when  the  searching  .....  204 


Last  of  this  route  the  savage  Phonos  went  . 
Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive 
Learn,  ye  nations  of  the  earth 
Lectorius,  friends  are  geason  now-a-days 
Leicester,  if  gentle  words  might  comfort  me 
Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind  .... 

Let  fame  talke  what  she  lyst,  so  I  may  lyve  in  safetie 
Let  it  be  so, — Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dow’r 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew  . 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay  . 

Let  that  go  by  . 

Let  us  examine  all  the  creatures,  read 
Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows 
Let  us  quit  the  leafy  arbour 
Let  us  turn  hitherward  our  bark,  they  cried 
Levis  est  dolor  qui  capere  consilium  potest  . 

Life  ebbs  from  such  old  age,  unmarked  and  silent 
Life,  life,  my  father  .  .  .  • 

Like  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough 
Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing  ...» 
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List  a  brief  tale . .  . 

Lo,  I  am  Death ;  with  aim  as  sure  as  steady 
Lo !  these  were  thev  whose  soul  the  Furies  steeled 

1/ 

Lofft,  unto  thee  one  tributary  song 
Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this 
Look,  how,  when  Autumn  comes,  a  little  space 
Look,  Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  look  ,  .  . 

Look  on  the  Vestals  ...... 

Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain  . 

Lord  of  the  dreadful  bow  .... 

Lord  of  the  vale !  astounding  Flood 
Love  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear 
Love,  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  heaven  . 

Love  to  the  slowest  subtil ty  can  teach 
Lovely  lasting  Peace  of  mind  . 
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Madam,  forbear,  suppress  this  headstrong  rage 

Man  is  a  torch  borne  in  the  wind :  a  dream 

Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise 

Mark  that  swift  arrow,  how  it  cuts  the  air 

"Map/xaipei  ptyas  56/xos 

May  I,  as  in  libations  to  a  God 

Methinks,  I’m  batten’d  well  of  late,  grown  lusty 

Methinks  I’m  like  some  aged  mountain 

Methinks  I’m  more  at  ease  now  death  approaches 

Methinks  I  wish  that  I  had  never  known 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Mild,  affable,  and  easy  of  access 

Mindful  of  disaster  past  .... 

Miserable  creatures,  bom  to  support  . 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me 

Most  sacred  Fyre  !  that  burnest  mightily  . 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die 

My  brother  Well-bred,  Sir,  (I  know  not  how) 

My  dearest  love,  since  thou  wilt  go 
My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears 
My  eyes  are  witness  to  his  sad  complaints 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave 
My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft) 
My  fortune  might  I  form  at  will 
My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
My  heart  leaps  up,  when  I  behold 
My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable 
My  locks  are  waving  youthfully  . 

My  Lord,  the  greater  confidence  he  shewes 
My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills 
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My  Mother  Earth  .... 
My  son  !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat 
My  thoughts  are  fixt  in  contemplation 


Nate  Patris  summi,  nostroque  salutifer  sevo 
Nature  has  been  bountiful 
Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter 
Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus  .... 

Nay,  shepherd,  look  upon  my  stately  grace  . 

Neare  to  the  silverre  Trent  Sirena  dwell eth 
Night !  thou  foul  mother  of  annoyance  sad 
No  after-friendship  e’er  can  raise 
No,  all  is  hush’d  and  still  as  death — ’Tis  dreadful 
No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!  Yet  I  endure 
No  glare  of  high  estate 
No  glory  I  covet,  no  riches  I  want 
No  marble  statue,  nor  high 
No  more  the  thirsty  Erinnys  of  this  soil 
No  searching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil 
Noble  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfect 
Noble  Lord  and  Lady  bright 
Noble  she  is  by  birth,  made  good  by  virtue 
Nor  can  the  parted  body  know  . 

Nor  war,  or  battle’s  sound  . 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador’d 
Nor  was  it  long,  ere  he  who  held  in  charge 
Not  faster  yonder  rowers’  might 
Not  kill  her?  Pack  me 
Not  love  nor  war,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell 
Not  on  a  path  of  reprobation  runs 
Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile 
Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net 
Now  shalt  thou  surely  fall  beneath  my  might 
Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there’s  for  you 
Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again 
Now  the  golden  Mom  aloft 
Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  of  the  Persian  throne  was 
Now,  this  extremity  ..... 

Now  when  ambrosial  night,  with  clouds  exhal’d 
Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has 
Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  dance  no  more 
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O’er  the  rolling  waves  we  go 

O’er  the  sad  threshold,  where  the  cypress  bough 

O’er  the  smooth  enamell’d  green 

Of  holier  joy  he  sang,  more  true  delight 

Of  Troy  am  I,  ./Eneas  is  my  name 

FOL.  SILY.  II. 
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Oft  on  the  troubled  ocean’s  face 

0,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris 

O !  day  thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 

O  fair  and  goodly  star,  upon  the  brow  of  night 

0  Father !  Mercy  is  an  attribute 

O  fierce  and  furious  Mars  !  whose  harmefull  hart 

Oh  Fortune,  how  thy  restlesse  wavering  state 

Oh !  from  thy  kindred  early  torn 

0  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 

0  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nemesis 

Oh  hear  me,  look  upon  me,  how  my  heart  . 

O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 
Oh,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already  . 

O  let  my  trembling  soul  be  still 

O  Memory,  celestial  maid 

O !  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

0  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low 

O  Mirrour  of  our  fickle  state 

Oh !  most  delightful  hour  by  man 

Oh !  my  best  Sir,  take  heed 

Oh !  my  hard  fate !  why  did  I  trust  her  ever 

Oh  never  vex  thy  heart  for  that 

O  night,  and  shades  .... 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
O  nymph !  approach,  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
Oh !  place  me  where  the  burning  noon 
O  queen  of  Numbers,  once  again 
Oh  righteous  doom,  that  they  who  make 
O  Royalty!  what  joys  hast  thou  to  boast 
Oh !  sacred  M  em’ry,  tablet  of  the  heart 
Oh,  sage  and  reverend  fathers  of  this  land  . 

0  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South  . 

Oh!  snatched  away  in  beauty’s  bloom 
O  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 

0  that  I  had  . 

0  the  sad  trouble  of  my  fearful  soul 
O  thou  goddess  ..... 

O  thou,  my  Lyre,  awake,  arise  . 

O  thou !  who  bad’st  thy  turtles  bear  . 

0  thou,  who  by  the  light  of  Nature  dost 
O  thou  who  diy’st  the  mourner’s  tear 
0  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  . 

O  venerable  synod,  whose  decrees 

O  voice  divine,  whose  heavenly  strain 

0  war,  if  thou  wert  subject  but  to  death 

Oh!  we  must  change  the  scene 

O,  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith  ;  white-handed  Hope 

Oh !  what  is  the  gain  of  restless  care 

0  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
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Omnipotens  solo  mentis  mihi  cognite  cultu 

Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more 

One  self-same  ship  contain’d  us,  when  I  saw 

On  the  summit  worn  and  hoary 

Or  lead  me  where  amid  the  tranquil  vale 

Or  when  the  winter  torrent  rolls 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 

"Ore  XdpvaKi  £v  5ai5a\^i  dVe/t6s  fx.iv 

Our  need  made  thee  our  consul,  and  thy  virtue 

Out  of  your  proof  you  speak :  we,  poor  unfledg’d 

Passing  forth,  one  lo  there  they  did  behold  . 

Patience,  kind  Heavens !  excuse  an  old  man’s  warmth 
Peace,  Brother ;  be  not  over-exquisite  . 

Phyllis  is  my  only  joy . 

Phyllis !  why  should  we  delay  .... 
Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high  . 

Poor  Slaves,  how  terrible  this  Death  is  to  them  . 

Prepared  to  rail,  resolved  to  part 

Promise  was  that  I . 

Quam  iniqui  sunt  patres  in  omnis  adolescentes  judices  ! 
Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair 
Queen  of  fresh  flowers  ? 

Qui  se  volet  esse  potentem . 

Quicquid  in  orbe  vides,  paret  mihi 

Quisquis  volet  perennem  ..... 

Quod  mundus  stabili  fide  ..... 

Barely,  rarely,  comest  thou  .... 

Reason  thus  with  life  ...... 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us  . 

Retire,  and  timely,  from  the  world,  if  ever  . 

Retire  thou,  impious  man  !  Ay,  hide  thyself 
Rise  my  soul !  on  wings  of  fire  .... 

Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean,  roll 

Rome,  Rome,  thou  now  resemblest  a  ship  . 

Rumble  thy  bellyfull,  spit  fire !  spout  rain  . 

Sabrina  fair  ....... 

Sacred  spirit,  that  from  the  everspringing  fields  . 

Saturn,  look  up! — though  wherefore,  poor  old  King 

Say  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand 

Say  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  Queen  . 

See  how  the  orient  dew . 
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See,  see  king  Richard  doth  himself  appear  . 

See  the  god  of  seas  attend  thee  . 

See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 
Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
She  came  weeping  forth  .... 

She  had  left  all  on  earth  for  him 
She  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace 
She  sighs — like  winds  at  eve 
She  snatch’d  her  poignard  .... 

Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  stay.  Where  hast  thou  been 
Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair  . 

Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  off  sleep 
Shout  for  the  mighty  men  .... 

Since  Egypt’s  plagues  did  never  rage  disease 
Since  sails  of  largest  size  .... 

Sing  his  praises  that  doth  keep  . 

Sir,  if  I  have  made  ..... 

Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  justice 
Sleep  and  Silence  reign  around 
Sleep,  Silence,  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest 
Slowly  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead 
Smiles  on  past  Misfortune’s  brow 
So  help  me,  Love,  and  my  good  sword  at  need 
So  in  the  painter’s  animated  frame 
So  much  have  I  receiv’d  at  Dido’s  hands 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
So  spake  the  Sovran  Voice,  and  clouds  began 
So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act 
So  the  Eagle,  that  bears  the  thunder  . 

So  the  soul,  that  drop,  that  ray  . 

So  they  brought  the  swords 
So,  when  the  wisest  poets  seek 
So  will  fall  he  and  his  faithless  progeny 
So  work  the  honey-bees 
Soft  cloud,  that,  while  the  breeze  of  May 
Softly  gliding  as  I  go  . 

Sometimes  upon  the  diamond  rocks  they  leant 
Sometyme  this  worlde  was  so  stedfast  and  stable 
Son  of  Vespasian !  I  have  been  a  soldier 
Spare  that  proposal,  Father ;  spare  the  trouble 
Speak  but  the  word  at  once,  the  blow  shall  follow 
Speak  the  height  of  Honour 
Speak  you  so  gently?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you 
Stand  all  apart! — Cousin  of  Buckingham 
Still  in  his  sullen  mood?  no  intermission 
Still  steer  on,  brave  heart !  though  witlings  laugh  at  thy  emprize 
Still  to  be  rich  is  still  to  be  unhappy  . 

Strengthen  ye  the  feeble  hands  . 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie 
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Sun-girt  city !  thou  hast  been 
Superb,  her  structures  shall  proclaim  . 
Sure  I  am,  ’tis  madness 


Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring 

Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire  . 

Sweet  Echo,  sleeps  thy  vocal  shell 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  Nymph,  that  liv’st  unseen  . 

Sweet  evening  hour !  sweet  evening  hour 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 

Sweet  Iser !  were  thy  sunny  realm 

Sweet  Isis,  thy  stream,  as  despairing  I  lie 

Sweet  prince,  the  name  of  Death  was  never  terribl 

Sweetest  love,  I  do  not  go . 

Swifter  far  than  summer’s  flight 
Swiftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel 
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Take  heed  to  trifles,  words  are  dangerous  things 
Tap  a\a  rap  yXavKav  orap  uve/xos  arp^jna  flaWy 

Tell  him  this,  my  lord . 

Tell  me  no  more  how  fair  she  is  . 

Tell  me  not  of  it,  friend — when  the  young  weep 
Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep  . 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day  . 

The  air  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  most  fit 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
The  bark  divine,  itself  instinct  with  life 
The  blessed  sleep  you  know  not,  whose  sweet  influence 
The  boiling  tempest  still  .... 

The  bright-hair’d  Sun  with  warmth  benign  . 

The  cankering  rust  corrodes  the  brightest  steel 
The  chiefs  of  other  times  are  departed  . 

The  city,  which  thou  seest,  no  other  deem  . 

The  crystal  current  streams  continually  I  keep 
The  daring  sailor  with  his  slaves 
The  dear  illusion  will  not  last 
The  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  hushed  to  hear 
The  Earth  that  in  her  genial  breast 
The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
The  fallen  leaf  repeats  the  mournful  tale 
The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
The  gray-ey’d  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night 
The  heart,  that  bleeds  .... 

The  heavens  appear  to  love  this  vale  . 

The  heraldz  laften  here  prikyng  up  and  doun 
The  hero  works  thro’  storms  his  way  to  glory 
The  high  estate  your  lordship  once  did  wield 
The  honours  of  a  name  ’tis  just  to  guard 
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The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets 
The  joys  of  life  are  heightened  by  a  friend  . 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due 
The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same 
The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest 
The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices  . 

The  Lord  hath  purposed  to  destroy  the  wall 
The  love  of  kings  is  like  the  blowing  of  winds 
The  low  sweet  tones  of  Nature’s  lyre  . 

The  May  sun  sheds  an  amber  light 
The  merry  waves  dance  up  and  down  and  play 
The  morn  doth  hasten  our  departure  . 

The  morning  rose,  that  untouched  stands 
The  mountains  huge,  that  seem  to  check  the  sky 
The  Nereid  maids  in  days  of  yore 
The  night  before  the  action  .  .  .  . 

The  night  grows  on,  and  you  are  for  your  meetin 
The  night- winds  howl’d — the  billows  dash’d 
The  noble  prince,  pearst  with  the  sodeine  wound 
The  oracles  are  dumb  ..... 

The  peace  of  Heaven  attend  thy  shade . 

The  pilgrim  oft  by  whispering  trees 
The  power  of  kings,  if  rightly  understood 
The  power  to  give  creates  us  oft  our  foes 
The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sun 
The  purpose  of  an  injury  ’tis  to  vex 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain’d 
The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
The  saints  above  are  stars  in  heaven  . 

The  scepter’d  heralds  call  .... 

The  shape  alone  let  others  prize  . 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound 
The  snow  that  crowns  each  mountain’s  brow 
The  solemn  harmony  ..... 

The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold  . 

The  sturdy  rock,  for  all  his  strength 
The  sun-beams  are  my  shafts  with  which  I  kill 
The  sun-beams  streak  the  azure  skies  . 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall 
The  things  true  valour ’s  exercis’d  about 
The  third  unhappy  and  enraged  sort 
The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  . 

Th’  un  busied  shepherd,  stretch’d  beneath  the  haw 
The  Wind  and  the  Beam  loved  the  Bose 
The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
The  wise  man  murmurs  not,  when  murmuring 
The  world  had  never  taken  so  full  note 
The  world ’s  a  theatre  of  theft 
The  world’s  great  age  begins  anew 
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Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 

Then  I  ’ll  look  up . 

Then  fare  ye  well,  ye  citizens  of  Ghent 
Then  he  grew  proud,  yet  gentle  in  his  pride 
Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  Place  me  in  the  barge 
Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  women,  wise 
Then  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further 
Then  spied  he  mid  the  treasures  of  that  realm 
Then  with  a  rushing  sound,  th’  assembly  bend 
There  is  a  place,  Hesperia  term’d  by  us 
There  is  a  single  stone 
There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love 
There  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when  his  life 
There  re-assembling  we  shall  see  emerge 
There  was  a  French  soldier 
There  young  Adonis  oft  reposes 
Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom 
These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rapk 
These  constitute  a  state 
They  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light 
They  know  the  Almighty’s  love  .  . 

They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need 
They  rear’d  no  trophy  o’er  his  grave 
They  say  to  their  mothers 
They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die 
They  sought  the  bark ;  a  wary  pilot  first 
Thilke  ground  that  berith  the  wedis  wicke 
Think’st  thou,  that  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go 
This  can  I  not  endure  .... 

This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
This  is  sure  the  haunt  of  fairies 
This  is  that  moment.  See,  our  army  chieftains 
This  is  the  secret  center  of  the  isle 
This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece 
This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lye 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle 
This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 
Thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  canst  not  be  provoked 
Thou  art  rich  and  glorious 
Thou  awful  genius  of  the  place  . 

Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest 
Thou  seest  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden’s  eyes 
Thou  unreplenished  lamp !  whose  narrow  fire 
Though  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Though  my  lone  breast  may  burn 
Though  swoll’n  with  sighs  my  heart  for  sorrow  burst 
Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well 
Thrice  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove 
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Thrice  she  assay’d  with  flattering  prayers  and  sighs 
Through  Me  ye  pass  into  the  City  of  Woe  . 

Throughout  the  world,  if  it  were  sought 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed :  my  death  and  life  .... 

Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,  who  listened,  and  smiled  as  they 
listened  .......... 

Thus  I  salute  thy  grave,  thus  do  I  pay  ..... 

Thus  Nathan  said  unto  his  lord  the  king  . 

Thus  was  this  place 

Thus,  while  he  stood :  the  bull,  who  saw  his  foe 
Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay  ..... 
Tt/crei  M  re  dvaroiaiv  Et’pctva  fieyaXa  .  .  .  .  •  . 

Time  once  past  may  never  have  recourse  ..... 
Time,  since  Man  first  drew  breath,  has  never  moved  .  . 

’Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean :  Is  it  not,  Cassius  ?  ... 

’Tis  much  he  dares . 

’Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion  ..... 

’Tis  not  enough  (alas)  our  power  t’  extend  .... 

’Tis  not  the  bared  pate,  the  bended  knees  .... 

’Tis  not  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave  ..... 

T£s  ovtiv’  a  Qecnritireia  .  .  .  .  .  .  * 

’Tis  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old  ...... 

’Tis  stored  among  the  legends  old  ...... 

’Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  ......... 

’Tis  vanished  all — in  hurried  flight  ...... 

Titanum  soboles,  socia  nostri  sanguinis  ..... 

To  be  good  is  to  be  happy ;  angels  .  .  .... 

To  bid  you  fight  is  needless ;  ye  are  Romans  .... 

To  die — Why,  ’tis  man’s  nature,  not  his  punishment  . 

To  me  the  Sun  is  more  delightful  far  ...... 

To  me,  whom  in  their  lays  the  shepherds  call  .... 

To  strike  thee  dumb :  turn  up  thine  eyes  to  Cato 
To  the  ocean  now  1  fly  .  . 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath  .... 
Too  late  I’ve  stayed ; — forgive  the  crime  ..... 
True  dignity  is  his  whose  tranquil  mind  ..... 
True  liberty  is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
True  love’s  the  gift  which  God  has  given  . 

Turn  all  your  eyes  on  me :  here  stands  a  man  .... 

’Twas  my  delight  to  sit  with  him . 

Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour’d  ox  .... 
Tyrant  of  man !  Imperious  Fate  ...... 
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What  tygre  or  what  other  salvage  wight 
What  voice  is  that,  my  young  lord?  speak  again 
What,  what  is  virtue,  hut  repose  of  mind 
What  woke  the  busied  sound  that  lay 
What  would’st  thou  have,  good  fellow 
What,  would  you  make  one  mad 
When  death  is  coming  near 
When  fortune  or  the  gods  afflict  mankind 
When  gredy  lust  in  royall  seate  to  reigne 
When  I  survey  the  bright 
When  Israel  was  from  bondage  led 
When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men’s  eyes 
When  I  was  young,  age  was  authority 
When  kings  of  foresette  will  neglect  the  rede 
When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you 
When  Phoebus  liftg  his  head  out  of  the  winter’s  wave 
When  Sappho  tuned  the  raptured  strain 
When  settled  stay  doth  holde  the  royall  throne 
When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing 
When  the  crab’s  fierce  constellation 
When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened  . 

When  the  sun  from  his  rosy  bed 
When  the  sun  sets,  shadows  that  shew’d  at  noon 
When  the  wearing  cares  of  state  .  . 

When  was  .  the  hour  ..... 

When  we  meet  as  when  we  part 
When  youth  not  bridled  with  a  guiding  stay 
Whence  comes  my  love  ?  0  heart !  disclose 
Whence  is  it,  that  the  flow’ret  of  the  field  doth  fade 
Where  Ausonian  summers  glowing 
Where  is  each  boasted  favourite  of  Fame 
Where  old  Euphrates  winds  his  storied  flood 
Where ’s  now  imperial  Rome  .  . 

Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience 
Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice 
Who  is  so  patient  of  this  impious  world 
Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  !  . 

Who  now  persists  in  calling  Fortune  false  ?  . 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife 
Who  swerves  from  innocence,  who  makes  divorce 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Whom  heaven  is  pleased  to  style  victorious 

Whose  lodging’s  this  . 

Why  do  I  love  this  man?  My  country’s  daughters 
Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ?  you  look  angerly  . 

Why  now  I  have  Dame  Fortune  by  the  forelock 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs 
Why  so  wan  and  pale,  fond  lover  ?  , 

Why  striv’st  thou  to  be  gone  .... 
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Why,  worthy  thane,  you  do  unbend . 350 

Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend . 17 

Why  will  Florella,  while  I  gaze  .  .  .  t  .  .86 

Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  killed  your  cousin  .  .  .267 

Wing’d  Love  away  doth  fly  .  . . 144 

Wise  are  ye  in  a  wisdom  vainly  sought  .  .  .  .  232 

With  horns  and  with  hounds  I  waken  the  day  .  .  .  .118 

With  lorn  delight  the  scene  I  view’d  .  .  .  .  5  r 

With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept  .....  368 

With  war-songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on  .  .  25  r 
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You  cannot  scape  our  strength;  you  must  yield,  lady  .  .  241 

You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate  .  .  .  249 

You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov’d  sort  .  .  .  .  .231 

You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  to  grief  .  .  .  .  *33° 

You  might  have  lived  in  servitude  or  exile  ....  290 

You  who  call  it  dishonour  .  . 85 

Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me  .  .  .  .  .  .186 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted  .  .  .  .  .286 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


TAGE 

16  §  52,  add  author  s  name,  f.  hemans. 

39  —  58,  for  Thomson,  lege  william  Thompson. 

- 59,  add  author's  name,  w.  whewell. 

25  -  73,  -  THEOBALD. 

29  —  85,  1.  1,  for  playing,  lege  maying. 

30  —  —  1.  3,  fur  souls,  lege  bodies. 

53  —  141,  add  author's  name ,  p.  b.  shellet. 

100  —  229, -  F.  IIEMANS. 

106  —  239,  1.9 ,  for  crust,  lege  couch. 

113  —  251,  1.  1,  for  QotZv  lege  Qowv. 

- —  1.  15,  after  oKotyupogat  insert  oudcv  oti. 

118  —  259,  add  author's  name,  j.dryden. 

123  —  266,  - w.  C.  BRYANT. 

217  —  486,  for  seneca,  lege  cicero. 

238  _  539,  add  author's  name,  beaumont  and  fletcher. 

248  _  560,  -  nARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

298  —  664,  -  SIIAKESPERE. 

394  —  822,  - ISAIAH. 


ADDITIONAL  ERRATA  IN  PART  I. 

28  §  93  .for  Rogers,  lege  h.  k.  white. 

46  —  142,  1.  14,  lege  a  life  obscure  and  silent  grave. 

65  —  182,  1. 14,  for  grasp,  lege  gasp. 

67  —  185,  1.  3,  for  Ease,  lege  Care. 

75  —  202,  for  t.  hood,  lege  barry  Cornwall. 

114  —  280,  1.  2,  for  fickle,  lege  tickle. 

162  —  363,  1.  2,  for  bestride,  lege  best  d. 

168  —  371,  1.  13 ,  for  mossy  boughs,  lege  lovely  boughs. 

- —  1.  16,  for  wood,  lege  land. 

- —  \.  23,  for  watched,  lege  watch. 

R3  —  389,  1.  26,  lege  were  known  before. 

227  —  513,  1.  8,  for  shrinks,  lege  sinks. 

230  —  519,  1.  8,  for  double,  lege  doubtful. 

- —  1.  10,  dele  form. 

- —  add  author's  name,  v.  b.  shelley. 

237  —  539,  1.  3,  for  calls,  lege  casts.  ' 

254  —  577,  for  philips,  lege  john  Phillips. 

270  —  611,  1. 1,  for  Season’s  lege  Seasons’. 

356  1.  9  ab  imo,  for  chin,  lege  thin. 
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Pearson’s  Exposition  of  the  Creed ,  edited  by  Temple 

Chevallieb,  B.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  Catharine’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Select  Discourses ,  by  -John  Smith,  late  Fellow  of 

Queens’  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Williams, 
B.D.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Barrow,  compared  with  the 

Original  MSS.  enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  unpublished.  A 
new  Edition,  by  A.  Napier,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Vicar 
of  Holkham,  Norfolk.  9  Vols.  Demy  Octavo.  £4  145.  6d. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Popes  Supremacy ,  and  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Isaac  Babbow.  One 
Volume,  8vo.  12s. 

Examination  of  Students  who  are  not  members  of  the 

University.  Examination  Papers,  with  lists  of  Syndics  and 
Examiners,  and  the  Regulations,  &c.  for  the  Examination  held 
in  December  1859.  To  which  are  added  the  Regulations  for 
the  Examination  in  i860.  Demy  Octavo.  28.  By  Post  28.  2d. 

The  Class  Lists  for  1859,  Price  Qd.  or  by  Post 

for  Seven  Stamps.  Now  ready. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Syndicate  presented  to  the 

Senate.  Price  is.  or  by  Post  Thirteen  Stamps. 

Second  Report ,  now  ready.  Price  Is.  or  by  Post 

for  Thirteen  Stamps. 

Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer ,  edited  by  G.  E. 
Corbie,  D.D.  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  12s.  6d. 
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Sancti  Irensei  Episcopi  Lugdunensis  Libros  quinque 

adversuB  Haereses  textu  Graeco  in  locis  nonnullis  locupletato, 
versione  Latina  cum  Codicibus  Claromontano  ac  Arundeliano 
denuo  collata,  praemissa  de  placitis  Gnosticorum  prolusion  e, 
fragmenta  necnon  Graece,  Syriace,  Armeniace,  commentatione 
perpetua  et  indicibus  variis  edidit  W.  Wigan  Haevet,  S.T.B. 
Collegii  Regalis  olim  socius.  2  Vols.  Demy  Octavo.  36a. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  in  Anglo - 

Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions,  syn  optically  arranged  :  with 
Collations  of  the  best  Manuscripts.  By  J.  M.  Kemble,  M.A. 
and  Archdeacon  Hardwick,  late  Christian  Advocate.  10s. 

•  1 

\  <  * 

Cambridge  Greek  and  English  Testament ,  in  Parallel 
Columns  on  the  same  page.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefield,  M.A. 
late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  A  new 
Edition  printed  on  Demy  4to.  Writing  Paper ,  with  large  margin 
for  MS.  notes.  12a. 

Cambridge  Greek  and  English  Testament ,  in  Parallel 
Columns  on  the  same  page.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefield,  M.A. 
late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  Fourth 
Edition.  Small  Octavo.  7 a.  6d. 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament .  Ex  editione  Stephani 

tertia,  1550.  Small  Octavo.  3a.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  preserved  in  the 

Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
Octavo.  30a.  Vol.  II.  20a.  Vol.  III.  25a. 

Vol.  IV.  In  the  Press. 

Catalogue  Bibliothecae  Burekhardtiance ,  cum  Append 

dice  librorum  aliorum  Orientalium  in  Bibliotheca  Academiae 
Cantabrigiensis  asservatorum.  Jussu  Syndicorum  Preli  Aca- 
demici  confecit  T.  Preston,  A.M.  Collegii  SS.  Trinitatis 
Socius.  Demy  4to.  5a. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Officiis  Libri  tres,  with  Marginal 

Analysis,  an  English  Commentary,  and  copious  Indices,  by 
H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.  Head  Master  of  Ipswich  School, 
late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Post  8vo.  9 a.  6d. 
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M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Tito  Annio  Milone , 

with  a  Translation  of  Asconius’  Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis, 
and  English  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Purton,  M.A.  President  and  Tutor 
of  St  Catharine’s  College.  Post  Octavo.  3*.  6d . 

M.  Minucii  Felicis  Octavius .  The  text  newly  revised 

from  the  Original  MS.  with  an  English  Commentary,  Analysis, 
Introduction,  and  Copious  Indices.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Holden, 
M.A.  Head  Master  of  Ipswich  School,  late  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  Octavo. 
9 s.  6d. 

Caesar  Morgan’s  Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Plato , 

and  of  Philo  J udaeus,  and  of  the  effects  which  an  attachment  to 
their  writings  had  upon  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  new  Edition,  revised  by 
H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.  Head  Master  of  Ipswich  School,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  Octavo.  4s. 

Theophili  Episcopi  Antiochensis  Libri  Tres  ad  Auto - 

lycum.  Edidit,  Prolegomenis  Versione  Notulis  Indicibus 
instruxit  Gulielmus  Gilson  Humphry,  S.T.B.  Collegii 
Sanctiss.  Trin.  apud  Cantabrigienses  quondam  Socius. 
Post  Octavo.  6s. 

De  Obligatione  Conscientice  Prcelectiones  Decern 
Oxonii  in  Schola  Theologica  habitae  a  Roberto  Sanderson,  SS. 
Theologiae  ibidem  Professore  Regio.  With  English  Notes, 
including  an  abridged  Translation,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D. 
Master  of  Trinity  College.  Octavo.  9 s. 

Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads ,  with  the  notes  of 

Barbeyrac  and  others ;  accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation 
of  the  Text,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity  College. 
Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  4 2s.  The  translation  separate,  14a. 

The  Homilies ,  with  Various  Readings ,  and  the 

Quotations  from  the  Fathers  given  at  length  in  the  Original 
Languages.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Corrie,  D.  D.  Master  of  J esus 
College,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Octavo.  1  os.  6 d. 

Archbishop  Usher’s  Answer  to  a  Jesuit ,  with  other 
Tracts  on  Popery.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefield,  M.A.  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  Octavo.  13s.  6<L 
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Wilson’s  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the 

New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians 
concerning  Christ.  Edited  by  T.  Tubtoh,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ely.  Octavo.  8s. 

Lectures  on  Divinity  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  John  Hey,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  by  T, 
Turton,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

Theophylacti  in  jEvangelium  8.  Matthcei  Commen - 
tarius.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  St 
Paul’s,  and  Vicar  of  St  Martin’s-in-the-Pields,  London,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Octavo.  14s. 

Tertullianns  de  Corona  Militis ,  de  Spectaculis ,  de 

Idololatria,  with  Analysis  and  English-  Notes,  by  George 
Curre y,  B.  D.  Preacher  at  the  Charter  House,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St  John’s  College.  Crown  Octavo.  7 s.  6d. 

Astronomical  Observations,  for  the  Years  1849,  1850, 

and  1851,  made  at  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Bev. 
James  Challis,  M.A.  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Boyal  4to.  Beady.  2$ s. 

Astronomical  Observations ,  for  the  Years  1846,  1847, 

and  1848,  made  at  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Bev. 
James  Challis,  M.A.  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Boyal  4to,  420  pages,  25#. 


*,*  The  Publishers  are  directed  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  Copies 
of  the  Cambridge  Observations  of  former  years  at  the  following 
reduced  prices : — 


For  the  years 

1828  and  29 . at  4#. each 

For  the  years 

1839 . at  11#.  M. 

1830,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35  ...  5s. )  year 

1836  .  8s.  6d. 

1837  . - .  10*.  firi. 

1840  and  1841  «•••••••••••••••••  17 #•  64* 

1842  . 17#. 

1843  . 15#. 

1838  t 

1844  and  1845  .*••••••••••••••••  8f« 
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Cljtolagical. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT:  with  a  Critically  revised  Text; 

a  Digest  of  various  Readings ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatic  Usage;  Prolegomena;  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com¬ 
mentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry 
Alford.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Vol.  I.  fourth  edition,  containing  the  Four  Gospels.  17.  8s. 

Vol.  II.  third  edition,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  1Z.  4s. 

Vol.  III.  second  edition,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians, — to  Timotheus,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  18s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  The  Catholic  Epistles  cf 
St.  James  and  St.  Peter.  18s.  » 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GILECUM,  Textus  Stephanici, 

1550.  Accedunt  variae  lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfii,  et  Tregellesii.  Curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.  16mo.  4s.  6 d. 

BABINGTON  (C.)  The  Benefit  of  Christ’s  Death:  probably 

written  by  Aonto  Paleario  :  reprinted  in  Facsimile  from  the  Italian  Edition 
of  1543 ;  together  with  a  French  Translation  printed  in  1551.  Also  an 
English  Version  made  in  1548,  by  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
now  first  edited  from  the  MS.  With  an  Introduction.  Square  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6 d. 

BLORE  (E.  W.)  Three  Plain  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Chapel 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Is.  6 d. 

BLUNT  (Prof.)  Five  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 

of  Cambridge.  8vo.  5s.  6 d. 

Contents  : — 1.  The  Nature  of  Sin. — 2.  The  Church  of  the  Apostles. — 3.  On 
Uniformity  of  Ritual.— 4.  The  Value  of  Time.— 5.  Reflections  on  the 
General  Fast-Day  (March  1847). 


—  Two  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  the  Early 

Fathers,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition ,  with 
a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  a  Table  of  Lectures  delivered  during 
his  Professorship.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
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BUSHBY  (Bey.  E.)  Essay  on  the  Human  Mind.  12mo.  sewed. 

2 s.  6d. 

i 

-  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

12mo.  sewed.  2s.  Gd. 

BUTLER  (Bishop).  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  and 

Dissertation  on  Virtue.  With  a  Preface  and  a  Syllabus  of  the  Work. 
Edited  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  Third  Edition..  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

-  Six  Sermons  on  Moral.  Subjects.  A  Sequel  to 

the  “  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature.”  Edited  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D., 
with  a  Preface  and  Syllabus  of  the  Work.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6ci. 

CHEYALLIER  (Rev.  T.)  A  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of 

Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius ;  and  of  the  Apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian ;  with  an  Introduction  and  Brief  Notes  illustrative 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  12s. 

CHURTON  (E.)  Pearsoni  Prsefatio  Parsenetica  ad  Yetus  Testa- 

mentum  Graecum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum;  juxta  Exemplar 
Vaticanum  Romae  Editum.  Cantabrigiae  1665.  Cum  Notulis  Edvardi 
Churton,  A.M.,  Ecel.  Ebor.  Archidiac.  et  Canonici.  8vo.  Is. 

COWIE  (Rev.  B.  M.)  Sermons  on  the  Sacrifice,  Atonement, 

Vicarious  Oblation,  and  Example  of  Christ,  and  the  Punishment  of  Sin. 
Four  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  March  1856. 
8vo.  5s. 

CRAUEURD  (Sir  G.  W.)  Examination  Questions  and  Answers 

on  Butler’s  Analogy.  18mo.  Is.  6 d. 

GOODWIN  (Dean).  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  S. 

MATTHEW.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

This  Commentary  is  intended  for  the  English  Reader ,  and  is  adapted 
for  either  domestic  or  private  use. 

- A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Mark.  Crown 

JSvo.  7s.  6rf. 


Uulsmt  Jbthms. 

-  The  Doctrines  and  Difficulties  of  the  Christian 

Religion  contemplated  from  the  Standing-point  afforded  by  the  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Being  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  the  Year  1855.  8vo.  9s. 

- “  The  Glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father 

seen  in  the  Manhood  of  Christ.”  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the 
Year  1856.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
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Jmmons. 

GOODWIN  (Dean).  Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 

of  Cambridge  in  the  Season  of  Advent,  1858.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

— - -  Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 

Cambridge  in  tbe  month  of  November  1853.  12mo.  4s. 

Contents  : — 1.  The  Young  Man  cleansing  his  way. — 2.  The  Young  Man 
in  Religious  Difficulties. — 3.  The  Young  Man  as  a  Churchman. — 
4.  The  Young  Man  called  by  Christ. 

-  Christ  in  the  Wilderness.  Four  Sermons  preached 

before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  month  of  February  1855.  4s. 

Jnr  Ipamljial  'cOa*. 

- Parish  Sermons.  First  Series. 

New  Edition.  12mo.  6s. 

_ Second  Series. 

New  Edition.  12mo.  6s. 

_ _  Third  Series. 

New  Edition.  12mo.  7s. 

- Fourth  Series. 

12mo.  7s. 

■ -  Short  Sermons  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Lord’s 

Supper.  New  Edition.  12mo.  4s. 

-  Lectures  upon  the  Church  Catechism.  12mo.  4s. 

-  A  Guide  to  the  Parish  Church.  Second  Edition. 

18mo.  3s.  6d. 

- “The  Small  and  Great  are  There.”  A  Sermon 

preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  S.  Edward,  Cambridge,  on  the  Evening  of 
Trinity  Sunday,  May  30,  1858.  3d. 

_  Confirmation  Day.  Being  a  Book  of  Instruction  for 

Young  Persons  how  they  ought  to  spend  that  solemn  day,  on  which  they 
renew  the  Yows  of  their  Baptism,  and  are  Confirmed  by  the  Bishop  with 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Second  Edition.  2d. ;  or  25  for  3s.  6d. 

_ _  Plain  Thoughts  concerning  the  meaning  of  Holy 

Baptism.  Second  Edition.  2d.  or  25  for  3s.  6d. 

- The  Worthy  Communicant;  or,  ‘Who  may  come 

to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  1  ’  Second  Edition,  2d.,  or  25  for  3s.  6d. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HARDWICK  (Yen.  Archdeacon).  A  History  of  the  Articles  o 

Religion.  Including,  among  other  Documents,  the  X  Articles  (1536),  th 
XIII  Articles  (1538),  the  XLII  Articles  (1552),  the  XI  Articles  (1559),  th 
XXXIX  Articles  (1562  and  1571),  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1595),  the  Iris] 
Articles  (1615),  with  Illustrations  from  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Romai 
and  Reformed  Communions,  and  from  other  contemporary  sources 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  8vo.  12s. 


HARVEY  (Rev.  W.  W.)  Sermons  for  Young  Men.  Preachei 

before  the  University  of  Cambridge  during  the  month  of  February  1853 
8vo.  4s. 


-  Sermons  on  Some  of  the  Principal  Doctrines  an( 

Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Preached  at  Buckland.  Foolscap  8vo 
5s» 


-  The  History  and  Theology  of  the  “Three  Creeds.’ 

2  vols.  Post  8vo.  14s. 


- -  Ecclesise  Anglicanse  Vmdex  Catholicus  sive  Articu 

lorum  Ecclesise  Anglicanse  cum  Scriptis  SS.  Patrum  nova  Collatio.  3  vols 
8vo.  Reduced  to  16s. 


- Prselectio  m  Prov.  viii.  22,  23.  Quam  munui 

Lectoris  Regii  in  Literis  Hebraicis  petendo  habuit  G.  Wigan  Harvev 
A.M.,  Collegii  Regalis  nuper  Socius,  in  Id.  Octob.  1848.  4to.  sewed.  3s. 


HOPKINS  (Rev.  W.  B.)  Apostolic  Missions ;  Five  Sermon 

preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  May  1852.  8vo.  5s. 


HUMPHRY  (Rev.  W.  G.)  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatis 

on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revises 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


KEELING  (Rev.  W.)  Liturgiae  Britanmcse,  or  the  several  Edi 

tions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  it 
compilation  to  the  last  revision,  together  with  the  Liturgy  set  forth  for  th 
use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  arranged  to  shew  their  respective  variations 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 


MASKEW  (Rev.  T.  R.)  Annotations  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Designed  principally  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  the  Ordinary  B.^ 
Degree,  Students  for  Holy  Orders,  &c.,  with  College  and  Senate-Hous 
Examination  Papers.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  12mo.  5s. 
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ILL  (Rev.  Dr.)  Lectures  on  the  Catechism.  Delivered  in  the 

Parish  Church  of  Brasted,  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  his 
Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 


—  Sermons  preached  in  Lent  1845,  and  on  several  former 

occasions,  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  12s. 


-  Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  on  the 
Fifth  of  November,  and  the  three  Sundays  preceding  Advent,  in  the 
year  1848.  8vo.  5s.  6 d. 

-  An  Analysis  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  written  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  J.  Pearson,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester.  Compiled,  with  some  additional  matter  occasionally  interspersed, 
for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  5s. 


—  Christian  Advocate  s  Publications. — 1841,  The  Historical 

Character  of  S.  Luke’s  1st  Chapter.  8vo.  4s. — 1842,  On  the  Evangelical 
Accounts  of  the  Descent  and  Parentage  of  the  Saviour,  8vo.  4s. — 1845, 
On  the  Accounts  of  Our  Lord’s  Brethren  in  the  New  Testament.  8vo.  4s. 
1844,  On  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Circumstances  of  Our  Lord’s 
Nativity  in  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew.  8vo.  4s. 


EARSON  (Bishop.)  Five  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

and  Annals  of  St.  Paul.  Edited  in  English,  with  Notes,  by  J.  R. 
Crowfoot,  B.D,  Crown  8vo.  4s. 


EROWNE  (Rev.  T.  T.)  Essential  Coherence  of  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ETER  (Rev.  R.  G.)  A  Manual  of  Prayer  for  Students. 

Consisting  mostly  of  Selections  from  various  Authors.  In  3  parts.  18mo.  Is.  6 d. 


lESTON  (Rev.  T.)  Phraseological  and  Explanatory  Notes  on 

the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  GENESIS.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  6 d. 


EES  (W.  J.)  and  AYERST  (Rev.  W.)  The  Influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  Language  of  Modern  Europe.  The  Essays  which  obtained 
the  Hulsean  Prize  for  the  year  1855.  8vo.  4s. 


lXBY  (S.  H.)  Sermons  preached  in  the  English  Church  at 

Heidelberg  in  the  years  1858-59.  Fcp.  8yo.  6s. 


/HOLEFIELD  (Prof.)  Hints  for  some  Improvements  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s. 
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SCRIVENER  (Rev.  F.  H.)  An  Exact  Copy  of  the  celebrated 

CODEX  AUGIENSIS,  a  Graeco-Latin  Manuscript  in  Uncial  Letters  of  S. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
To  which  is  added  a  full  Collation  of  Fifty  Manuscripts  containing  various 
portions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  deposited  in  English  Libraries :  with 
a  full  Critical  Introduction.  Royal  8vo.  26s. 

- - - Contributions  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment.  Being  the  Introduction  to  a  Transcript  of  the  Codex  Augiensis. 
By  F.  II.  Scrivener,  A.M.  Royal  8vo.  5s. 

- -  A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 

Testament.  For  the  use  of  Biblical  Students.  Preparing. 

SELWYN"(Prof.)  Horse  Hebraicse,  Critical  Observations  on  the 

Prophecy  of  Messiah  in  Isaiah,  Chapter  IX.,  and  on  other  passages  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  4to.  8s. 

- Excerpta  ex  Reliquiis  Versionum,  Aquilse,  Symmachi, 

Theodotionis,  a  Montefalconio  aliisque  collectis.  Genesis.  8vo.  Is. 

-  Notse  Criticae  in  Yersionem  Septuagintaviralem. 

Exodus,  Cap.  I. — XXIV.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

- Notse  Criticae  in  Yersionem  Septuagintaviralem. 

Liber  Numerorum.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

- -  Notse  Criticae  in  Yersionem  Septuagintaviralem. 

Liber  Deuteronomii.  8vo.  4s.  6tZ. 

- - —  Origenis  Contra  Celsum.  Liber  I.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

- Testimonia  Patrum  in  Yeteres  Interpretes,  Septuaginta, 

Aquilam,  Symmachum,  Theodotionem,  a  Montefalconio  aliisque  collecta 
paucis  Additis.  8vo.  Gd. 

- - —  Notes  on  the  Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Authorized 

Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  8vo.  Is. 

SOLLY  (Thos.)  The  Will  Divine  and  Human.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
TERTULLIAN,  The  Apology  of.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Preface, 

intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Patristical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Latinity.  By  H.  A.  Woodham,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  8s,  6d. 

•»  ' 

THREE  SERMONS  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  With  Questions  and 

References.  By  a  Country  Curate.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

WALLACE  (0.  W.)  The  Benefits  of  the  Establishment  and  of 

the  Overthrow  of  Monastic  Institutions.  The  Essay  which  obtained  the 
Hulsean_Prize  for  the  year  1856.  8vo.  3s. 
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EST  (Rev.  C.  A.)  Parish  Sermons,  according  to  the  order  of 

the  Christian  Year.  12mo.  65. 

HEWELL  (Rev.  Dr.)  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

ILLIAMS  (Rev.  Dr.)  Rational  Godliness.  Sermons,  Ex¬ 
planatory  and  Practical.  Preached  at  Cambridge  and  Lampeter.  Crown 
8yo.  10s.  6d. 

-  Christianity  and  Hinduism:  their  Pretensions 

compared,  and  various  Questions  of  Indian  Religion  and  Literature  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  Dialogue.  8vo.  12s. 

-  A  Discourse  preached  before  the  University  of 

Cambridge  on  Commencement  Sunday,  1857.  With  some  review  of  Bishop 
Ollivant’s  Charge.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

- (Rev.  G.)  The  Historical  and  Descriptive  Geo¬ 

graphy  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Places  and  Maps. 

Preparing. 


glaflrmatital. 


SERIES  OE  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOKS,  adapted  for  the 

Use  of  Students  for  the  Ordinary  Degree  in  the  University ;  the  higher 
Forms  in  Schools ;  and  Candidates  for  Examination  for  the  Civil  Service. 

Preparing. 

LRRETT  (A.  C.)  The  Propositions  in  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics 

which  are  required  of  Questionists  not  Candidates  for  Honors,  with  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Examples,  collected  from  various  sources.  Second  Edition. 
With  additions  and  corrections.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

3SANT  (W.  H.)  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics. 

8vo.  9s. 

I  ALLIS  (Prof.)  Notes  on  the  Principles  of  Pure  and  Ap¬ 

plied  Mathematics.  Preparing. 

IRNSHAW  (Rev.  S.)  Dynamics:  or  a  Treatise  on  Motion. 

To  which  is  added,  a  short  Treatise  on  Attractions.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 

14s. 

-  A  Treatise  on  Statics.  Containing  the  Theory  of 

the  Equilibrium  of  Forces ;  and  numerous  Examples  illustrative  of  the 
general  Principles  of  the  Science.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  10s. 

LiLICOTT  (C.  J.)  Elementary  Statics ;  or  a  Treatise  on 

the  Equilibrium  of  Forces  in  one  Plane.  With  numerous  examples.  8vo. 
4s.  6 d. 
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EVANS  (Ret.  J.)  Newton’s  Principia.  The  First  Three  Sections, 

with  an  Appendix ;  and  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Sections.  Fourth  Edition 
8  vo.  6s. 


GASKIN  (Rev.  T.)  Solutions  of  the  Trigonometrical  Problems 

proposed  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  1829  to  1846.  8vo.  9*. 


- - —  Solutions  of  the  Geometrical  Problems  proposed  al 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  1830  to  1846,  consisting  chiefly  o 
Examples  in  Plane  Coordinate  Geometry.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
several  general  Properties  of  Curves  of  the  Second  Order,  and  the  Determi 
nation  of  the  Magnitude  and  Position  of  the  Axes  of  the  Conic  Section,  re 
presented  by  the  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree.  8vo.  12s. 

- —  The  Geometrical  Construction  of  a  Conic  Section 

subject  to  Five  Conditions  of  passing  through  given  Points  and  touching 
given-  Straight  Lines,  deduced  from  the  Properties  of  Involution  and  An 
harmonic  Ratio;  with  a  variety  of  General  Properties  of  Curves  of  tb 
Second  Order.  8vo.  3s. 

GLOVER  (Rev.  F.  R.  A.)  The  Polymeter  or  Quintant.  The 

Practice  of  a  New  Sector  as  used  in  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Fortification 
Gunnery,  Engineering,  and  Astronomical  Observations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d 

GOODWIN  (Dean).  An  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics 

Designed  principally  for  Students  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fiftl 
Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

- - Elementary  Statics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  o; 

Schools.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

- -  Elementary  Dynamics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  us< 

of  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  two  books  bound  together ,  10s.  6 d. 

-  A  Collection  of  Problems  and  Examples  adapted  to  th< 

“  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics.”  With  an  Appendix,  containing  th< 
Questions  proposed  during  the  first  Three  Days  of  the  Senate-House  Ex 
aminations  in  the  Years  1848,  1849,  1850,  and  1851.  Second  Edition.  8vo 
6s. 


- Elementary  Chapters  in  Astronomy,  from  the  *  Astro' 

nomie  Physique  ’  of  Biot.  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

GRIFFIN  (Rev.  W.  N.)  A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Rigic 

Body.  8 vo.  6s.  6d. 

- -  Solutions  of  the  Examples  appended  to  a  Treatise  or 

the  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body.  8vo.  6s. 
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„ND  (Rev.  John)  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic,  com¬ 
prising  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithms,  with  the  Computations  em¬ 
ployed  by  Artificers,  Gagers,  and  Land  Surveyors.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Students.  Ninth  Edition.  With  a  New  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous 
Questions.  12mo.  4s.  M. 

-  Key  to  the  Arithmetic,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 

Questions  for  Examination  in  all  the  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  Second  Edition. 
12mo.  5s. 

- —  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetical  Algebra:  Estab¬ 
lished  upon  strict  methods  of  Mathematical  Reasoning,  and  illustrated  by 
Select  Examples  proposed  during  the  last  Thirty  Years  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Third  Edition.  l2mo.  5s. 

-  Elements  of  Algebra.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  improved, 

and  reduced  in  price.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

-  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  the 

Nature  and  Properties  of  Logarithms  and  the  construction  and  use  of 
Mathematical  Tables.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo.  6s. 

3PKINS  (Rev.  W.  B.)  A  Series  of  Figures  illustrative  of  Geo¬ 
metrical  Optics.  From  the  German  of  Professor  Schelleach.  Demy  folio. 
10s.  6d. 

STMERS  (Rev.  Dr.)  The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Astronomy. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  14s. 

-  A  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus.  Third  Edition. 

8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

- -  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Algebraical  Equations. 

Third  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


-  A  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 

9s. 


-  A  Treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen¬ 

sions.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

JNN  (Rev.  J.  R.)  Of  Motion. — An  Elementary  Treatise. 

8vo.  7s.  6d.  Just  Published. 

Chapter  I.  General  principles  of  velocity  and  acceleration.  Chapter  II. 
Of  the  motion  of  a  point  in  general.  Analytical  expressions  for  velo¬ 
cities  and  accelerations  in  certain  directions.  Chapter  III.  Of  the 
motion  of  a  point  affected  by  a  constant  acceleration,  the  direction  of 
which  is  always  the  same.  Chapter  IV.  Of  the  motion  of  a  point 
affected  by  an  acceleration,  the  direction  of  which  always  passes  through 
a  fixed  point.  Chapter  V.  Of  matter  and  force.  Chapter  VI.  Of  the 
dynamical  laws  of  force,  commonly  called  the  laws  of  motion.  Chapter 
VII.  Of  certain  cases  of  free  motion  in  nature.  Chapter  VIII.  Of  con¬ 
strained  motion  of  particles.  Chapter  IX.  Of  impulses  and  collision  of 
particles.  Appendix  :  Of  the  Cycloid. 
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MILLER  (Prof.)  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differentia 

Calculus.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  6s. 


A  Treatise  on  Crystallography.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


O’BRIEN  (Rev.  M.  A.)  Mathematical  Tracts.  On  La  Place’s 

Coefficients  ;  the  Figure  of  the  Earth ;  the  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body  abou 
its  Centre  of  Gravity ;  Precession  and  Nutation.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 


-  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  ir 

which  the  Method  of  Limits  is  exclusively  made  use  of.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


— —  A  Treatise  on  Plane  Coordinate  Geometry;  or  the 

Application  of  the  Method  of  Coordinates  to  the  Solution  of  Problems  it 
Plane  Geometry.  8vo.  9s. 


PEACOCK  (Dean).  A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  Yol.  I.  Arith¬ 
metical  Algebra.  8vo.  15s.  Yol.  II.  Symbolical  Algebra,  and  its  Applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Geometry  of  Position.  8vo.  16s.  6d. 


PELL  (M.  B.)  Geometrical  Illustrations  of  the  'Differential 

Calculus.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 


POTTER  (R.)  Physical  Optics,  Part  II.  The  Corpuscular  Theory 

of  Light  Discussed  Mathematically.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


-  Elementary  Hydrostatics  for  Junior  Students, 

8vo.  7s.  6d. 


SANDEMAN  (A.)  A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  a  Single  Particle, 

and  of  Two  Particles  acting  on  one  another.  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 


SCOTT  (Rev.  W.)  Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  Coordinate 

Geometry,  with  its  Application  to  Curves  of  the  Second  Order.  Crown  8vo 
5s.  6 d. 


WEBSTER  (T.)  The  Principles  of  Hydrostatics.  An  Elementary 

Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Fluids  and  their  Practical  Application.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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WHEWELL  (Rev.  Db.)  Conic  Sections;  their  principal  Pro* 

perties  proved  Geometrically.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


-  Mechanical  Euclid.  Containing  the  Elements  of 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of  Geometry. 
Fifth  Edition.  12mo.  5s. 


WALTON  (W.)  A  Collection  of  Elementary  Problems  in  Hydro¬ 
statics,  and  Optics,  designed  for  the  use  of  those  Candidates  for  Mathe¬ 
matical  Honors,  who  are  preparing  for  the  First  Three  days  of  the  Senate- 
House  Examination.  Preparing. 


-  A  Collection  of  Elementary  Problems  in  Statics  and 

Dynamics.  Designed  for  the  use  of  those  Candidates  for  Mathematical 
Honors,  who  are  preparing  for  the  First  Three  days  of  the  Senate-House 
Examination.  10s.  6d. 


-  A  Collection  of  Problems  m  illustration  of  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Second  Edition ,  with  numerous  alterations 
and  additions.  8vo.  18s. 


-  A  Collection  of  Problems  in  illustration  of  the 

Principles  of  Theoretical  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


-  Problems  in  illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Plane 

Coordinate  Geometry.  8vo.  16s. 


-  A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Analysis  to  Solid 

Geometry.  Commenced  hy  D.  F.  Gregory,  M.A. ;  concluded  by  W. 
Walton,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  12s. 


-  Examples  of  the  Processes  of  the  Differential  and 

Integral  Calculus.  Collected  by  D.  F.  Gregory,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
edited  by  W.  Walton,  M.A.  8vo.  18s. 


WRIGLEY  (Rev.  A.)  A  Collection  of  Examples  and  Problems 

in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Logarithms,  Mensuration,  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  and  Conic  Sections,  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Theory  of  Equations ;  with  Answers  and  occasional  Hints.  Fifth  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 
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Classical. 


A  COPIOUS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON.  E 

J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.  Preparin 


ALFORD  (Dean).  Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  Englis 

Authors  for  Translation  into  Greek  and  Latin;  together  with  selecti 
Passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  for  Translation  into  Englisl 
forming  a  regular  course  of  Exercises  in  Classical  Composition.  8vo.  6s 


AMOS  (Andrew).  Gems  of  Latin  Poetry.  With  Translation 

8vo.  12s. 


ARUNDINES  CAMI.  Sive  Musarum  Cantabngiensium  Lust 

Canori.  Collegit  atque  ed.  H.  Drury,  A.M.  A  New  {the  fifth)  and  cheap 
Edition ,  revised  and  corrected. 


DEMOSTHENES  de  Falsa  Legatione.  Second  Edition ,  careful 

revised.  By  R.  Shilleto,  A.M.  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 


- Select  Private  Orations.  After  the  Text  < 

Dindorf,  with  the  various  Readings  of  Reiske  and  Bekker.  Wi 
English  Notes.  By  C.  T.  Penrose,  A.M.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Secoi 
Edition.  12mo.  4s. 


CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS.  Carefully  r 

printed  from  the  best  Editions  : 


This  Series  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  schools  and  students  che; 
and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  m 
chanical  execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current  in  tl 
country,  and  more  convenient  in  form.  The  Texts  of  the  Bibliothe 
Classica  and  Grammar-school  Classics,  so  far  as  they  have  been  pu 
lished,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken  their  place  amoi 
scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  classical  literature  of  tl 
country,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the  judicious  ai 
practical  nature  of  English  scholarship ;  and  as  the  editors  have  form 
their  texts  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  editions  extant,  it 
believed  that  no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found.  T 
volumes  will  be  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
16mo.  size,  and  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  neatly  bound  in  cloth 
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AMBRIDGE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS.  Carefully  re¬ 

vised  from  the  best  Editions  : — 

JESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M.  3s. 

EURIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M.  3  Yols.  Vol.  I.  3s.  6 d.  Vol.  II. 
3s.  6 d.  Vol.  III.  In  the  Press. 

HERODOTUS,  ex  recensione  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B.  2  vols.  7s. 

HORATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M.  2s.  6 cl. 

THUCYDIDES,  ex  recensione  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P.  2  vols.  7s. 

VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.  3s.  6 d. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRJECUM,  TEXTUS  STEPHANICI,  1550.  Acce- 
dunt  variae  lectiones  editionum  Bezse,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischen- 
dorfii,  et  Tregellesii.  Curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.  4s.  6d. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  et  DE  AMICITIA,  ex  recensione  G.  Long,  A.M. 

In  the  Press 

CA3SAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  ex  recensione  G.  Long,  A.M.  In  the  Press. 

Others  in  Preparation. 


)ONALDSON  (Dr.)  A  Complete  Greek  Grammar.  Second 

Edition,  very  much  enlarged  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  University  Students. 
8vo.  16s. 


-  Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning  con¬ 
sidered  with  especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University  Teach¬ 
ing.  A  Practical  Essay  on  Liberal  Education.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


-  Yarronianus.  A  Critical  and  Historical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Philological  Study  of  the  Latin  Language.  Second  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  14s. 


3LLIS  (R.)  A  Treatise  on  Hannibal’s  Passage  of  the  Alps,  in  which 

his  Route  is  traced  over  the  Little  Mont  Cenis.  With  Maps.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


EURIPIDES.  Fabulse  Quatuor.  Scilicet,  Hippolytus  Coronifer, 

Alcestis,  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Ad  fidem  Manuscrip- 
torum  ac  veterum  Editionum  emendavit  et  Annotationibus  instruxit  J.  H. 
Monk,  S.T.P.  Editio  nova.  8vo.  12s. 

Separately— Hippolytus.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  Alcestis.  8vo.  sewed,  4s.  6 d. 


- Tragcedise  Pnores  Quatuor,  ad  fidem  Manuscriptorum 

emendatse  et  brevibus  Notis  instructie.  Edidit  R.  Porson,  A.M.,  &c. 
recensuit  suasque  notulas  subjecit  J.  Scholefield,  A.M.  Editio  tertia 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HOLDEN  (Rev.  H.  A.)  Eoliorum  Silvula.  Part  I.  Being  selei 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Elegiac  and  Heroic  Yerse.  Secoi 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  6s. 


-  Eoliorum  Silvula.  Part  II.  Being  Select  Passages  f< 

Translation  into  Latin  Lyric  and  Greek  Yerse.  Second  Edition.  Post  8v 

7 s.  6 d. 


—  Foliorum  Centuriae.  Selections  for  Translation  ml 

Latin  and  Greek  Prose,  chiefly  from  the  University  and  College  Examin 
tion  Papers.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  8s. 


HYPERIDES,  The  Funeral  Oration  of,  over  Leosthenes  ar 

his  Comrades  in  the  Lamian  War.  The  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Te: 
edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  and  an  engraved  Facsimile  of  tl 
whole  Papyrus.  By  C.  Babington,  B.D.  Second  Edition,  corrected.  8v 
3s.  6 d. 


-  The  Oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthem 

respecting  the  Treasure  of  Harpalus.  The  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Tes 
now  first  edited  from  the  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  discovered  at  Egyptij 
Thebes  in  1847  ;  together  with  other  Fragments  of  the  same  Oration  cit< 
in  Ancient  Writers.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  and 
Facsimile  of  a  portion  of  the  MS.  By  C.  Babington,  B.D.  4to.  6s.  6d. 


KENNEDY  (Rev.  Dr.)  Progressive  Exercises  m  Greek  Trag 

Senarii,  followed  by  a  Selection  from  the  Greek  Verses  of  Shrewsbu: 
School,  and  prefaced  by  a  short  Account  of  the  Iambic  Metre  and  Style 
Greek  Tragedy.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Secor, 
Edition,  altered  and  revised.  8vo.  8s. 


MULLER  (C.  0.)  Dissertations  on  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylu 

With  Critical  Remarks  and  an  Appendix.  Translated  from  the  Germai 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  6s.  6cZ. 


OKES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Mvsse  Etonenses  sive  Carminvm  Etonse  Cond 

torum  Delectvs.  Series  Nova.  Vol.  I.  Fascicvlvs  I.  8vo.  5s. 


PLATO,  The  Protagoras  of.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Englis 

Notes.  By  W.  Wayte,  M.A.  8vo.  5s.  6c?. 
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‘LAUTUS  (M.  A.)  Aulularia.  Ad  fidem  Codicum  qui  in  Bibliotheca 

Musei  Britannici  exstant  aliorumque  nonnullorum  recensuit,  Notisque  et 
Glossario  locuplete  instruxit  J.  IIildyard,  A.M.  Edilio  altera.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 


- - -  Menaechmei.  Ad  fidem  Codicum  qui  in 

Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  exstant  aliorumque  nonnullorum  recensuit, 
Notisque  et  Glossario  locuplete  instruxit  J.  Hildyaud,  A.M.  Editio  altera. 
7s.  6 d. 

JEOPERTIUS.  With  English  Notes,  a  Preface  on  the  State  of 

Latin  Scholarship.  By  F.  A.  Paley.  With  copious  Indices.  10s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Edipus  Coloneus,  with  restored  Text  and  Notes, 

by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Palmer.  In  the  Press. 

TACITUS  (C.)  Opera,  ad  Codices  antiquissimos  exacta  et  emendata, 
Commentario  critico  et  exegetico  illustrata.  -1  vols.  8vo.  Edidit  F.  Ritter, 
Prof.  Bonnensis.  11.  8s. 


CTHENAE  CANTABRIOIENSES.  By  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A. 

and  Thompson  Cooper. 

This  work,  in  illustration  of  the  biography  of  notable  and  eminent  men 
who  have  been  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  comprehends 
notices  of:  1.  Authors.  2.  Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbats, 
heads  of  religious  houses  and  other  Church  dignitaries.  3.  Statesmen, 
diplomatists,  military  and  naval  commanders.  4.  Judges  and  eminent 
practitioners  of  the  civil  or  common  law.  5.  Sufferers  for  religious  and 
political  opinions.  6.  Persons  distinguished  for  success  in  tuition.  7. 
Eminent  physicians  and  medical  practitioners.  S.  Artists,  musicians, 
and  heralds.  9.  Heads  of  Colleges,  professors,  and  principal  officers  of 
the  university.  10.  Benefactors  to  the  university  and  colleges  or  to 
the  public  at  large. 

Volume  I.  1500—1585.  8vo.  cloth.  18s. — Vol.  II.  Nearly  Ready. 

iMOS  (A.)  Ruins  of  Time  Exemplified  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s 

History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  8vo.  8s. 


— -  The  English  Constitution  in  the  Reign  of  King 

Charles  the  Second.  8vo.  10s. 


-  Martial  and  the  Moderns.  8vo.  85. 

- Observations  on  the  Statutes  of  the  Reign  of  King 

Henry  VIII.  10*. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR.  (Continued,  an¬ 

nually.')  12mo.  6s.  6 d. 


CAMBRIDGE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Being  a  Supple¬ 

ment  to  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  1859.  12mo.  5s. 

Containing  those  set  for  the  Tyrwhitt’s  Hebrew  Scholarships. — Theological 
Examinations. — Cams  Prize. — Crosse  Scholarships. — Law  Degree  Ex¬ 
amination. — Mathematical  Tripos. — The  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree. — 
Smith’s  Prize. — University  Scholarships. — Classical  Tripos. — Moral 
Sciences  Tripos.— Chancellor’s  Legal  Medals. — Chancellor's  Medals. — 
Bell’s  Scholarships.— Natural  Sciences  Tripos. — Previous  Examina¬ 
tion. — Theological  Examination.  With  Lists  of  Ordinary  Degrees, 
and  of  those  who  have  passed  the  Previous  and  Theological 
Examinations, 

The  Examination  Tapers  of  1856,  price  2s.  6 d. ;  1857  and  1858, 3s.  6 d.  may  still  be  had. 


EXTON  (Rey.  F.)  Philosophical  Critique  of  the  Argument  m 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man.  An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Burney  Prize  for  the 
year  1856.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 


GRADUATI  CANTABRIGIENSES  :  sive  Catalogus  eorum  quos 

ab  anno  1760  usque  ad  10m  Octr.  1856,  Gradu  quocunque  omavit  Academia. 
8vo.  10s. 


LEAPINGWELL  (Dr.)  A  Manual  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law, 

arranged  according  to  the  Syllabus  of  Dr.  Hallifax.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  Students  in  the  Universities  and  Inns  of  Court.  8vo.  12s. 


LIVINGSTONE  (Dr.)  Cambridge  Lectures.  Together  with  a 

Prefatory  Letter  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sf.dgwick,  M  A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Vice- 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Life  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  William  Monk,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.  &c.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Portrait  and 
Map,  also  a  larger  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  granted  especially  for  this  work 
by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London : 
the  whole  work  being  a  compendium  of  information  on  the  Central  South 
African  Question.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEWTON  (Sir  Isaac),  and  Professor  COTES,  Correspondence 

of,  including  Letters  of  other  Eminent  Men,  now  first  published  from  the 
originals  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  together  with  an 
Appendix  containing  other  unpublished  letters  and  papers  by  Newton  ; 
with  Notes,  Synoptical  View  of  the  Philosopher’s  Life,  and  a  variety  of 
details  illustrative  of  his  history.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edleston,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  8vo.  10s. 
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